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MALEFACTOR's REGISTER; 


© WY, Þ 
New NEWGATE and TYBURN CALEN DAR, 


CONTAINING THE 


AUTHENTIC LIVES, TRIALS, ACCOUNTS OF 
" EXECUTIONS, DYING SPEECHES, xp oTHER 
Curivvs PARTICULARS, 


Relating to ALL the moſt notorious 


VIOLATERS or THE LAWS or THEIR COUNTRY; 
"wu HAY # Tubs 


Suffered Dx aTH, and other exemplary PUNISHMENTS, i in Eng- 
lan, Scotland, and Ireland, from the Commencement of the 
I'M 1700, to the Mins UMMER SESSCe s of NexT YEAR, 


Together with 


 NuMEROUS T2141 in EXTRAORDINARY CAs ES, where 
the Parties have been AcqQuiTTED. 
This Work alſo comprehends all the moſt material Paſſages in the Ses- 


 $10xs-PaPERs for a long Series of Years, and complete NarRATIYES 
of all the Capital T RIALS for | 


BIGAMY, BIGH-TREASON, | RIOTS, MOBBING, 
BU&XGLARY, | HORSE-STEALING, |} STREET-ROBBERY, 
'FELONTY;, "© MURDER, UNNATURAL CRIMES, 
FORGERY, PETIT- TREASON, | And various other 0 
FOOTPAD-ROBBERY, || PIRACY, OFFENCES, and | 
m Rarks, MISDEMEANORS, 


TO WHICH 1$ ADDED, 


A correct Lif of all the Capital Convictions at the Old Bailey, &c. &c. ve, 
ſince the Commencement of the preſent C entury ; which will be of the Vs 
Ule to refer to n many Occaſions. 

The Whole tending, by a general Diſplay of the Progreſs and Con onſequence of Vice, 
to impreſs on the Mind proper Ideas of the Happinels reſulting trom a Life of 
ſtrict Honor and Integrity : And to convince Individuals of the ſuperior Excel- 
lence of thoſe Laws framed for the Protection of our Lives and Properties. 

Offered not only as an Object of Curigſty and Entertainment, but as a Work of 

real and ſubflantial Uſe. | 


Tze Crimes related Here are Great and True, 
The Subjects vary, and the Work.is New: 
By Reading, learn the Ways of Sin to ſhun, 

Be timely 2 and 2 "Il not be uudons. 
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Embelliſhed with a moſt r and 1 Set of entire New Copper- Plates, 
finely —— from original Deſigns, by WALE, Dopp, EG others. 
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| A Natrative of the horrid Murder, committed, by 


PETER Conway and MicHAEL RICHARDSON, 


on Mr. Venables, a Butcher in Whitechapel, 


and Mr. Rogers, a Carpenter; with an Account 
of their Execution, and being hung in Chains 
for the ſame. 5 


ROM the beſt accounts we have been able to 
obtain of theſe unhappy men, we learn, that 
An 1nattention to their education laid the foundation 


of their ruin. They engaged in the paths of vice- 


early in life, and having forfeited their characters 
by the irregularity of their conduct, their minds 
were gradually prepared for the commiſſion of the 
moſt horrid of crimes. It was too frequently theit 
99 7 to ſpend the greater part of the day in 

ouſes of ill fame, where they drank to ſuch a de- 


gree as to qualify themſelves for ſcenes of more 


than brutal enterprize during the night. 


| K V. | B On 
111 | | 
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On Saturday the 26th of May, 17570, Richard- 
ſon, Conway, and two men named Jackſon and 
Fox, went to the ſhop of Mr. Robert- Dun, in 
Princes- ſquare, near Ratclifi-highway, and pur- 
chaſed a pair of piſtols. The above- mentioned 
Jackſon was afterwards an evidence againſt his ac- 
complices : but we do not learn that Fox was ever 
taken into cuſtody. | 
- Having thus purchaſed the piſtols, they left. 
them at the houſe of an acquaintance, named Tho- 
mas; after which they all went to the lodgings of 
Conway, where they ſpent the night. 


On the ſucceeding day (Sunday) they took a 


coach to Whitechapel, where they continued drink- 
ing till the duſk of the evening, when they went to 
Thomas's houſe for the piſtols. Being unpro- 
vided with balls, they remained for a while in 
conſultation what to ſubſtitute in their ſtead; and 
at length they cut a pewter-ſpoon in pieces, and 
loaded their piſtols. 

This being done, Conway and Richardſon went 
together, and the other two accompanied them, but 
at a ſmall diſtance, that they might not appear to 
be a gang of Ruffians. They met a gentleman's 
ſervant, whom they ſtopped ; but, as he had no 
money, he was 83 to paſs without farther 
| moleſtation. _ 

It happened that, in the afternoon, Mr. Vena- 

bles, a Butcher in Whitechapel, had been ALOE 
to Stepney, with his neighbour, Mr. Rogers, a 
Carpenter ; : and they were returning to town when 
the were met by the villains abovementioned, 
which happened a few minutes after they had part- 
ed from the gentleman's ſervant. 

Mr. Venables and Mr. Rogers had the appear - 


ance of men from whom £ conliderable booty * 
be 
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be expected; whereupon Conway ſtopped the for- 
mer, and demanded his money; but, inſtead of de- 
livering it, Mr. Venables, who was a robuſt man, 
twice kn cked down Richardſon and Fox; and they 
had no ſooner recovered their legs, than Richard- 
ſon and Conway inſtantly fired their piſtols, and the 
two unoffending paſſengers | were killed on the 
ſpot. 
"Theſe unprovoked murders being thus perpe- 
trated, the villains did not ſtay to rob the parties ; 
but, with the conſciouſneſs of guilt, hurried away 
towards Stepney, whence they went to Ratcliff- 
highway, and thence ro Wapping, where they 
ſtopped a man, and robbed him of eighteen ſhil- 
lings and his watch. 

This robbery being committed, they haſtened 

WP, Darkhouſe-lane, near Billingfgate, where they 
ſtaid duringthe night; z and the next morning, after 
breakfaſting at a public houſe in Southwark, they 

1 8 5 with a view of conſulting their fafery | in 
flight. 

gy The bodies of the deceaſed, being found in the | 

road, were conveyed to the watch-houſe ; and a 
ſurgeon being ſent for, he examined the wounds, 
and found that they had been made by-pieces of 7 
pewter. _ 

On the following Wedneſday Jackſon was ap- 
prehended on ſuſpicion of having been concerned 

in the commiſſion. of theſe horrid murders. On his 
examination he gave information who. were his ac- 
 [complices; on which he was admitted an evidence 

for the crown. 
In a few days after Jackſon was raken | in cuſtody, 
Conway went to the ſhop of Mr. Burtman, a pawn- 
broker in Jermyn-ſtreet ; where he offered a watch 
in pledge. An advertiſement in the news paper, 
B 2 | deſcribing 


4 1 

deſcribing che perſon of Conway, having been rea d 
by Mr. Burtman, the latter imagined that he was 
the man thus deſcribed ; on which he gave a hint 
to one of his ſervants to fit by Conway, while he 
(Burtman) examined the watch. 

The ſervant, apprehending danger, whiſpered 
his maſter that it was probable he had piſtols in 


his poſſeſſion ; on which a perſon was ſent out, to 


requeſt the attendance of the neighbours, with-a 
view to prevent miſchief, In the interim Conway, 
remarking that they whiſpered together, begged 


permiſſion to retire to the vault ; which he was 


readily allowed to do: but on his return he was 
taken into cuſtody, and a coach was called to 
convey him to Sir John Fieldipg's office in Bow- 
ſtreet. 

As they were going thither, Mr. Burtman hinted 
a ſtrong ſuſpicion that Conway * was guilty of the 
murders ; to which the latter made this remarkable 
and ſhocking anſwer; D my eyes! though 


« am guilty (1 mean not guilty) I could not ſhoot 
& two men at once.” 


When he was brought to the houſe of the ma- 


2 abovementioned, he was confronted with 


ack ſon, when they mutually endeavoured to cri- 


minate each other; but the circumſtances againſt 


Conway were ſo very ſuſpicious, that Sir John 
Fileding did not heſitate to commit him to Newgate. 
Richardſon was likewiſe apprehended within five 


days after this commitment, and taken to Bow-ſtreet 
for examination; when the charge againſt him was 


ſo very ſtrong, that he was likewiſe committed to 


| Newgate, to abide the event of a trial by jury. 


Jackſon 
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* Some of the accounts give this man's name Conna way; 
but it is uncertain which is the true ſpelling. 
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Jackſon having been admitted an evidence (as 
abovementioned), bills of indictment were prefer- 
red, at the next ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, againſt 
Conway and Richardſon, who were thereupon put 
on their trials for the murders of Mr. Venables and 
Mr. Rogers. Jackſon's evidence againſt them was 
full and poſitive; and this being ſtrongly ſupported 
by that of the perſon of whom they had purchaſed 
the piſtols, aided by a variety of collateral circum- 
ſtances, the jury did not heſitate to convict them; 
the conſequence of which Was, that they were con- 
demned to die. 

After conviction they were, as uſual in ſuch 
caſes, lodged in the cells of Newgate; and we are 
ſorry to ſay that their penitence did not ſeem pro- 
portioned to the dreadful crime they had commit- 
ted; a crime of the blackeſt dye, and altogether 

unprovok ed by thoſe who fell victims to their in- 
human barbarity. 

On the Monday following they were conveyed 
to the place of execution; an incredible number 
of people attending the ſolemn proceſſion, and pre- 
paring to ſee the exit of men who had diſtinguiſhed | 
themſelves by the atrociouſneſs of their crimes, and 
whoſe ſtory had excited the public curioſity in a 
very high degree. 

Unprepared as theſe men appeared to have been 
for the dreadiul fate that awaited them, yet, when 
they ſaw how near and how certain it was, they 
ſeemed to be ſhocked to a degree beyond deſcrip- 
tion; and appeared as ſolemn and fincere in their 
Jevotions as Others who had luffered at the fatal 
tree. 

After execution their bodies were cut down, and 
conveyed to Bow - common, where they were put in 
chains, and hung on a gibbet. It is baidly credi- 


ble 
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1 
ble to think what immenſe numbers of people went 
from London, to take a view of theſe malefactors 
while hanging in chains: to talk of a thouſand, or 
ten thouſand, would be ſaying nothing. Perhaps 
more than fifty thouſand viſited the ſpot within 
the firſt five days. On Sunday, particularly, the 


place reſembled a crowded fair; and many people 


got money by ſelling liquors and other proviſions to 
the aſſembled multirude. So great was the crowd, 
that the banks in the neighbourhood, and even the 
hedges, were broken down, that the mob might 
gratify their eager curioſity, 

Theſe malefactors {uttered at Tyburn on the rgth 
of July, 1770. 

In the caſe of theſe men the conſciouſneſs of 
guilt will appear in its moſt ſtriking light; for af-— 
ter they had committed the murders, ſuch was their 
terror, that they did not dare to reap the intended 
fruits of their illegal expedition; for we find that 
the murdered men were not robbed, but the guilty 
parties ſought their ſafety in flight; ſo true is that 
ſcriptural expreſhon, the wicked fly, when no 
* man purſueth.“ 

No account has ever reached us of what became 
of the accomplice Fox. It was prefumed that he 


eſcaped out of the kingdom; but could he eſcape 


from his own conſcience ? from thoſe terrors which 
muit ever haunt the guilty mind ? Alas ! he could 
not. The attempt muſt have been vain ; ſince he 
carried about, with him the conſciouſneſs of being a 
murderer, and mutt have had a perpetual hell within 
his own breaſt. 

The ſtory before us will ſerve to enforce, in a 
very emphatic manner, that divine command, 
Thou ſhalt do no murder.“ May all the readers 


of this narrative be inſtructed in the doctrines of 
8555 ku- 
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humanity! nor provoke the vengeance of that 
God, who, though he may be flow to puniſh, will 
not ſuffer his holy commands to be trampled under 
too : 


& 


A Narrative of the Caſe of Joun STRETTON, who 
was executed for robbing the Mail; with an 
Account of the Circumitance that led to his De- 
tection. 


"HIS unhappy man was deſcended of reſpec- 
table parents, who gave him a liberal cdu— 
cation; nor did any circumſtance ariſe to throw 
blame on his character, till the diſcovery of the 
crime which colt him his life. 
He was apprenticed to a grocer in London, and 
ſerved his time with adegree of fidelity thar would 
have done credit to any ſervant ; and he appcarcd 
to gain the general good opinion of thoſe who were 
acquainted with him. 

At the expiration of his apprenticeſhip he went 
to live as a Journeyman to a grocer in Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet, where he ſtill maintained a fair character, 
and continued in this ſtation ſeveral years, during 
which he married and had a daughter; but his 
wife died a conſiderable time before the perpetra- 
tion of the fact which rendered him a fatal victim 
to the violated laws of his country. : 

Mr. Stretton, having by his trugality accumulat- 
ed a ſum of money, opened a ſhop in Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet on his own account, and had every reaſona- 
ble proſpect of ſucceſs; for ſo regular had "i 
| 3 is 
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E 
his conduct, and ſo irreproachable was his charac- 
ter, that not any perſon in his own way of buſi- 


neſs refuſed to give him credit to any reaſonable | 


amount. 
Unhappily, however, he had not long embarked 
in trade, before his ruin enſued, from a cauſe 
which one would have thought very unlikely to 
produce it. | 
Having conceived a deſign of advancing himſelf 
in life by a ſecond marriage, and a butcher in the 
neighbourhood being reputed worth a confiderable 


ſum of money, he paid his addreſſes to his daugh- 
ter, who was ſo well pleaſed with him, that ſhe 


did not heſitate to make a declaration in his favour ; \ 


but the father, unwilling to part with any money, 


as a Portion for his daughter, reſolved not to give 
his conſent, becauſe Mr. Stretton was not in cir- 
cumſtances of independence. ' 


1n the mean time the lovers contrived frequent 


opportunities of ſeeing each other, and the young 


woman repeatedly informed Mr. Stretton with the 
determination of her father. Chagrined by this 
circumſtance, and reſolved to remove the objecti- 
on which ſeemed to ariſe from his preſumed pover- 
ty, he made the dreadful reſolution of robbing the 
mail. 


He had not, however, for ſome time an oppor- 


tunity of carrying his intention into execution; for 


he was ſeized with a ſevere fit of illneſs, which con- 
fined him to his bed for ſome weeks, during which 
time he was frequently viſited by the girl whom he 
had courted, and alſo by her mother, who was a 
warm friend to the propofed marriage. 

At length he recovered his health in a very con- 


ſiderable degree; on which he reſolved to compleat, 


if poſſible, the plan which had ſo long agitated his 
| | mind. 
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mind. In purſuance hereof he took an opportuni- 
ty when his ſhopman was in bed one Saturday night 
to quit the houſe, and go as far as the City- road, 

between Iſlington and London, where he awaited 
the arrival of the Northern mail, which came op- 
poſite Peerleſs-pool about two o clock in the Morne 
Ing. 

Stretton, obſerving the oi coming up, 
ſtopped the mail, and took out ſuch bags as he 
thought proper; after which he went into Moor- 
fields, where he examined the contents of the bags, 
and taking out ſuch bills and notes as he thought 

Proper, left the bags behind him, and retired to 
his own houſe. 

As ſoon as the robbery was made known at the 
Poſt- office, the Poſtmaſter-general offered by ad- 
vertiſement, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, a reward 
of two hundred pounds for the apprehenſion of the 
robber : but nothing tranſpired in the courſe of 
ſeveral weeks; and it is probable that the offender 
might have remained much longer undetected, but 
for the following circumſtance. 

Stretton ſtill continued to pay his addreſſes to 
the butcher's daughter; but her father, unwilling 
that ſhe ſhould marry a man in low or doubtful 
circumſtances, was continually talking to Stretton 
on the ſubje& of money matters; till at length rhe 
latter was ſo imprudent as to ſhew him the draughts 
in his poſſeſſion, and even to ſend a porter to Mr. 
| Boldero's, the banker, for the acceptance of one of 
them, that no doubt might remain of their being 
good notes: but the porter had no ſooner preſent» 
ed the bill, than he was detained, and a peace- 
officer, and other perſons, were ſent in ſearch 
of Mr. Stretton, whom they found at his own 
houſe. 


Vor. V. C They 
41 | 
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They enquired how he came to be poſſeſſed of 
| the note in queſtion ; to which he replied, that he 
3 had taken it in che courſe of buſineſs from a perſon 
| in Bond-ſtreet who was in his debt. 
1 This ſtory did not ſeem to be credited : However 
| Va coach was called; and the parties went together 
to Bond-ſtreet, in ſearch of the perſon who was 
ſaid to have paid the bill: but no ſuch man could 
1 be found; on which the ſuſpicions againſt Stretton 
j being greatly ſtrengthened, he was conveyed to the 
houſe of Sir John Fielding, who committed him to 


| Newgate, to abide the event of a trial. 5 
Y Odjections being made by council to the putting 
him on his trial at the firſt and ſecond ſeſſions af- 
* ter his commitment, it was accordingly brought on 
| It the third *. 
When Mr. Stretton was put on his trial, full 
proof aroſe that the draughts and notes which had 
been taken out of the mail were found in his 
houſe, and, as he could give no probable account 
how they came into his poſſeſſion, there was a 
ſtrong preſumptive, amounting almoſt to poſitive, 
proof that he had himſelf committed the robbery; 
for it appeared evident to the jury, that a tradeſman, 
who had taken theſe bills and notes in the common 
courſe of buſineſs, could have accounted for the man- 
ner in which he became poſſeſſed of them, or at 
leaſt of the greater part of them. 
After a full deliberation on the caſe, the jury 
did not heſitate to 'Pronounice him guilty, the con- 
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It ought to be mentioned, to the credit of our Courts of 
Juſtice, that the lighteſt argument, which has but the appear- 
ahce of reaſon, is ſufficient to influence the bench in favour of 
the priſoner. 


2 : ſequence 


E 
ſequence of which was, that he received ſentence of 
death. 

After conviction he was regular in his attendance 
on the offices of divine worſhip; but no arguments 
that were made uſe of could prevail on him to acknow- 
ledge his guilt; and he ſteadily perſiſted in a deni- 
al of the Juſtice of his ſentence. Notwithſtanding 
this, he appeared exceedingly penitent for all the 
faults which he had ever committed; and declared 
that he expected ſalvation only through the merits 
of the Redeemer of mankind :—-but with regard to 
robbing the mail, he inſiſted that he had never been 
guilty of it, and that he deteſted the thought of 
ſuch an execrable baſeneſs, and was totally inno- 
cent of the crime alledged againſt him, 

Theſe declarations he repeatedly made; and on 
the morning of ry i when he was called down 
to the preſs-yard, to have his irons knocked off, he 
was urged by the ordinary of Newgate to make an 
explicit confeſſion of the crime ; but, far from doing 
ſo, he ſtill avowed his perfect innocence. 

He was attended to the place of execution by 
| immenſe crouds of people, who wiſhed to hear the 
dying words of a man to be executed for ſo capital 
a crime, for which he would never acknowledge 
the juſjice of that verdict by which he had been 
condemned, 

This unhappy man ſuffered at Tyburn on the 
iſt of Auguſt, 1770. 

Many people have thought ic impoſſible, and 
indeed humanity would ſuppoſe it ſo, for any man 
to die with a lic in his mouth ; but in the caſe of 
Stretton it will be very hard to form an opinion in 
his favour ; for, if he did not obtain the notes and 
draughts by robbing the mail, how did he obtain 
them — If he could have given an honeſt account 


C 2 how 
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( 12 ] 
how he became poſſeſſed of them; ; if he could, as 

Shakeſpear emphatically phraſes it, have delivered 

it would have been 

almoſt impoſſible that he ſhonld have been convicted; 

for the jurymen of this country (to their honour be it 

recorded) are exceedingly tender of the lives of 
their fellow-citizens. 

The preſumption then, in this particular caſe, 
is very ſtrong that the malefactor muſt have denied 
his crime from a ſpecies of pride altogether unwar- 

ramable. We would not wiſh to be thought ſe- 
vere or uncharitable in our conjectures; but it is 
improbable that any man could have been poſſeſſed 
of the contents of a mail, which had been robbed, 
without knowing how they came into his poſſeſ 
ſion. 

His ſending the draught to the banker's for ac- 
ceptance is a proot of the moſt egregious folly z_ 
for he muſt have been morally certain that his 
meſſenger would be ſtopped, and that his own de- 
tection would inevitably enſue. 

If we ſuppoſe that his love induced him to take 
this dangerous ſtep; we ſhould recollect that he 
had been married before, and was therefore the 
leſs likely to have been involved in a paſſion ſo 
violent as to tempt him to ſo dangerous an expe- 
riment. 

Upon the whole, notwithſtanding all appear- 
ances to the contrary, the preſumption is very 
ſtrong, that this man was in diſtreſſed circumſtances, | 
which he ſought to repair by marriage ; but find- 
ing his hopes at leaſt poſtponed, he took the moſt 
dangerous method imaginable to repair his ſhatter» _ 
ed fortunes. 

It is aſtoniſhing that, during his ſickneſs, he 
ſhould not have had fecollection enough to induce 

him 


. 

him to deſiſt from carrying into execution the dan- 
gerous plan he had formed. In general, ſickneſs 
is productive of thoughts more ſerious than thoſe 
which attend us in perfect health: but the whole 
of this unhappy man's conduct ſhould teach us to 
pray continually for the aſſiſting grace of God, that 
we may not be led into temptation, but delivered 
from all the evils that ſurround us; ſo that, after a 
ſhort paſſage through this troubleſome world, we 
may be received into the arms of eternal mercy ! 


A Narrative of the Trials of Luxe Cannon and 
Joux Sipay, who ſuffered for Burglary ; with 
ſome Account of their Behaviour. 


A T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in the 
month of February, 1771, Luke Cannon and 
John Siday were indicted for breaking and enterin 
the dwelling houſe of the Honourable Edward 
Stratford about two o'clock in the morning of the 
12th of January preceding, and ſtealing filver plate 
gold rings, diamonds, and a variety of other va- 
Juable articles, ro the amount of two thouſand 
pounds. | | 
It would be equally uſeleſs and tedious to re- 
count the particulars of the indictment ; for the 
things ſtolen were ſo very numefous, that the bare 
recital of them would fill ſome pages of this work. 
Mary Brain, who had been a ſervant to Mr. Strat- 
ford at the time of the robbery, depoſed, that Can- 
'non had likewiſe lived with her Maſter, but had 
been diſcharged on the ſecond of January; that 
| | Siday 
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Siday eame for ſome cloaths which Cannon had 
left behind him; but that the ſervants would not 
deliver them, as they conceived he had no authority 
to come thither. She ſaid that there was an area 
before the window of the fore-kitchen, which ſhe 
found to be faſt at ten o'clock, and that the kitchen 
window-ſhutter was ſecure at eight o'clock ; and 
likewiſe, that the robbers muſt have entered at the 
fore-kitchen. 

Alexander Cornelius depoſed, that he was a ſer- 


want of Mr. Stratford; and that when he aroſe on 


the morning of the 12th of January, he found a 
preſs burſt open which he had ſafely locked on the 
preceding night, and that the plate was gone : that 
he found the plate cheſt in the houſe keeper's room 
burſt open ; that the faſh in the window of the area 


had been burſt, and the cords were hanging to it; 


and that he obſerved many ſpecks of wax about the | 
hall, and fome dirt which was not there on the pre- 
ceding night, He ſaid he had not been above ten 


or eleven days in Mr. Stratford's ſervice, and was 


ignorant of what was loft out of the houſe-keeper's 
room. 

Elizabeth Chamberlayne (che houſe-keeper) 
confirmed as much of Cornelius's evidence as came 
within her knowledge, and ſaid that nothing was 
ſtolen from her room except the plate. She de- 
poſed that Cannon entered into Mr. Stratford's ſer- 
vice at Bath; but ſhe had never ſeen Siday till afe 
ter he was taken into cuſtody, 

Mr. Stratford gave the particulars of his having 
been robbed, as far as he could be acquainted with 
them ;—he ſaid, that he had taken Cannon intohis 
ſervice at Bath, but diſcharged him on the ſecond 
of January, on finding hun much fluſhed with li- 

' _ quor, 
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quor, as he made it a rule never to keep a ſervant 
who was attached to the vice of drunkerineſs. 
Moſes Levi, a dealer in old cloaths, depoled, that 
Siday called him into his lodgings in Sea-coal-lane 
on the 21ſt of January, when Cannon was preſent, 
and that he bought of Siday ſome valuable cloaths, 
and 650 ounces of plate, paying for it upwards of 
one hundred and ſeventy pounds in caſh and a note 
and that he paid a part of the ſum to Siday, and 
a part to Cannon; and farther, that he fold the 
Plate to Jacob Jacobs, the ſon of Lazarus Jacobs. 
The teſtimony of the witneſs was poſitive that both 
the priſoners were preſent at the time he made the 
purchaſe. 

There were a variety of corroborative circum- 
ſtances, tending to prove the ſtealing and ſelling of 
the plate and other effects: but the affair was fo 
clear to the jury, that they did not heſitate to find 
the priſoners guilty; in conſequence of which they 
received ſentence of death. 

At the ſame time Lazarus Jacobs, Jacob Jacobs, 
and Michael Glannon, were tried for receiving the 
ſtolen effects; when Lazarus was acquitted, but 
Jacob Jacobs and Glannon were convicted, and ſen- 
tenced to be tranſported for fourteen years, though 
they made very artful defences, and Glannon par- 
ticularly brought many people to teſtify to his cha- 
rater : — but character will have little weight a- 
gainſt poſitive evidence. 

After conviction, the behaviour of Cannon and 
Siday was by no means adapted to their unhappy 
ſituation. They were attended, as uſual in ſuch 
caſes, by the ordinary of Newgate, but paid little 
regard to his pious exhortations. 

On the morning of execution Siday behaved in 
the moſt hardened manner ; and of three others 


that 


(8). 


that were condemned to ſuffer, one of them 
ſtruck the executioner when he was put into the 
Cart. | 
Immenſe crowds of ſpectators attended theſe un- 
happy young men to the place of their fatal exit; 
for their crimes had been much the ſubject of pub- 
lic converſation. viday, in particular, had been 
concerned with George Birch in breaking open the 


houſe of Mr. Greenfield, linen-draper, in Fleet- 
ſtreet, and robbing ir of g00 de to the amount of 


more than thirteen hundred pounds. 
When they arrived at the place of execution, 


Cannon ſaid, that he had been a ſingle man, a 


married man, an honeſt man, and a rogue, within 
a twelvemonth; ; and in which time he ſhould ſuf- 
8 | 

Luke Cannon and John Siday were executed at 
Tyburn on the 27th of February, 1771. 

Ot Cannon we have not been able to learn any 
farther particulars than what may be gathered from 
the courſe of the evidence above-recited. With 
regard to Siday, we are told, that he was born of 
reſpectable parents, well educated, and apprenticed 
to the very genteel prof. ſhcn of a printer. What 
uſe he made of thele advantages is but too plainly 
ſeen in the preceding narrative. 

An early attachment to bad company, an early 
introduction to the paths of vice, led with rapid 
and certain ſucceſs to his ruin. Such ruin may 
be expected, and ought to be dreaded, by every 
youth, who dare not have the relolution of tread- 
ing in the paths of virtue. 

Vet, when we confider how much more eaſy it 
is to be honeſt than otherwiſe, how fate and how 
plain is the path of duty, one would wonder that 

any 


We. 
any could be blind enough to deviate into the ways 
of error! 

From a ſerious conſideration of the caſe before 
us, youth ſhould be taught that a ſteady and unre- 
mitting perſeverance in the line of duty, whatever 
little inconyeniencies may ſeem to attend them at the 
time, will infallibly tend to promote their welfare, 
temporal and eternal. 

What perſon in his ſenſes would condeſcend ta 
to be a rogue, when it is ſo much his intereſt to be 
honeſt? To ſay nothing of higher conſidera- 
tions, the mere credit of living in reputation, and 
being ſpoken well of by all our neighbours, ſhould 
be ſufficient to put vice out of faſhion | 

ln the caſe before us one excellent leſſon is taught 
to ſervants : Mr. Stratford diſchaged Cannon, be- 
cauſe he found him in liquor. — The reaſon was a 
good one. The man who will diſguiſe himſelf, ſo 
as not to have the command of his own intellects, 
can never be the faithful ſervant of any maſter. 
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A full and particular Account of the Caſes of 
Levi WEIL, As HER WEIL, Jacor LAZ ARus, 
and SoLloM ON PoRTER, Who were convicted of, 
and executed for, Robbery and Murder. 


H E. cireumſtange of the robbery at Mrs. 
Hutchins's houſe at Chelſea, and the murder 

that was the conſequence of this egregious violation 
of the laws, muſt be within the memory of almoſt 
all our readers: but as the affair was greatly the 
ſubject of public converſation at the time, and 


whole body of people were inſulted for the 


Vor. V. crime; 
43 


[is 1 
crimes of a few individuals, we think it proper to 
be as exact as poſhble in the recital of particulars. 

The ſubjects of this ſhocking narrative were all 
of them Jews; and ſuch were their proceedings, that 
it may be caſily conceived that they were a diſgrace 
to people of any perſuaſion. 

Levi Weil had been educated in a rank above 
his accomplices. He had ſtudied phyſic in the uni- 
verlity of Leyden, Where he was admitted to the 
degree of Doctor in that faculty; and then coming 


to England, he practiſed phyſic in London, with 


no inconſiderable degree of ſucceſs, and was always 
known by the name of Doctor Weil: but ſo deſti- 
tute was he of all principle, and ſuch was the de- 


pravity of his heart, that he determined to engage 


in the dangerous practice of robbery ; and, having 


formed this fatal reſolution, he wrote to After» 


dam to ſome poor Jews, to come to England, and 
aſſiſt him in his intended depredations on the pub- 
lic; and at the ſame time informed them, that 
in England large ſams were to be acquired by the 
practice of theft. 

The inconfiderate men no ſooner received Dr. 
Weil's letter, .than they procured a paſſport from 
the Engliſh conful, and, embarking in the Harwich, 
packet boat, arrived in England. 

They luſt no time in repairing to London; and 
immediately attending Dr. Weil, he informed them 
that his plan was, that they ſhould go out in the 
day-time, and minutely ſurvey ſuch houſes near 
London as might probably afford a good booty in 


the night. 


In purſuance of this plan they robbed the houſe 


of a lady near Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, and like- 


wiſe that of Mr. Barclay near Endfield, whence they 
carried oft plate and caſh to a oonſiderable amount. 
This 
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This courſe of life they continued for ſome time» 
always binding the ſervants in the houſes which 
they robbed, and leaving. them in that ſituation till 
they might be relieved by any perſon who ſhould 
witneſs their diſtreſs ; and in the mean time the 

villains haſtened to nden with their ill- acquired 

booty. But we now proceed to relate the particu- 
lars of the dreadful crime which ended in the death 
of the four malefactors whoſe names are mentioned 
at the head of this narrative. 

Mrs. Hutchins was a widow lady, who occu- 
pied a very conſiderable farm in the King's-road, 
Chelſea; and the Jews having made artful enqui- 
ries into her circumſtances, and finding a probabi- 
lity of obtaining a valuable booty, they formed the 
reſolution of robbing her houſe. 

In purſuance of this plan they went to Chelſea on 
the evening of the 11th of June, 1771; and having 
ſaunteredinthefieldstill the clock had ſtruck ten, they 
then went to the houſe of Mrs. Hutchins, and o 
ing at the door, it was opened by a maid- ſervant. 
The door was no ſooner opened, than eight Jews 

ruſhed into the houſe. At this time Mrs. Hutchins 
was in the parlour ; but, hearing the barking of hes 

3 dog, ſhe ran forwards, to learn what occaſioned 
the diſturbance, when ſhe found that the girl's. 

cap was torn by the villains, who were treating 
her with very unwarrantable ſeverity. Mrs. Hutch- 
ins would have aſſiſted the girl ; but Doctor Weil 
ſeized on her, and compelled her to fit down in a 
chair; after which he) threw part of her cloaths 
over her head, to prevent her having a view of the 
houſe-breakers; and he threatened to murder Mrs. 
Hutchins, if ſhe made any difturbance. 

Terrified into ſubmiſſion, ſhe promiſed to remain 
in her preſent as ; and in the mean time we 

2 | 
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bf the Jews went up ſtairs to a rom where joſeph 

low, and William Stone, two men-ſervants of 
Mrs. Ilutchins, were in bed together, and in a 
ſound ſleep. Doctor Weil gave Stone a violent 
blow cn the breaſt, by which he was wikited 1 

aud Slow ſtarting up at that inſtant, one of the 
villains cried out,“ ſhoot him ;” and a piſtol was 
immediately fired, the ball from which took place 
in the body of Slow, who inſtantly exclaimed, 
Lord have mercy on me! I am murdered, I am 
. murdefed.” 
Ihe villains now dragged the body of the wound- 
ed man towards the head of the ſtairs, which being 
obſerved by Stone, he made his eſcape out of the 
window; but, before he had effected his eſcape, he 


Was fired at by one of the gang; though happily 
the ſhot aid. not take effect. . 5 e 

They now proceeded to plunder the houſe; 
and obtained a conſiderable booty in plate. After 
this they applied to Mrs. Hutchins for money. She 
gave them her watch; but ſtill they inſiſted on 
money, which they ſaid they came for, and would 
have, or they would deſtroy her. One of them 
ſtruck her ſo forcibly on the mouth, as to looſen a 
tooth ; on which, in the dread of ſill farther vio- 
Jence, the went up ſtairs with them, and gave them 
fixty-four guineas. 

Having thus obtained all the booty they could; 
the villains quitted the houſe ; on which Mrs. 
Hutchins went to ſce how her ſervants had fared 
in this borrid violatioh of law and humanity, She 
found two of the 'maid-ſervants bound together; 
and no ſooner had ſhe given them their liberty, 
than the wovvded man approached her, and ſaid, 
& How are you, Madam ?—for I am dead.” —Theſe 
words were ſcarcely pronounced, when he dropped 
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on the floor; and, having languiſhed under the 
moſt excruciating pains till the afternoon of the 
following day, he then expired, leaving behind him 
a wife and two children to lament his loſs. 
The murderers, having effected a perfect eſcape, 
remained undiſcovered for a conſiderable time, till 
Daniel Iſaacs, one of the gang, became the means; 
in the hand of Providence, of diſcovering his ac- 
complices. The caſe was this. Iſaacs was one of 
thoſe unhappy men who had been induced to come 
from Holland in contequer.ce of Or. Weil's letter; 
and being now reduced to circumſtances of diſtreſs; 
he applied for aſſiſtance to the elders of the Jewiſh 
Iynagogue. | | . 
The treaſurer of the ſynagogue, Mr. Myers, * 
refuſed Iſaacs any immediate afhiſtance, urging as a 
reaſon, that he had acted improperly in leaving 
his native country, Holland, where he might have 
probably obtained an honeſt Hvelihood, and coming 


to England, where he could not have an equal chance 
of living in credit. 


* 


The robbery and murder at Mrs. Hutchins's was 
no ſooner known, than a reward was offered, from 
the Secretary of State's office, for the apprehenſion 
of the offenders; and this offer was ſeconded by that 
of a much more conſiderable reward from the city 

of London: on which, Iſaacs, greatly reduced by 
poverty, and tempted by the proſpect of the re- 
ward, went to Mr. Myers, whom he made acquaint- 
ed with the whole of the ſhocking tranſaction. 

Hereupon Mr. Myers took Iſaacs to Sir John 
Fielding's office, where he was ſtrictly examined, 


* This Mr. Myers is till living (in January 1779); and, to 
his honour be it ſpoken, has been always as ready to promote 


the puniſhment of diſhoneſt Jews, as to protect honeſt men of 
the ſame religion, | Fa 
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and admitted an evidence againſt his accomplices, 
fix of whom were ſoon apprehended ; but the other 
mage his eſcape, and it 1s ſuppoſed he went abroad, 
as he has not been heard of fince. 

At the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in the 
month of December, 1771, Levi Weil, Aſher Weil, 
Marcus Hartogh, Jacob Lazarus, Solomon Porter, 
Lazarus Harry, and Abraham Linevill (the party - 
who had abſconded), were indicted for the felony and 
murder above- mentioned; when the two of the 
name of Weil, with Jacob Lazarus, and Solomon 
Porter, were capitally convicted; and Marcus Har- 
togh, and Lazarus Harry, were acquitted. 

 - Theſe men, as is cuſtomary in all caſes of mur- 
der, when it can be made convenient to the court, 
were tried on a Friday ; and on the following 
day they were anathematized in the ſynagogue. 

As their execution was to take place on the 

Monday following, one of their Rabbies went to 
them in the preſs-yard of Newgate, and delivered 
to each of them a Hebrew book; but declined at- 
tending them to the place of death, nor even prayed 
with them at the time of his viſit. 
Ihey were attended to the place of execution 
by immenſe crowds of people, who were anxious 
to witneſs the exit of wretches whoſe crimes had 
been ſo much the object of public notice. 

Having prayed together, and ſung an hymn in 
the Hebrew language, they were launched into 
eternity. After che bodies had hung the cuſtom- 
ary time, that of Doctor Weil was delivered to the 
gentlemen of the Royal Academy, while thoſe of 
his accomplices were conveyed to Surgeons! -hall ro 

be diſſected. | 

Theſe victims to the violated laws ſuffered at 
Tyra on the ech of December, 1771. 
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Every one who has read this narrative, will 


allow that the crime of the above- mentioned ma- 


lefactors was of the firſt magnitude; and that the 


forfeit they paid was not too great for the offences 


they had committed ;—burglary and murder equal- 
ly unprovoked but their crime, conviction, and 
execution, gave riſe to a ſcene of inſult and inhu- 
manity highly reproachful to the lower ranks of 
people in London: nor were thoſe in ſuperior ſta- 
tions wholly diveſted of it. 

A Jew could ſcarcely paſs the ſtreets but he was 
upbraided with the words,“ Hutchins” and“ Chel- 
ſea,” and many of them were pulled by the beards; 
while thoſe, who ought to have taken the inſulters 


into cuſtody, ſtood calmly by, and triumphed in 


the inſult. 


All this might ariſe from what they thought to 
be, and perhaps might be, generous impulſes ! 


© 


but ſhall any perſon of liberal breeding fee a fellow 


ſubject inſulted, in defiance of law and reaſon, and 


not endeavour to protect him? All the rights of 


humanity, as well as the laws of the land, forbid the 
{uppoſition. 

There is ſomething wantonly cruel in affronting 
the whole body of a people, becauſe a few indi- 
viduals of that people have rendered themſelves 
obnoxious by the atrocity of their guilt, As well 
might we affront an Engliſhman, becauſe an Eng— 
liſhman may have ſuffered the ſentence of the law, 
as a Jew, becauſe that fatal ſentence may have 
followed the crimes of ſome of his profeſſion. 

In this caſe, to put all conſiderations of good 
manners and decorum out of the queſtion, chriſtian 
charity ought to prevail; and we ſhould no more 
quarrel with a man becauſe he cannot coincide with 
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us in ſentiments, than we ſhould for not being born 
with us at the ſame time and place with ourſelves. / 
A true chriſtian will pity and forgive the errors 
of a Jew :—he has the glorious light of the goſpel 
to guide him ; and devoutly ought he to be thankful 
for its ſuperior influence! The Jews hope for a 
Meffiah to come: we boaſt of the revelation already 
made; and ſurely our compaſſion ought to be ex- 
tended to thoſe whom we think leſs happy than 
ourſelves:— This is the very eſſence of charity; 


and he, who cannot pity the man that he thinks in 


diſtreſs, is ſcarcely deſerving of pity from others. 
Chriſtians ought to offer up their moſt ardent 
thanks to God who has beſtowed on them the bleſ- 


ſings of divine revelation z apd well may they lays 
in the words of the poet, 


Lord, I aſcribe it to thy grace, 
And not to chance, as others do; 
That I was born of Chriſtian race, 
And not a Heathen, or a Jew. 


What would the ancient Fewi/h kings, 
And 7ewijh prophets, once have given, 
Could they have heard the glorious things, 


Which Chriſt reveal'd, and brought from 
(heaven! 


After all, much muſt be allowed to the force of 
birth, and the prejudice of education; nor can the 
ſincereſt chriſtian, firm as he thinks he treads on 
chriſtian ground, be aſſured, that he ſhould nor 
have been a Jew, if he had been born of Jewiſh 
parents, and educated in that perſuaſion. 

Humility, therefore, and devout reverence for 
the W of the r are the great 
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leſſons to be drawn from this ſerious concluſion of 
a very melancholy tale; and we hope they will be 
properly attended to by all our readers : 


A Narrative of the extraordinary Caſes of Ep— 
WARD BIRCH, and MaTTHEtw MARTIN, who 
were hanged for Forgery; with ſome Account 
of their Behaviour alter Convidtion. 


HE firſt mentioned of theſe malefattors; 
Birch, was the ſon of very reſpectable pa- 
rents, and born at Hereford; and aſter having re- 
ceived a very liberal education. he ſerved as a lieu- 

_ tenant in the militia during the late war. 

Being concerned in a matter reſpecting a family 
eſtate, the right of Which was litigating in the 
court of chancery, he came to London in the year 
1766; and as his buſineſs oblived him to {ta ay in 
town for a conſiderable time, and being of a 
ſcheming turn of mind, and poſſeſled of ſome mo— 
ney, he determined to employ it in ſome manner 
that he thought would prove advantageous. 

While he was deliberating on the belt method 
of diſpoſing of his money, he became acquainted 
with a perſon named Cobb, a mechanic ot ſingular | 
ingenuity, who had contrived a machine for the p 
catching of fiſh in much greater numbers than by 
the uſual methods. 

Mr. Cobb was not in circumſtances to carry his 
plan into. execution, yet was exceedingly anxious 
to reap the fruits of his ingenuity. It is not there- 
fore to be wondered at, that he readily embraced 
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an offer of partnerſhip with Birch, who was able to 
Jay down the ſum that mighr be wanted for the 
completion of the ſcheme. This being the ſitua- 
tion of both parties, the partnerſhip of courſe en- 
ſued, the terms of which were very advantageous 
to Birch. | 

Mr. Cobb having procured a patent to ſecure 
to him the ſole emoluments to ariſe from his 
ſcheme, Birch advanced the money to pay for it, 
and a farther ſum to fit ont a veſſel, which was ſent 
to ſea under the immediate direction of Cobb. 
This ſtep was intended only as an effort of the 
ſucceſs that was likely to attend the ſcheme ; but 
as the firſt trial exceeded the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations of either party, Birch formed the un- 
generous deſign of becoming ſole proprietor of the 
patent. 

With this view he found! a pretence to quarrel 
with Cobb. The ſcheme did not take complete 
effect; but the partnerſhip was diſſolved on the 
following terms, Viz. that Birch ſhould be al- 
* lowed the uſe of Cobb's machine to fiſh with till 
ſuch time as the money owing to him was paid, 
while Cobb was to carry on the fiſhery in what 
manner he thought proper.” This agreement 
took place early in the year 1768, and Cobb being 
now reduced to very low circumſtances, embarked 
tor Denmark, where he continued many months. 


0 
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Birch, in the mean time, flattered himſelf with 


the hope of obtaining a very conſiderable fortune 
by the new project; and at this time he married 4 
girl, with whom he received a fortune of five hun- 
dred pounds. During Mr. Cobb's abſence from 
England, Birch went to South Wales, where he 
engaged 1 in the buſineſs of the e which, for 


ſome 


„ 


ſome months, was attended with as great ſucceſs as 
could have been expected. 

In order to diſpoſe to advantage of the fiſh thus 
taken, ai agent was employed to fell them in Lon- 
don ; ana they were regularly fent up in machines 
conſtrued for bringing them up with expedition, 
and withont injury. 

It happened that a quarrel aroſe between Birch 
and the perſon who was his agent, reſpcting the 
punctuality of payments; on which the latter was 
arreſted by Birch; but he inſtantly gave bail to the 

action, and then prevailed on a rope maker to arreſt 
Mr. Birch. 

Theſe matters were litigated with the utmoſt 
warmth and imprudence on both fides; till at 
length Birch found himſelf fo embarraſſed by the 
expences of law, * that he was obliged to take re- 
fuge ! in a priſon. 

The buſineſs of his fiſhery was now wholly neg- 
lected, and at length he determincd to take the 


benefit of an inſolvent act; and it is ſaid that he 


was perjured in this matter, ſwearing that he was 
in Ireland at the time preſcribed by law, though he 
had not been out of this kingdom; but this we do 
not aver as a fact, unwilling to load the unfortu- 
nate, and the deceaſed, with the imputation of 
crimes which poſſibly they may never have commit- 
ted : and we are the more difhdent of admitting rhe 
alledged crime in this particular caſe, becauſe it is 
probable, that if Birch had been perjured, he would 


— — . 


* Surely no man in his ſenſes would deliberately WR in 
law. How many inſtances do we ſee of the lawyers ſwallow- 
ing up the whole property! It is better for a man to ſubmit ts 
an inſulr, than to be firipped of all he has in the wortd, as 
is but too frequent iy the caſe, 
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have been proſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity of 
the law, | „ 

Be this as it may, he was now in circumſtances 
of great diſtreſs, having no other ſupport for him- 
ſelf and his wife than what aroſe from the caſual 
bounty of his friends. 

We are told, that for a year after he was cleared 
by the act for the relief of infolvent debtors, he 

was perpetu:lly deviſing ſchemes to raiſe money, 
ſome of wh:ch were not the moſt laudable; and 
that at length he engaged in a forgery, not leſs 
extraordinary in the deſign, t than fatal in its conſe- 
QUEONcEs, 

It happened that Sir Andrew Chadwick, who 
was one of the band of gentlemen nenfioners; was 
in poſſeſhon of eitates to a very confiderable amount. 
Sir Andrew, having attained a very great age, had 
repeatechty drawn his will, at diſtant periods, but 
had not tioned his name to any will that he had 
made, though there were many copies of what he 
intended to have dune tor his relations and imme— 
diate heirs at law. 

Biich becoming acquainted with a woman who 
had found one of the wills in an old trunk that had 
been the property of Sir Andrew, the former 
ſecmed to think, on the peruſal of it, that ſome 
emolument might ariſe from the poſſeſſion of this 
paper. 
in a ſhort time afterwards Sir Andrew died ; and 
no will regularly execured being found, a gentle- 
man of Lancainire, who had married a niece of the 
deceaſed, took poſſeſſion of his fortune, in defect 
of claim being made by any nearer relation. 

In the mean time Birch wade diligent enquiry. 


after the relations of Sir Audrew, and at length 
found 


* 
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found that one of them, who lived in Ireland, had 
a better title to the eſtate than the perſon who was 


then in poſleſſion of it. With a view to mike a 


private advantage, Birch made known his diſcovery 
to Matthew Martin, the other ſubject of this melan- 
choly narrative, Martin was a watch=maker by pro- 
feſſion, and in eaſy circumſtances. He advanced a 
ſum of money to enable Birch to go to Ireland, and 


find out the right heir to the eſtate. 


Birch ſet out on this expedition; and having 
found more than one claimam, he returned to 
London, and made a new will in the name of the 


A) deceaſed, conveying the fortune to the Irith rela- 


tions. Tins being done, Birchand Martin ſubmit— 
ted the forged will to the inſpection of an attorney; 
and it was agreed to commence an action for reco— 
very, againſt the gentleman who was in poſſeſſion of 
the eſtate. 

[t appeared, that the preſumprive will had been 
dated in the year 1764; but ſome draughts of wills 


made ſince that time by Sir Aadrew Chadwick be- 


ing found amoug the papers of the deccated, a ſul- 
picion arole that a jorverv had been committed in 
the buſineſs ; on which Birch and Martin were taken 
into cuſtody, and carried to Sir Jolin Lielding's 
office, where Birch's behaviour was planſible in a 
very high degree ; and he gave ſuch an account of 
his becoming poſſeſſed of the will, as would have 
ſatisfied perſons not aware of the knavery of man— 
kind. Several perſons attended ar the office, ready 
to bail Birch and Martin; but the magiſtrate re- 
fuled to accept of any bail, and committed the pri- 
ſoners to Newgate. 

In the interim between the commitment and the 


trial, one of the moſt extraordinary Circumſtances 
happened that was ever recorded iu a work of this 


Nature, 


TH vo 

nature. A paper- maker who lived at Maidſtone, 
being in town on his private buſineſs, fell into 
company with the attorney who was employed to 
carry on the proſecution; and the converſation 
happening to turn on the circumſtances of the 
preſumed forgery, he begged to have a ſight of 
the will, which at this time being in the hands of 
Sir John Fielding, the attorney took him to the 
office of that magiſtrate, where the will was pre- 
ſented to him; and no ſooner had he taken a view 
of it, than he declared, that in the year 1768, he 
had made the paper on which that very will was 
written. 

The trial of the priſoners was brought on at the 
enſuing ſeſſion of gaol delivery at the Old Bailey. 
The paper-maker above mentioned was an evidence, 
and the molt material one, on the trial; for he 
proved, that the paper had a mark upon it, which 
he himſelf invented in the year 1768, and he po- 
ſirively ſwore, that the paper was of his own ma- 
nufacture. 

Though there were ſeveral collateral proofs of 
the fact, yet they would not have been ot ſufficient 
weight to convict the priſoners, but for this poſi- 
tive evidence of the paper-maker, Birch croſs- 
examined the witneſſes in ſuch a manner as proved 
that he was a man of ſubtlety and addrelts ; but, 
notwithſtanding all his artifices, both the priſoners 
were found guilty, after a trial w hich continued 
thirteen hours. 

The council for the convicts moved an arreſt of 
judgment on the laſt day of the ſeſſions, founded 
on a point of law preſuined to have ariſen in their 
favour. No . being made to this motion, 
the ſentence was poltponed till the final opinion 
of the learned judges had been taken on the ak, 

This 
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This caſe was learnedly argued betore the judges 
(vine of whom were preſent) at Serjeants'-inn- 
hall, in Michaelmas term, 1771; when the reve- 
rend bench was unanimous 1n opinion, that the 
convidts were guilty of the crime alledged againſt 
them; in conſequence of which they were con- 
demned to die. 

After ſentence of death was paſſed on them, 
they behaved with a decent and devout reſignation 
to their fate; for not entertaining the leaſt hope 
of that pardon which could not reaſonably be ex- 
pected, they made every preparation for the awful 
change that was to await them. 

On the day of execution they were fervent in 
their devotions at the fatal tree; and, after the 
cuſtomary ceremonies on fuch ſolemn occaſions, 
they were turned off, and after hanging the uſual 
time, their bodies were delivered to their friends, 
in order to be buried. 


Theſe unhappy men ſuflered at Tyburn on the 
2d of January, 1772. 

The intervention of Pronidencs in the detection 
of guilt is moſt {ſtrongly exhibited in the cafe of 
theſe malefactors. Who could have conceived that 
the diſcovery of forgery ſhould have ariſen from a 
circumſtance ſo apparently trifling as the writing a 
preſumptive wilt n one ſheet of paper rather than 
on another ? Vet ſo it happened. Little did the 
forgerer think, when he purchaſed the ſheet of 
paper, that it was to he the immediate inſtrument 
of his own deſtruction | 

We have had many opportunities, in the courſe 
of this work, of remarking on the horrid nature, 
and dangerous conſequences, of forgery : but no- 
thing has equalled the particularity of the caſes of 
Birch and Martin, and perhaps ſuch an inſtance 

may 
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may not occur again for an age: yet ſurely this 
ought to afford a leſſon of the higheſt caution, never 
to be guilty of a crime which leads to ſuch certain 
and abſolute deſtruction. | = 

One would think common conſiderations of ho- 
neſty might prevent the commiſhon of an act ſo 
detrimental to the commercial world ; and yet for- 
geries are generally committed by perſons in 
trade. What would the tradeſman, who is daring 
enough to take up the pen to forge a bill, think 
of another who ſhould take ſuch a liberty with 
himſelf ? He would be ready to execrate him as a 
villain. This conſideration ought to be allowed to 
have its due influence. © Do unto others as you 
„ would they ſhould do unto you” is a precept 
of divine authority, and ought to be of perpetual | 
force. 

In the affair of the malefaQors in queſtion, their 
council ſtarted an objection, which left their caſe 
to the conſideration of the judges. Very few caſes 
have we known where the opinions of the judges 
differed from thoſe of the juries of this country. 
In fact, the juries, according to the conſtruction of 
our laws, and in the eye of reaſon, are the true 
judges of the fact, the eſſential declarers of the 
guilt or innocence of che party accuſed. 

Notwithſtanding this, we ought t think our- 
ſelves happy in the tender exertion of our legiſla— 
tive power. When one jury has found a man guil- 
ty, the ſlighteſt error, real or accidental, will en- 
title his caſe to the retroſpection of a ſecond, that of 
the venerable bench of judges, who cannot be ſup - 
poſed to be biaſſed by any intereſt, to be influenced 
by any conſideration, to give their opinions in ta- 
vour of either party, contrary to the eſtabliſned 
rules of right, and the known laws of the land. 

- Upon 
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Upon the whole, we have a claim to triumph in 
the protection afforded us by the laws; and thoſe 


who "wilfully tranſgreſs them, ought to be puniſhed 
jn the moſt exemplary manner. | 


n 
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A full and particular Account of the Caſe of 
RoBERT PowEL, who was hanged for Forgery; 


with n Reflections as naturally ariſe from the 
Sub) 5 | | | _ | 


T* HIS unhappy victim to the violated laws of 
his country was a native of Merioneth, in 
orth Wales. His parents were poor people; but 
were diſtinguiſhed by the honeſty and regularity 
of their conduct. They educated him as well as 
their circymſtances would permit them, and then 
ſent him to London, in the hope that he might be 
able to advance hjmſelf in life. 
|  Powel had not been long in town before he ob- 
tained the place of a ſhopman, in the ſervice of a 
tradeſman of reputation. In this ſtation his be- 
hayiour was fo unexceptionable, and there was ſo 
much of gracefulneſs in his perſon and manner, 
that his maſter ſoon raiſed his wages, and ſought 
every opportunity of promoting his intereſt ; in- 
deed every perſon in the family was pleaſed with 
the decorum that appeared in all his behaviour; 
which was laid down as a rule of conduct that ought 
to be obſerved and copied by the other ſervants, 
By an even and ſteady courſe of frugality Powel 
ſaved money enough to embark in buſineſs for 
himſelf; and, on the death of his maſter, he 
Vol., V. F courted 
$5 | 
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| courted the ſiſter of Mr. Taylor Barrow, who held 
a place of fome importance in the euſtom- houſe. 
Mr. Barrow, excluſive of his place, carried on a 
conſiderable buſinefſs; and Mr. Powel, having en- 
gaged in trade, was as ſucceſsful] as the molt ſan- 
Zuinc of his friends could have wiſhed him to be; 
and, in general, was looked upon to be a young man 
in a thriving way of buſineſs. 
In fact, he was ſoon in very flouriſhing circum- 
ſtances, and his ſucceſs induced him, coutrary to 
the advice of his friends, to take a large farm a 
few miles from the metr@polis ; which took up 
more of his time and attention, than it can be pre- 
ſumed a tradeſman could foare from his buſineſs; 
ſo that the wonder will be leſs that ruin ſhbuld 
enſue. 
Having involved himſelf by undertaking too 
many concerns, he was reduced in circumſtances, 
and determined on the commiſſion of that forgery 
which colt him his life. 
= His brother-in-law, Mr. Taylor Barrow, was 
poſſeſſed of ver conſiderable property in the Eaſt- 
Iudia Stock. Poel being. apprized of this, and 
knowing that Stock bore a very high price at that 
time, for ged his name to an order for the ſelling 
out four hundred pounds. : 
This being done, he went to a coffee-houſe, and 
enquired for a broker. The maſter of the houſe 
recommended him to a Mr. Portis, who was largely 
concerned in the brokery bulineſs. Mr. Portis, 
being ſent for, attended Powel to the Laſt-India 
houſe in Leadenhall-ftreer, where the Jatter decla- 
red thar he was Taylor Barrow, the proprietor of 
the Stock, which he transferred by 1mitating the 
hand of his brother-in-law with ſo much art, that 
no ſuſpicion aroſe of the forgery. 


On 


On the day the ſtock was transferred Portis ſold 
it to a third perſon, and giving the produce to 


Powel, he immediately quitted his family, and went 


into Wales on a viſit to his relations, 

It was not long before a diſcovery was made of 
the forgery, and a large reward was offered for 
the apprehenſion of Powel; but Portis being totally 
unacquainted with his name\and none of his friends 
or relations conceiving that he could have been 
concerned in ſuch a tranſaction, no ſuſpicion of his 
guilt aroſe for a conſiderable time. - 

In the mean time, Portis: exerted his utmoſt 
diligence to diſcover the offender; but all his en- 
deavours proved fruitleſs, till a circumſtance merely 


accidental occaſioned his apprehenſion. Powel 


continued in Wales till he preſumed the affair was 
forgotten in London, where he was received in the 
molt affectionate manner by his relations, who had 
no idea of what had paſſed; for if they had, they 
would undoubtedly = adviſed him to conſult his 
ſafety in flight. 

Powel now lived on Dowgate-hill 4 and about a 
month after his return to London, he went to 
Cheapſide on buſineſs, and after that to Lombard- 
ſtreet, when Mr. Portis met him near the Poſt- 
office. 

Powel happened at this time to be dreſſed in the 
ſame cloaths that he wore when the forgery was 
committed; and Mr. Portis immediately recollected 
his perſon, but was unwilling to take him into, 
cuſtody till he was fully convinced that he was not 
miſtaken in the man. Powe, obſerving that Portis 
regarded him with ſome attention, turned his face 
aſide, from a conſciouſneſs of guilt, and to prevent 
the other from having a full knowledge of him. 


1 Mr. 
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Mr. Portis paſſed him, but immediately turned 
back, and took a ſecond, and afterwards a third 
view of him; when no doubt remaining in his 
mind that he was the real offender, he took him by 
the arm, and begged him to accompany him to the 
coffee-houſe, where they had firſt met. Powel 
pretended not to have any knowledge of the other 
party ; bur Portis reſolutely inſiſting that he ſhould 
go with him, the latter complied with as much 

grace as he could, to prevent any diſturbance hap- 
pening in the ſtreet. 

They no ſooner got to the coffee-houſe than the 
maſter and one of the waiters, at the deſire of Por- 
tis, paid an attentive regard to Powel, and aver- 

ed that he was the man who had aſked for the 
broker to ſell the ſtock. „ | | 

On this the priſoner was taken before the fitting 
* alderman at Guildhall, and his perſon being poſi- 
tively ſworn to, the magiſtrate committed him to 
| Newgate, in order to his being tried at the next 
ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, 

When the trial came on, the culprit produced a 
number of people to prove that he was in the 
country at the time the robbery was committed ; 
bur the jury, not being ſatisfied with their teſtimony, 
brought in their verdi that he was guilty. 

When he was taken to the bar to receive ſen- 
tence of death, his council moved, that the judg- 
ment might be poſtponed, ** on account of ſome 
s informalities in the record ;” and the court, 
ever attentive to the laws of humanity, acceded to 
the motion. „„ 

The conſequence was, that in Michaelmas term, 
1771, the caſe was learnedly argued before the 
judges, who were unanimouſly of opinion, that 
Powel had been guilty of the forgery ; whereupon 
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ſentence was paſſed that he ſhould undergo the 
judgment awarded by law. 

After condemnation, his behaviour was highly 
proper for a man in his unhappy ſituation. He 
was earneſt and regular in his devotions, made e- 
very proper preparation for death, and reſigned to 
his fate with the compoſure that became a chriſtian, 
who placed his hopes on a better world than that, 
to a longer reſidence in which he had forfeited his 
title. 

He was indulged with a mourning coach to the 
place of execution, where his condu was ſuch as 
proved him properly affected by his fituation. He 
appeared ſincere and ardent in his devotions ; and 
after he was turned oft, and his body had hung 
the uſual time, it was delivered to his friends for 
interment. = 

Robert Powel ſuffered at Tyburn on the 2d of 
January, 1772. HE 

In the caſe of this offender we ſee the almoſt ab- 

ſolute impoſſibility of concealing a guilty tranſacti- 1 

on. His name was unknown to Portis; his crime þ 

was a ſecret even from his relations; and he re- 

mained in Wales till he thought the affair was for- 

got ; yet he had been but a ſhort time in London 

| before he found himſelf in Newgate, for the com- 
{miſſion of that very crime which he flattered him- 
ſelf had been effectually concealed ; and an igno- 
minious death followed. LN ED 

_ Myſterious are the ways of Providence, and paſt 

finding out. Who that reads this ſtory will ſcru- 

ple to admire that divine wiſdom and juſtice which 
cannot be comprehended ? 

If Powel could have been contented with his fi- 
tuation, he might have lived in credit and reputati- 

on. The keeping of farms near London has þ 
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the ruin of many a trade man.— A regular attenti- 
on to one branch of buſineſs is generally productive 
of more profit than the embarking in a variety of 
ſchemes; and as ſuch we would recommend it to 
all our. Readers who are engaged 1 in the mercantile 


Hine. 


Particular Account of the many atrocious Villainies 


practiſed by James BoLLANnD, who, after a long 
Career of Wickedneſs, in which he experienced 
a Variety of Changes of Fortune, was executed 
for forging an Endorſement os es Promiffory 
Note, | . 


'HE father of this mitcfale was a butcher, 

and he brought his ſon up to the ſame buſi- 

neis. The youth gave early proofs of a profli- 

gate turn of mind, and conſtantly affociated with 
worthleſs people of both ſexes. 

The term of his ſervitude being expired, Bolland 

opened a ſhop in the borough of Southwark; and 

his buſineſs afforded him a very favourable proſpect 


of ſucceſs; but through his irregularity and ex- 
 travagance his trade gradually declined, and to free 


himſelf from ſome embarraſſments that his miſcon- 
had produced, he ſold his effects. 

Bolland's favourite affociates for ſome years had 
been bailiffs, bailiff s followers, thief-takers, and 
the runners to the different priſons: and the natu- 
ral cruelty of his diſpoſition being encouraged by 
the example of the worthleſs people in whoſe com- 


pany he mor the wenn yur! of his time, he re- 
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ſolved to gain a mai ntenance by prey ing upon the 
diſtreſſes of his fellow-· creatures. 


Having procured himſelf to be appointed one f 


the officers to the ſheriff of the county of Surry, 
he hired a houſe at the bottom of Falcon- court, 
facing St. George's church, Southwark; and, hav- 
ing fitted it up in the manner of a priſon, it was 
ſoon inhabited by a number of unfortunate per- 
ſons. 

The people he arreſted who were in indigent 
circumſtances he took to gaol as ſoon as the law 
would permit; but ſuch as were in a different fitu- 

ation were entertained at his houſe till all their mo- 

ney was ſpent, or they inſiſted upon going to pri- 
. ſon, to avoid further impoſition, or till the writs 
by which they were detained became returnable. 
The money he extorted from his gueſts by divers 
ſtratagems was ſo conſiderable, that he held the 
fees uſually paid at lock-up houſes as almoſt be- 
neath his regard, and frequently diſtributed ow 
among his followers and other ſervants. 


Bolland was continually endeayouring to encour- 


age card-playing in his houſe, and when his un- 
fortunate gueſts had recourſe to that diverſion, for 
employing the tedious moments of confinement, he 
ſeldom failed to join in the game; and though he 
ſuffered no opportunity of cheating them, even in 
the moſt palpable manner, to eſcape him, they were 
obliged to ſubwit to the inſult and. impoſition ; -for 
if they ventured to expoſtulate on the unfairneſs of 
his proceedings, it was his cuſtom to diſcharge a 
volley of blaſphemous oaths, and to threaten! that 


he would inſtantly take them to gaol, for daring | 


to affront him in his own houſe. _ 

Some of his priſoners hoping their affairs would 

be Ty compromiſed, and others who were 
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not 
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not ſo happy as to entertain ſuch favourable expec- 
tations, wiſhing to remain as long as poſſible with- 
out the walls of a priſon ; the inſolence of the ty- 
rant was frequently ſubmitted to by men, who, 


had not their ſpirits been depreſſed by the weight 
of misfortunes, would have diſdained to be made 


the dupes of fuch atrocious and palpable villainy. 
Though the emoluments ariſing from the infa- 
mous practices of Bolland were very conſiderable, 
they were not equal to the expences of his profli- 
gate courſe of life. His wine-merchant and many 
other perſons having demands upon him that he 
was unable to diſcharge, he procured a perſon 
to ſue out a commiſſion of bankruptcy againſt him; 


but before the commiſſion took place he ſecreted 


his moſt valuable effects; and he farther defrauded 
his creditors, by giving notes and other ſecurities 
to a number of people who had received no valua- 
ble conſiderations from him; and by means of theſe 
nominal creditors he obtained his certificate in a 
very ſhort time. | BAK | 
Among a great number of frauds committed 
while he lived in the Borough was the following: 
he went into Oxfordſhire, and there purchaſed a 
firing of horſes. Having paid for them, he ex- 
preſſed a defire of having a mare, which the own- 
er poſitively refuſed to fell. However, the follow- 
ing morning Bolland took away the horſes he had 
bought, and with them the mare, wholly unknown 
to the perſon whote property ſhe was, The own- 
er of the mare intended to proſecute Bolland for 
the felony ; but he was diſſuaded from that mea- 
ſure, and adviſed to draw a bill upon him for the 


value of the beaſt. Bolland accepted the bill, but 


he became a bankrupt before the time of payment 
arrived. 
The 


E 

The infamous practices of Bolland had now ren- 
dered his character ſo notorious, that the attornies 
imagined that, if they continued to employ him, they 
ſhould be reflected upon for encouraging ſo aban- 
doned a villain; and ſuch repeated and heavy com- 
Plaints were made againſt him, that his buſineſs ra- 
pidly declined : but, inſtead of endeavouring to ob- 
tain better ſucceſs by an amendment of his conduct, 
he ſeized every opportunity of practiſing extortion 
and defraud with greater rapacity, and became a 
ſtill more abominable peſt to ſociety. 

He reſolved to move from Surry into the county 
of Middleſex, where he expected more frequent op- 
portunities would occur for gratifying his avarici- 
ous and oppreſſive diſpoſition” Notwithſtanding 
the infamy that was juſtly annexed to the character 
of this accompliſhed villain, he procured perſons 
to become his bondſmen, and made intereſt to be 
nominated one of the officers to the ſhekiff of Mid- 
dleſex. | 

He opened a ſpunging-houſe in the Savoy; but 
it was ſome time before he had a proſpet of ſuc- 

ceſs. He induſtricuſly ſought every opportunity 
of joining in converſation with attornies, and by 
an artful inſinuating conduct at length ingratiated 
himſelf into the favour of ſeveral of that fraternity, 
who were not very remarkable either for diſcern- 
ment or integrity; and his buſineſs gradually in- 
creaſed. | 

Bolland was an almoſt daily frequenter of places 
where billiards and other games were pradtiſed 
and at one of theſe meetings he fell into company 
with a gentleman, who employed him to arreſt the 
captain of a ſhip in the Eaſt India ſervice for a debt 
of three hundred pounds, promiſing him a hand- 
ſome compliment on condition of his recovering 
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the money, or taking the priſoner into cuſtody. 
Bolland aſſured his employer that he would uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to ſerve the writ the next day. 

The following morning the gentleman ſet out for 
the country, and in the courſe of the day Bolland ar- 
reſted the captain, who immediately paid the debt 
and coſts, In a ſhort time the captain proceeded 
on bis voyage; and the gentleman at whoſe ſuit 
he had been arreſted coming to London ſoon after- 
wards, Bolland waited upon him, and ſaid that, 
though he had made uſe of every ſtratagem he 
could poſhbly deviſe, the captain had eluded all 
his art, and got to fea; and, in order to- enhance 
the promiſed gratuity, he pretended that his extra- 
ordinary vigilance to ſerve the writ had involved 
him in much trouble and ſome expence, for the 
truth of which he appealed to his followers, who- 
readily ſupported all the falſities advanced by 
their wicked employer : and the gentleman being 
thus deceived, he made Bolland a handſome pre- 
lent. 

Upon the return of the ſhip from the Eaſt In- 
dies, another writ was taken out; but Bolland be- 
ing gone to-a horſe-race, it was given to another of- 
ficer. The bailiff went to Blackwall, and preſent- 
ly finding the captain, faid he muſt either pay the 
Wes hundred pounds, or go with him to a place 
of ſecurity : but the captain ſhewing the officer 
Bolland's receipt for the money, he returned to 
town, and informed his employer that the debt was 
diſcharged previous to the captain's failing for In- 
dia. 

A ſuit at law was now inſtituted againſt Bolland 
Tas the recovery of the three hundred pounds. Juſ- 
tice was ſo indiſputably clear on the fide of the 


plaintiff, that Bolland knew he mult inevitably be 
caſt 


| 0 ] 
calt if the matter came to trial; yet, at? 
Table expence, he protracted a judo. 
of the caſe, imagining his adverſary woul- 
his claim, rather than purſue him through ail 
delays and chicanery-of the law. 

The cauſe at length was brought to a hearing ; 
and judgement being pronounced in favour ef the 
Plaintiff, Bolland, being ſurrendered by his bail, 
was taken in execution. He was conducted to a 
lock-up houſe, where he remained ſome time, and 
then moved himſelf by Habeas Corpus to the Fleet 
priſon, from which place he was releaſed by virtue 
of an act of inſolvency. 

Bolland, and a perſon with whom he had con- 
trated an, acquaintance in the Fleet, were enlarged 
nearly at the ſame time; and the Jatter ſoon after 
went into buſineſs, and found means to procure 
bondimen for his companion, who was again ap- 
pointed an officer to the ſheriff of Middleſex. 

Bolland now hired a large houſe in Great Shire- 

lane, near Temple-bar, but, that the outward ap- 
pearance might not convey an intimation of the ſe- 
vere and tyrannical treatment that was to be exer- 
eiſed within, the windows were not, according to 
the general cuſtom ar-ſpunging houſes, ſecured with 
iron bars. 
When priſoners came into the houſe, heinformed 
2 that it was his cuſtom to charge ſix ſhillings per 
d I board and lodgings; adding, that the enter- 
rainment would be ſuch as would give univerſal 
ſatisfaction, and that all trouble and diſagreements 
concerning reckonings would be avoided: and fuch 
as refuſed to comply with theſe exorbitant terms 
were inſtantly conducted to gaol. 

When Bolland's priſoners appeared inclinable to 
remove to the King's Bench or Fleet, he uſed eve- 
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ry artifice he could ſuggeſt for detaining them in 

his houſe till they had exhauſted the means of 

ſupplying his extravagant avarice : but when their 
money was expended, no entreaties could prevail 
upon the mercileſs villain to give them credit for 
the moſt trifling article, or to ſuffer them to conti- 
nue another hour in his houſe. His common ex- 
cuſe for his rapacious and brutal conduct was, that 
he incurred very conſiderable expence hy ſupporting - 

a houſe for accommodating gentlemen, and ſuch as 

wiſhed to be treated conſiſtently with that character 

| muſt pay accordingly. ; 

| | Notwithſtanding the public infamy of Bolland's 

character, he tranſacted perhaps more than double 

| the buſineſs of any man of the ſame profeſſion. 

Not ſatisfied with the great emoluments he de- 

_ rived from cruelly oppreſſing his unhappy priſo- 
ners, he had recourſe to practices which, though 
not leſs iniquitous in themſelves, were more calcu- 
lated to bring him under the cenſure of the law. 
He defrauded a great number of tradeſmen of pro- 
perty to a conſiderable amount; and among them 
was an upholiterer, of whom he obtained houſe- 

| hold furniture to the value of two hundred pounds, 

1 under falſe pretences. 

TIhough Bolland was a married man, he was vio- 

| lently addicted to the company of abandoned wo- 

| —_* men; and when his wife expoſtulated on the im- 

| _ propriety of his illicit connexions, he applied to 

bl her the molt diſgraceful epithets, accompanied 
with vollies of profane oaths, and frequently beat 
her in a barbarous manner. 

His converſation proved the vulgarity of his 
breeding, and his whole behaviour marked him as 
a worthleſs and deteſtable character. Theſe-dif- 

qualifying circumſtances however proved no impe- 
diment 
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diment to his being received on terms of familiari- 
ty by ſeveral women who were in the keeping of 
perſons of diſtinction. But this will be no longer 
ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered that money is ever 
a ſufficient recommendation to the favour of that 
abandoned part of the ſex who ſubſiſt on the wages 
of proſtitution, | 

Bolland frequently took debtors into cuſtody who 
had ſought ſhelter within the verge of the board 
of Green-cloth; and for an offence of this kind he 
was once called before the board, and ordered to . 
pay the ſum for which he had illegally detained: 
the complaining party. 

Bolland was connected with two men of infa- 
mous characters; one of whom was chiefly employ- 
ed in diſcovering perſons on whom the arts of vil- 
lainy might be practiſed with the moſt ſucceſs; and 

the other was an attorney by whoſe aſſiſtance Bol- 
land was frequently relieved from embarraſſments. 
and enabled to execute his villainous projects in 
ſuch a manner as to evade the puniſhment of the 
law. 

Bolland and his two affociates abovementioned 
got poſſeſſion of a bill for thirty pounds that had 
been ſtolen out of a gentleman's pocket. The bill 
was preſented for payment, which was refuſed, the 
party on whom it was drawn alledging that it had 
been ſtolen. Hereupon the attorney wrote to the 
gentleman, that an arreſt would follow unleſs the 
bill was immediately diſcharged. The anſwer fig- 
nified that, if an arreſt was reſolved upon, the writ 
might be left with an attorney in Chancery-lane, 
who would put in bail. 

Mä-ortified and diſappointed by the ſpirited re- 
pulſe they had received, and deſpairing of ob- 
taining caſh for the bill by means of threats, they 


de- 
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determined to arreſt the gentleman, and take him to 
Bolland's houſe, where they ſuppoſed they could 
ſcarcely fail of 8 ſome money from him. 

A meſſenger was diſpatched to deſire the gen- 
tleman's company at the King's-head-tavern in 
Bridges. ſtreet. He attended according to the ap- 
pointment, and was arreſted by Bolland; who, 
pretending to be deſirous of acting with all poſſi- 


ble lenity, told the gentleman that he would waive 
his power of taking him to a place of confine- 


ment, leſt his reputation ſhould be injured, on con- 
dition that he would give him proper ſecurity. 
Hereupon the gentleman depoſited thirty pounds 
in Bolland's hands ; ; bur the note was ſtill detained 
with a view of gaining further advantage. 

The gentleman communicated al! the circum- 
ſtances that had come to his knowledge to his at- 
torney, who moved the court of King's-bench for 
a rule. Bolland and his accomplices, however, 
determined till to-conteſt the matter, though they 
were conſcious that the cauſe muſt be decided in 
favour of their adverſary. 

When priſoners came into Bolland's houſe, he 
immediately employed his followers to make partt- 
cular enquiries into the ſtate of their pecuniary af- 
fairs, and the extent of their connexions ; and ac- 


_ cording to the information he received, he ſuggeſted 


plans for deceiving his unhappy gueſts. 
A young gentleman whoſe imprudencies had 


drawn upon him the diſpleaſure of his friends, was 


arreſted at the ſuit of his taylor, and confined in 
Bolland's houſe. His money being ſoon expended, 
and deſpairing of being able to effect a compromiſe 
with his creditor, he expreſſed a defire of being 
moved to the King's-bench or the Fleet. Bolland 
informed him that he muſt be taken to n 
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that being the gaol for the county ; and that he 
could not be moved to either of the other priſons 
but by means of a writ of Habeas Corpus. The 
young gentleman was greatly alarmed at the idea 
of being confined in Newgate, which he ſuppoſed 
to be a place for the reception only of felons. 


Bolland, perceiving his anxiety, adviſed him to re- 
call his refolution, faying that if he would follow 


his directions a method might ſtill be adopted for 
relieving him from all his difficulties. Anxious to 
recover his liberty, the youth ſaid, if Bolland would 
ſignify the means by which ſo deſirable a purpoſe 
was to be obtained, he would gladly embrace the 


propoſal, and ever conſider him as his moſt gene- 


rous benefactor. Hereupon Bolland informed him 
that he would immediately procure bail, and then 
recommend him to different tradeſmen of whom he 
might obtain a chariot and horſes, houſehold fur- 
niture, and other effects, on credit; adding that he 
would find no difficulty in obtaining a fortune by 
marriage, before he would be called upon for the 
diſcharge of his debts. 


The young man being releaſed on the bail of 


two of Bolland's accomplices, a chariot was procur- 


ed, and a houſe hired and furniſhed in a ſuperb 
manner, and one of Bolland's followers aſſumed 
the character of a footman, from the double mo- 
tive of aſſiſting in the ſcheme of villainy, and re- 
porting to his principal all the particulars of the 
conduct of the imprudent young man. 

| Reports were induſtriouſly propagated that the 


youth was heir to an immeple fortune; and, by a 
variety of ſtratagems, effects to a conſiderable a- 
fr 


mount were obtaine different tradeſmen, 
great-part of which were depoſited in Bolland's 
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houſe, by way of ſecurity to him for the bail he 
had procured. 

Payment for the furniture and other eſſects being 
demanded, the creditors were for fome time amuſed 
by a variery of plauſible pretences : but at length 
they became exceedingly importunate for their mo- 
ney ; and Bolland, now concluding that the young 


man could no longer be made ſubſervient to his 


villainous ſtratagems, ſurrendered him in diſcharge 
of his bail, and cauſed him to be conveyed to 
Newgate. 

The perſons whom he had been ſeduced to de- 
fraud were no ſooner acquainted with the impriſon- 
ment of the young adventurer than they lodged de- 
tainers againſt him. His unfortunate connexions 
having greatly exaſperated his relations and friends, 
they refuſed to afford him any kind of aſſiſtance, 
and his ſituation became truly deplorable. His 
Preſent diſtreſs, and the upbraidings of conſcience 
for the impropriety of his conduct, overwhelmed 
— * with affliction, which ſoon put a period to his 

life 

Bolland's character was now become ſo notorious, 
that he judged it prudent to alter his mode of pro- 
ceeding for ſome time; and therefore he had re- 
courſe to the following practices. 

In conſideration of being handſomely gratified, 
he provided bail for perſons who were under arreſt ; 
and, when he knew that the perſons whom he him- 

ſelf arreſted were not in defperate circumſtances, 
he frequently releaſed them, after exacting money 
from them, and the promiſe to ſurrender if they 
could not compromiſe matters with their creditors. 
He applied to theſe people to become bail for o- 
thers, who paid him in proportion to the ſums for 
which they were arreſted 3 and, circumſtanced as 


they 
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they were, it was ſeldom that he met a refuſal ; 
for, upon their making the leaſt heſitation, he 
threatened to take them into cuſtody, and convey 
them inſtantly to priſon. 

He provided genteel apparel for Jews and other 
men in deſperate circumſtances, and encouraged 
them to commit purjury, by bribing them to {wear 
themſelves houſe-keepers and men of property, in 
order that their bail might be admitted. 


Having ſupplied two men of molt profligate cha- 
racters with genteel cloaths, they attended him to 


Weltminſter-hall, and there juſtifed bail for ſums 


to a conſiderable amount, though they were not 
poſſeſſed of property to the value of twenty ſhil- 
lings. After the buſineſs, theſe three infamous 
aſſociates adjourned to a tavern in Coyent-garden ; 
and, while they were regaling themſelves, ſome of 
Sir John Fielding's officers took the two men who 
had juſtified bail into cuſtody, on a charge of high- 
way robbery. They were convicted at the enſu- 
ing ſeſſions at the Old Bailey; and ſoon afterwards 
Bolland, being a ſheriff's officer, attended them to 
Tyburn, where they were hanged in the apparel 
that he had provided for them. 

A publican in Cecil-ſtreet in the Strand, named 
Wilkinſon, went into Lancaſhire in the year 1768, 
upon a vilit to his relations, leaving the care of his 
houſe to a female ſervant. Upon the landlord's re- 
turn, he found that two men had taken poſſeſſion of 
his houſehold goods and flock of liquors, under a 
warrant of diſtreſs. He aſked by what authority 
they had made a ſeizure of his effects; and the re- 
ply was, that, if he preſumed to diſpute their au— 


thority, they would knock out his brains, or put 


Him to death in ſome other manner, 
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Wilkinſon made application to juſtice Kynaſton, 
and made an affidavit that Bolland had no legal 
claim upon him. A warrant was granted for the 
recovery of Wilkinſon's goods; but before it 
could be put into execution, the greateſt part of 
them had been moved from the premiſes. 

The following day Bolland cauſed Wilkinſon to 
be arreſted for five hundred and fifty pounds, 
which was falſely alledged to be a debt he had 
ſome time before contrafted. The unfortunate 
Wilkinſon, being unable to procure bail for ſo 
contiderable a ſum, moved himſelf to the King's- 
bench. The attorney employed by Wilkinſon. was 
a accomplice of Bolland's ; and, under pretence of 
defending him againſt the machinations of that 
accomplij.ed villain, he extorted from him his laſt 
ſhiling; and after the unbappy man had ſuffered 
a long impriſonment, in a moſt deplorable ſtate of 


pov erty, he was reſtored to liberty by virtue of an 


act of inſolvency. 

In the precechng part of this narrative we have 
mentjone d thai Bolland formed a connexion with a 
fellow priſoner in the Fleet, through whoſe intereſt 


bonumen were procured, when he a ſecond time 


cymmenced officer to the ſheriff of Middleſex. 
Learning ſome time after that this man had apart- 
ments el Zantly furniihed in the neighbourhood of 
Gray $ ian, he falſely ſwore a debt againſt him; 
and in conjunction with one of his accomplices, 
who was.a lawyer, ſned out a judgment, and ob- 
tained a warrant of diſtreſs for the ſeizure of his 

elfects, which were conveyed to Bolland's houſe. 
The injured party applied to the court of King's- 
bench for rcdrets ; and attachments were iſſued 
againſt the delinquents ; but before they could take 
ellect, che attorney had abſconded, and! Bolland was 


in 
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in cuſtody, charged with the capital offence for 
which he ſuffered ; and therefore no redreſs was to 
be obtained. 

A captain in the navy going a voyage, and not 
leaving his wife ſufficiently provided with money, 
ſhe contraſted a debt to the amount of thirty 
pounds, for which ſhe gave a note. The note not 


being paid when it became due, the creditor or- 


dered Bolland to ſerve a writ upon the unhappy 
woman. After ſhe had remained ſome davs a pri- 
ſoner in his houſe, he procured bail for her, on 
her paying him ſive guineas. 
In a few days ſhe was again taken into cuſtody, 
Bolland urging, that, upon making enquiry into her 
affairs, the bail Jeemed themſelves not ſecure, and 


had ſurrendered her, from motives of prudence; 


Terrified at the ideas of going to priſon, ſhe paid 
him ten guineas for procuring bail a ſecond time z 
but he inſiſted on having a bond to confeſs judg- 
ment for the furniture of her houſe, as a collateral 
ſecurity. Being ignorant of the nature of the ſe- 
curity propoled, ſhe complied with rhe terms of- 
fered by the villain, who, on the following day; 
entered up judgment, and took poſſeſſion of her 
ſleds, 80 

Upon diſcovering that ſne had been made a dupe 
to the conſummate art and villainy of Bolland, the 
unfortunate woman was driven nearly to diſtrac- 
tion, and, while in that ſtate of mind, ſhe attempted 
to ſer fire to the houſe, in conſequence of which a 
warrant was granted for apprehending her, and ſhe 
was committed to Newgate. 


In a ſhort time the husband returned to England; 


_ and Bolland bribed an infamous woman to ſwear - 


falſe debt againſt him ; in conſequence of which he 
was arreſted, and being in confinement at the time 
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of his wife's trial at the Old Bailey, ſhe was de- 
prived of that aſſiſtance he might have afforded 
her. She was convicted, and ſentenced to ſuffer 
death ; but her cauſe being eſpouſed by a number 
of humane perſons, they drew up an authentic ſtate 
of her caſe, which was preſented to the king, who 


was graciouſly pert to grant her an unconditional 
pardon. 


Bolland formed a connexion with a proſtitute, 
towards whom a ſailor, then abroad, entertained a 
ſtrong attachment. Upon the failor's return, he 
gave three hundred pounds into the care of the 
woman, propoſing at the ſame time to eſpouſe her, 
and ſaying he meant to take a public houſe in 
Wapping, The woman communicated the ſailor's 
propoſal to Bolland, and they formed a plan of 
defrauding him of his money. By Bolland's di- 
rection ſhe intimated to him that three hundred 
pounds was not a ſum ſufficient ro carry on the 
trade of a publican with a proſpect of ſucceſs, and 
adviſed him to leave the money he had already ac- 
quired to her care, and make another voyage. The 
unſuſpecting ſeaman complied ; and in a ſhort time 

after he had failed, Bolland got the three hundred 
pounds into his poſſeſſion, and applied it to his 
own ule. | 

Bolland's behaviour to the woman was for ſome 
time exceedingly kind; but he at length procured 
a fellow to charge her with a falſe debt; and 
being taken to priſon, ſhe furvived only a ſhort. 
time, during which ſhe laboured under the ſevereſt 
_ afflictions of poverty and diſeaſe. 

The ſailor, having completed his voyage, no 
ſooner landed in England than he haſtened to 
the houſe where his miſtreſs had reſided ; and 
having learnt the particulars of her conduct, vex- 
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ation and diſappointment had ſuch an effect upon 
his mind, that the recovery of his reaſon was for a 
long time judged to be doubtful. 

Bolland being ordered by an attorney in the 
city to, ſerve a writ on a colonel in his Majeſty's 
ſervice for one hundred pounds, he arreſted the 
gentleman the next day, and was paid the debt 
and coſts: but, inſtead of delivering the money 
for the plaintiff's uſe, he declared that he had not 
ſerved the writ, The attorney, however, , ſoon 
learning that the debt was diſcharged, commenced 
a ſuit againſt the ſheriffs; and the perſons who had 
become ſureties for Bolland were compelled to pay 
the hundred pounds, with full coſts, 

The colonel had neglected to take Bolland's res 
ceipt; and of this circumſtance the villain deter- 
mined to avail himſelf, He a ſecond time arreſted 
the gentleman for a hundred pounds: the action 
was bailed ; and a trial eoſued, in the courſe of 
which a witneſs ſwore that he was preſent when 
the colonel paid Bolland a hundred pounds, and 
coſts, in diſcharge of the writ. Hereupon the jury 
pronounced in favour of the colonel. 6 

Though Bolland's character was notorious 
throughout the kingdom, he might perhaps have 
continued his depredations much longer, had not 
many of his moſt infamous practices been expoſed 
in the news-papers, by the perſon whom we have 
already mentioned his having contracted an ac- 
naintance with in the Fleet, and whoſe effects he 
| {ized i in the neighbourhood of Gray's-inn, under a 
warrant of diſtreſs, obtained by ſwearing to a falſe 
debt. 

When the ſheriffs were informed of Bolland's 
villainy, they were highly exaſperated againſt him, 
and ſuſpended him from acting as their officer, 


and 
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and aſſigned the bail-bonds as ſecurity, by which 
the parties he had injured might obtain ſome re- 
compence. 

Bolland's avarice was ſo exceffive, and his incli- 
nation to villainy ſo ſtrong, that his being de- 
prived of the power of following his uſual practices, 
proved the ſource of much uneaſineſs. He was 
adviſed to act under the Marſhalſea court; but he 
rejected the propoſal, alledging, that a compliance 


would degrade his character, after having long 


moved in ſo ſuperior a line of life. 

The office of upper city marſhal becoming vacant 
by the deceaſe of Oſmond Cook, Eſquire, Bol- 
land determined to diſpoſe of part of his infa- 
mouſly acquired property in the purchaſe thereof. 
The place being put up for ſale by auction, he 
became the purchaſer for two thouſand four hun- 


dred pounds. Having paid the depoſit money, 


which was lodged in the chamberlain's office; he 
anxiouſly waited for the approbation of rhe 
court of aldermen, which was only wanting to\give 
him that power over the citizens which he was pre- 
determined to abule. 

A letter was addreſſed to the lord Mayor and 
court of aldermen, exhibiting Bolland's character 
in all its horrid deformity ; and proper enquiries 
being made, the facts appeared to be well found- 
ed ; in conſequence of which the court of aldermen 
refuſed him the place, and ordered the chamberlain 
to return the depoſit money. 

He declared that he would commence a ſuit at 
law againſt the court of aldermen for the recovery 
of damages; and when the recorder communicated 
to him the very ſtrong reaſons that had induced the 
court to deem him unqualified for the place of city - 

marſhal, 
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marſhal, he behaved in a manner extremely repre» 
henſible. 1 ö 

To conteſt the matter with the city he found not 
likely to produce him any advantage; and one of 
the ſerjeants at mace at that time reſigning his 
office, he formed the reſolution of purchaſing his 
place, which was denied him, though he offered a 
ſum conſiderably above the uſual price. 

The depofit-money {till remained in the cham- 
berlain's office, under an attachment taken out b 
his ſureties, on account of their bail-bonds being 
aſſigned over for the benefit of the perſons who 
had ſuffered through his iniquitous proceedings. 

A man named Jeſſon had diſcounted a note for 
Bolland; ſome time after which they caſually met 


at the George and Vulture tavern in Cornhill, when 


the former defired the note might be redcemed. 
The other ſaid he then happened to be ſhort of 
caſh, but produced a note of hand for an hundred 
pounds, given by Mr. Bradſhaw, offering to take 
up the other note, if Jeſſon would take Bradſhaw's 
ſecurity, and return the overplus. To this Jefſon 
agreed; and while he was counting the money, 
Bolland endorſed the note; which being obſerved 
by the other, he ſaid he had no doubt as to the 
reſponſibility of Bradſhaw, but that Bolland's name 
would render the note unnegotiable. Hereupon 

Bolland took a knife, and erazed all the letters of 
his ſurname excepting the firſt, and in their room 


inſerted anłs; after which he delivered the note to 


Jeflon. 

On the following day Jeſſon requeſted a perſon, 
named Cardineaus, to diſcount the note he had re- 
ceived from Bolland; and Cardineaux paid him fif- 


teen pounds ten ſhillings on account, deſiring him 


to call the next day ior the balance, 
The 
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The next Saturday Cardineaux, Jeſſon, and Bol- 
land, met at a tavern in Queen: ſtreet; when Cardi- 


neaux queſtioning Bolland reſpecting Banks, the 


name endorſed upon the note, he ſaid Banks was 
a victualler in the neighbourhood of Rathbone- 
place, in an extenſive and reputable way of buſi— 
neſs. Cardineaux, ſaying he was fully ſatisfied, 
paid Jeſſon the balance in his favour in ſome ſmall 
notes, and a draught upon his banker. 
Cardineaux, having occaſion tor caſh, carried the 


note to his banker, who diſcounted it; and ſoon af- 


ter Bradſhaw was declared a bankrupt. Cardineaux 
now applied to Jeſſon, deſiring that, as Bradſhaw 
had failed, he would provide money to take up the 
note when it became due: Jeſſon had recourſe to 
Bolland ; but he refuſed to take up the note, and 
even denied that Jeflon had received it of him. 

Cardineaux, Jeſſon, and Bolland, met at the Edin- 
burgh coffee-houſe the next day, when the former 
introduced a converſation reſpecting Bradſhaw's 
note; in the courſe of which Bolland ſaid, that his 
endorſement did not appear upon the note, and 
that it had not {aſſed through his hands. Upon 
this Cardineaux ſaid Jeflon had mentioned his hay- 
ing altered the endorſement from Bolland to Banks; 
and Bolland then deficed all diſputes might ſubſide, 


and promiſed that the note ſhould be diſcharged 


when it became due. 

The note was delivered to a perſon named 
Morris, who ſhewed it to a gentleman of the law, 
and related to him the particulars of Bolland's 
conduct, in conſequence of which a pon was 
reſolved on. 

Bolland being apprehended, a man was ſent, in 
the name of Banks, to carry the money to Cardi- 
neaux, Who gave a receipt for it, telling him 2 

n 
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the note he had to redeem was in the poſſeſſion of 
Morris, and would be detained in order to be 
produced at the Old Bailey as evidence againſt 
Bolland. 

The priſoner being bend to trial, his council 
exerted their utmoſt abilities to prove th. at he had 
not committed forgery; but the jury found him 
guilty of the indictment. When ſentence of death 
had been pronounced againſt him, the recorder 
pathetically exhorted him to employ the ſhort time 
he had to live in preparing for eternity, and not to 
deceive himſelf in the expectation of a pardon, 
which there was not the {lighteſt reaſon to ſuppoſe 
would: be granted. 

His bebaviour in Newgate was decent, and he 
was treated with great humanity by the keeper of 
that priſon, who, upon his complaint of being in- 
commoded by the great weight of his iron, or- 
dered it to be changed for one lighter. After con- 
demnation he was daily attended by the ordinary, 
to whom he acknowledged that he had been guilty 
of great wickedneſs : but he endeavoured to ex- 
cuſe himſelf on the ſcore of impoſing upon the per- 
ſons he arreſted, urging that the ſums he received 
he conſidered as fees which men of his profeſſion 
had a right to expect in acknowledgment of inn 
ſhewn to priſoners. 

He continued to entertain ſtrong hopes of a par- 
don, even till the time of learning that the warrant 
was iſſued for his execution; but for obtaining it 
he purſued meaſures exceedingly improper. He 
cauſed a paper to be preſented to the king, where- 
in he falſely repreſented his caſe, and alledged that 
he was innocent of the fact for which he was con- 
demned to ſuffer death. This falſe ſtate of his caſe 
ne publiſhed in the news-papers ; and procured 
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copies of it to be diſtributed among the miniſters of 


ſtate, repreſentatives in parliament, and other per- 
ſons of influence. 

Copies of the different papers that Bolland had 
circulated were ſubmitted to the conſideration of 
lord North; and when the recorder made a report 


to his Majeſty of the convicts under ſentence 


of death in Newgate, he was very particularly ex- 
amined as to the evidence adduced on the trial of 
Bolland; and his anſwers were ſo elear and fatiſ- 
factory, that Bolland was included in the warrant 
for execution. 

He attended divine ſervice in the chapel the 
morning of his execution, and received the ſacra- 
ment with an appearance of carneft devotion. He 
was accompanied to the fatal ſpot by a methodiſt 
Preacher, and his behaviour was decent and com- 
poſed, He acknowledged that he had been guilty 


of innumerable fins, but declared that the fact for 


which he was to die Was not committed with a view 


to defraud. Obſerving Mr. Wilkinſon (whom he 


had ruined in the manner we hare already related) 
among the crowd, he deſired he would approach 
the cart, and begged his forgiveneſs, which was 
cordially granted; ſoon after which he ſuſſered the 
ſentence of the law. 

The body of this malefactor was taken to High- 
gate in a hearſe; and in the evening carried to an 


undertaker's in Prince's-ftreet, Drury-lane, Whence 


it was conveyed to Bunhill-fields for interment. 
James Bolland was executed at Tyburn on the 

18th of March, 1772, 
Every generous breaſt will riſe with indignation 

on the peruſal of this narrative. To opprels thoſe 


alrcady ne under the weight of misfortunes, is 
a ſpecies 
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a ſpecies of villainy of the moſt enormous kind. 
Bolland was guilty of innumerable crimes for which 
no puniſhment that the law had power to inflict 
would have been too ſevere ; and ſuffered at length 
for a fact which (though a daring inſult to the law) 
was perhaps (according to his dying declaration) 
not committed with an injurious intention. Hence, 
however, we may learn the danger of violating 
thoſe inſtitutions that are formed for the protection 
of individuals, and the good order of ſociety. Be 
it remembered, that ſuch actions as will not bear 
the teſt of conſcience, muſt prove offenſive to that 
Almighty Being, before whoſe dread tribunal we 
muſt all appear, to receive the award that Infinite 
Wiſdom ſhall apportion to our virtues and de— 
merits. 


A full Account of the Life, extraordinary Proceed- 
ings, Trial, Conviction, and Execution, of JoNA- 
THAN BriTary, who was hanged for Forgery. 


H I. caſe of Britain was fo e in 
itſelf, and ſo much the ſubject of public con- 
verſation, that we ſhall be the more particular in 
laying a füll and complete narrative of it before 
our readers. | 
This offender was a native of a village near 
Thirſk, in the county of York. His parents were 
poor people, not able to give him a liberal educa- 
tion : but they ſent him to ſchool for ſome time, 
till he had learncd to read and write, and had made 
himſelf maſter of the common rules of arithmetic; 
but it was not in their power to advance him far- 
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ther in learning: however, having a natural pro- 


penſity to the acquirement of knowledge, he, 1 K 
out the aſſiſtance of a maſter, made a great profi- 
cience in the ſciences of aſtronomy and algebra; 
and qualified himſelf to teach tlie mathematics to 
young gentlemen. 

Having had the misfortune to break his arm 


when a boy, and a weakneſs continuing in it for a 


conſiderable time afterwards, his parents ſent him 
to Vork to an attorney, whom he was to ſerve as 
an errand- boy; but he had not been long in this 
ſtation before his maſter diſcovered ſuch uncom- 
mon marks of genius and ability in him, that he 
articled him as a clerk, and took him into his office. 
Happy would it have been for Britain, if he 
tould have been contented in this creditable ſitua- 
tion; but an impatience of reſtraint induced him 
to leave a maſter who had behaved to him with ſo 
much civility. 
He had not, however, been long out of place; 
when the maſter of a public academy employed 


him as a teacher of the mathematics, for which his 


own ſtudies had well qualified him; and he was 
promoted to be principal uſher in the ſchool: 

In this ſituation he was as reſtleſs as in the for- 
mer; and therefore quitted it, and entered as a 
ſoldier in the tenth regiment of dragoons. As he 
was a man of remarkably fine appearance, as his 
behaviour was graceful in a high degree, and his 
accompliſhments greatly ſuperior to the generality 


bf thoſe in his rank of life, he was taken great 


notice of by his officers, who paid ſuch attention 
to him as very much flattered his vanity, and in- 
ducing him to rival his ſuperiors in point of ex- 
Pence, his circumſtances were ſobn greatly reduced, 
and 


and he had recourſe to the art of chicane to ſupport 
his extravagance. | | 
In theſe reduced circumſtances he committed a 
variety of frauds, moſt of them of ſo artful con- 
trivance as to clude all poſſibility of detection. He 
had a cuſtom of introducing himſelf into the com- 
pany of perſons who had no ſuſpicion of deceit, 
and then he would ſo far inſinuate himſelf into their 
good opinion, as to take undue adyantage of their 
unſuſpecting honeſty. | | 
The following will ſerve as one proof of this 
diſpoſition. A gentleman named Peachy having 
informed Britain that he had a law-ſuit depending, 
the latter told him that he was an attorney, and 
under that pretence defrauded him of forty pounds. 
But no ſum that he could obtain by his irregularity . 
was equal to the ſupport of his unbounded ex- 
travagance. . | 
Soon after this he married the young widow of 
a ſerjeant in the ſame regiment in which he ſerved, 
and deſerting from the army, he repaired with his 
wite to Briſtol, where ſoon becoming reduced to 
circumſtances of abſolute diſtreſs, he made appli- 
cation to a gentleman who kept an academy in that 
city, deſiring to be employed in teaching the ma- 
thematics. The gentleman was in no want of an 
aſſiſtant at that time, but he engaged him for a 
while, in mere pity to his diſtreſſed fituation ; and 
afterwards recommended him to a gentleman, who 
had a conſiderable property in the Weſt India 
iſlands, as a proper perſon to be overſeer of his 
plantations. 3 
This was an engagement too flattering to be re- 
jected by a perſon in Britain's circumſtanees, and 
he accordingly embraced it; and articles were 
drawn up between him and his intended employer 
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but when theſe articles were ready to be ſigner by 
Britain, his wife prevailed on him not te put ig 
hand to them, the confeque Nc of which was, that 
he loſt his engagement, and ite iricadihip of his 
intended employer. 

This very imprudent refuſal reduca him to great 
diſtreſs; for the maſter of the acadewy e as now 
no longer his friend. Thus ſituated, he cited 
as a ſoldier in two different regiments on the ſame 
dav, though he was at that very time a deſerter 
trom a third: but a gentleman, compaſſi-nating 
his ſituation, paid money to releaſe him from both 
theſe engagements. 

Aſter this he became an uſher to another aca- 
demy in Briſtol ; and his next employment was 
that of a land-ſurveyor, at a place called Wrinton, 
in Somerlet{hire. Mis ſeveral engagements took 
place with rapid ſucceſſion after each other; and 
in his laſt ſituation he might have been exccedingly 
happy, had not an extravagant and reſtleſs diſpo- 
fition defeated all his better proſpects. He could 
not ſettle in any regular employment, for his ex- 
pences were always more chan proportioned to his 
income. 

Reduced to circumſtances of great diſtreſs, he 
was tempted to the commiſſion of forgery, a crime 
that ſcarce ever leaves the perpetrator even a chance 
of eſcape. Having forged ſeveral drafts, he paſſed 
them at Briſtol, and then repaired to London, in 
fear of detection. On his arrival in the metropolis, 
he wrote ſeveral letters to the king, intimating that 
he had been concerned in ſetting fire to the dock- 
yard at Portſmouth, 

No regard being paid to theſe letters to his Ma- 
jeſty, he wrote to the Lord Mayor, declaring that 
ne Was $ ready to ſurrender himſelf, and make a diſ- 

covery 
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covery of his accomplices, on the condition that his 


pardon ſhould be promiſed in an advertiſement in 
the London Gazette. 

No immediate notice was taken of this letter, 
on which this extraordinary man went into Saint 
James's Park, with a piſtol concealed under his 
coat, and copies of ſome threatening letters in his 
pocket; in this manner he followed the King from 
the Queen's palace to St. James's, not, as it was 
preſumed, with a view to injure his Sovereign, but 
to give an air of plauſibility to the tale which he 
intended to invent reſpecting the fire at Portſ- 
mouth. . 


At length a pardon to any accomplice was ad- 


vertiſed in the Gazette; on which Britain went to 
Reading, to meet his wife, in conſequence of a pre- 
vious agreement; but on the very evening of his 
arrival in that town he offered ſome forged drafts 
in payment, the conſequence of which was that he 
was apprehended, and lodged in gaol. 

During his impriſonment at Reading, he wrote a 
number of letters, which he contrived to tranſ— 
mit to diſtant parts of the kingdom; the con- 
tents of which intimated that he ſhould be reſcued, 
and many perſons gave credit to the inſinuations 
contained in. theſe letters; but the whole turned 
out th be only a ſpecies of fraud and forge y. 

There was ſomething ſo remarkable in Britain's 
proceedings, that the under ſecretaries of ſtate 
went to Reading to examine him; but they could 
make nothing of his tale, the whole of which 
ſerved only to convince them that he had no real 
diſcovery to make : in conſequence of which they 
left him, for the Jaw to decide on his other 
offences. 


Diſappointed 


„ 


Diſappointed in this ſcheme, Britain had recourſe 
to another, if poſſible more extraordinary. He 
wrote letters, which he cauſed to be inſerted in ſome 
ol the news- papers, in which he charged Lord Mans- 
field, and the Earls of Halifax and Faulconbridge, 
together with other perſons of rank, with having 
been bribed by the court, of France, to encou- 
rage the ſetting re the dock-yard at Portſ- 
„% mouth.“ | | 
Improbable as this ſtory was, many people gave 
a temporary attention to it, and ſome even affected 
to believe it; but it was too abſurd to obtain cre- 
dit for any conſiderable time. It was a little un- 
lucky for Britain's device, that he charged Lord 
Faulconbridge with being of the Roman Catholic per- 
ſuaſion, though the contrary was known to be the 
fat. The abſurdity of this ſtory ſoon cauſed it to 
be treated with the contempt that it deſerved. 

At the next aſſizes for the county of Berks a bill 
of indictment for forgery was preferred againſt 
Britain, but thrown out by the grand jury, on 
what they conſidered as defective evidence; and his 
diſcharge would have enſued of courſe, but that 
three detainers were lodged againſt him, which 
kept him in priſon at Reading till he was removed 
to Briſtol by a writ of Habeas Corpus. 

The keeper of the priſon at Reading having 
ſhewed very few ſigns of lenity towards him, he 
expreſſed himſelf agreeably ſurprized by the ſupe- 
rior humanity of the maſter of the gaol at Briſtol, 
whoſe kindneſs appeared to have a very viſible ef- 
fect on the mind of the priſoner. 

Britain was now viſited by numbers of people, 
who from motives of curioſity wiſhed to enquire 
into the validity of the tale he had invented re- 
ſpecting the fire: but they could make no ſatisfac- 

tor 
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tory diſcoveries : they ſaw that the whole tale was 
a lie; yet they contributed to his immediate ſup- 
port in a manner ſo liberal as to do honour to 
their humanity, 5 | 
On the commencement of the ſeſſions he was ar⸗ 
raigned on ſeveral indictments for forgery ; but be- 
ing put to the bar, he refuſed to plead, and held 
in his hand the Gazette which contained the offer 
of pardon, inſiſting that he had“ given informa= 
„tion againſt his accomplices who had ſet fire to 
« the dock-yard at Portimouth,”? _ 
On this he was informed by the recorder that he 
could take no notice of the proclamation inſerted 
in the Gazette: but Britain, inftead of paying at- 
tention to this declaration, threw the Gazette upon 
the table where the. clerk fat, and declared that 
a ſcheme was formed to .deprive him of life con— 
trary to the due courſe of law. | | 
Hereupon the recorder mentioned a late act of 
- parliament, by which he would be deemed guilty, 
if he refuſed to plead to the indictment : bur the 
magiſtrate did not chuſe to proceed on the trial 
without being in poſſeſſion of the act in queſtion 
on which a ſpecial meſſenger was ſent to London, 
procure the act if it cou!d be had in print, or 
otherwiſe to bring an atteſted copy of it from the 
Record- office. | 5 
The meſſenger returning with the act of parlia- 
ment in print at the end of two days, Britain was 
again brought to his trial, when he pleaded not 
guilty to the indictment. The recorder would 
have allowed him council, but he refuſed all ſuch 
kind of aſſiſtauce, and determined to pl-ad for 
himſelf. He croſs examined the witneſſes in a man- 
ner that gave ſufficient teſtimony of his abilities; 
but the evidence againſt him was ſuch as not to 
Vol. V. | K admit 
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admit of a doubt of his guilt ; in conſequence of 


which he was capitally convicted and ſentenced to 
die. 


Before the paſſing the dreadful ſentence of the 
law, the recorder addreſſed him in the moſt pathe- 
tic terms, informed him that he had no reaſon to 
expect an interpoſition of the royal mercy, and en- 
treated him to make every poſſible preparation for 


the ignominious fate that awaited him. 


After this unhappy man had received ſentence 
of death, he ſeemed to abandon himſelf to deſpair, 
and was, in all reſpects, in a moſt horrid ſtate of 
mind, A gentleman of Briſtol, being made ac- 
quainted with his very unhappy firuation, wrote a 
letter to him, of which the following is a faithful 
abridgement. < 

In the firſt place he repreſented that his own 
anxiety to promote his eternal happineſs gave riſe 
to that letter, which being diftated by motives of 
the pureſt and moſt difintereſted regard, he hoped 
that all due attention would be paid to its contents, 
The writer then proceeded in the following man- 
ner: You have now paſted your trial, and every 
* chance for life is over — You are ſentenced. to 
* die — to die! O my God how ſoon! In three 
„ ſhort weeks you muſt bid adieu to this life, a- 
„ mid(t the ſolemnities of a public execution. Then 
« the ſecrets of the inviſible world will be made 
* known to you, and you muſt commence an exiſt- 
* ence in everlaſting and inconceivable torments, 
« or eternal glory. — You are ſenſible, Mr. Bri- 
vs tain, that there is a God, and that he will ar- 
« raign you at his tribunal for all your fins againſt 
„ him; and that there will be no poſſibility of eſ- 
© caping his wrath, if you depart hence without 

is. ob. 


C : 

« obtaining his mercy. Let this one thing en- 
gage your attention day and night.“ 

After theſe commendable advices and exhortati- 

ons the letter-writer proceeds as follows : — ** You 


„ have brought upon yourſelf the abhorrence of 


“ your fellow. creatures, and procured a ſcanda- 
« lous death. — You are laden with fetters — in 
* priſon — and left to all the bitterneſs of reflec- 
«« tion! — Your crimes are many, and heinous 
« againſt God and man.—Your poor ſoul is deep- 
* ly wounded with your fins, and your heart, I 


hope, finks within you! Ah poor unhappy Bri- 
“ tain! ſee your ſad condition; your ſoul expoſed to 


« endleſs miſery ! What will or can you do ?” 

After this ſolemn and pathetic addreſs, the 
writer repreſented to him the ſuperior excellency 
of the Chriſtian religion, as it is developed in the 
holy ſcriptures : he adviſed him not to flatter him- 
ſelf with the hope of that pardon which he had no 
reaſon to expect, and entreated him to apply him- 
ſeif to reading and prayer, and to keep only re- 
Iig1ious company, as the moſt proper methods of 
prepariog himſelf for the awful ſtate that awaited 
nim. 

This benevolent writer concluded his letter in 
the following terms: — * Let me adviſe you to 
« keep yourſelf from idle company ; be as much 
« alone as poſſible; converſe about nothing that 
« does not concern your better part; — think 


*« how ſhort your time is; conſider the important 


« buſineſs you ſhould be engaged in, and ſet about 
« it in the fear of God, and with a firm reſolution; 
« and, as the ſtrongeſt motive to all this, ponder 
« upon eternity, think of its duration! May its 
* miſeries alarm your fears and diligence, and its 
* glories excite your deſires.“ 
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The accounts tranſmitted to us ſay that Britain 
had been educated in the Roman Catholic perſua— 
ſion: and indeed this appears to have been the fact; 
fer, in-an{wer fo the letter abovementioned, he 
ſent to the writer, informing him, that he would 
have no concern with any one of his faith :—bur 
this reſolution did pot hold him long ; fince, ſoon 
after ditpatchipg his meſſenger, he ſent a letter to 
the gentleman, of which the following is a copy. 

SIR, —“ Sorry | am to think that I rejected 1 
* (God's ſervant) this morning. My foul 1 
troubled, my {ſpirits fail, my conſcience tells me 


v4 


« i have done amils. Oh! for Chriſt's ſake, for- 
" give my {tubbornneſs, forget my naughty anſwer, 
66 


and come and adminiſter comfort to a poor af- 


„ flited fon}, whoſe appearance muſt be before 


the Lord in a ſhort time. My caſe is deſperate; 
my time is ſhort; and my ſins are many, many in- 
deed ! The orief and horrors of a poor afflicted 
loul are not eaſily conceived ; and every tem- 
poral advantage ſeems only to encreaſe my mi- 
« ſery. Your compliance with my requeſt will, I 
« hope, through the bleſſing of God, afford me 


« ſome reliet.” 


The gentleman had no ſooner received this letter 
than he attended the unhe ppy man, with a ſincere 
wiſh to afford him all the confolution in his power. 
Britain received him in a very proper manner, pay— 
ing all reſpect to his perſon aud function; but ſaid 
he was concerned that he had 1cqueſied his com- 
pany, as he was reſolved, for the ſhort remainder 
of his life, to adhere to the doctrines of the church 
of Rome. The reaſons he alledged for this perſe- 
verance were, that the Proteſtants were enthuſiaſts, 
and that no confidence could be placed in the clergy 
of chat church. 
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The benevolent viſitor eafily comprehended that 
Britain was greatly diſtreſſed in his mind, and uſed 
every argument in bis power to conloie him. He 
be gged chat he would mention the objections that. 
he "had to his viſting him, and hoped he might 
give ſuch anſwers as might be latisfactory to the 
unhappy man. 

Briuain expreſſed his ks in a handſome man- 

ner, but begged to decline the propoſed viſits, ſay- 
ing, that he was reſolved to purſue his own ſcheme. 
The viſitor demanding what this ſcheme was, the 
unhappy man antwered “ morality.” 
A conference now enſued on the ſubje& of mo- 
rality, in which the gentleman endeavoured to con- 
vince Britain that his time in this life would be too 
ſhort to form himſelf to the firſt habits of mora- 
lity ; and that, if he could do fo, it was impoſſible 
for him to atone for the ſins of his paſt life. | 
The gentleman further urged the neceſſity of an 
immediate and unfeigned reper tance, without which 
he could not expect the mercy of God. 

He took pains to explain to him the nature of 
the goſpel diſpenſation, and quoted the following 
and other texts for his encouragement. “ Who- 
« ſocver cometh unto we, I will in no wile caſt 

«© out ;—Seck, aud ye ſhall find; aſk, and it ſhall 
_ © be given.“ 
Britain ſeemed to be attentive to theſe pious ex- 
hortations, but not to be convinced bi them. In 
articular he ſaid, that when he attempted to pray, 
e was ſo confuſed in his mind, and felt ſuch re- 
morſe of conicience for the enormities of his paſt 
life, that he knew not how to ſuſtain the load of 
affliction with which he was opprefied. His bene- 
volent friend now told him that he had paid the 
Viſit with the moſt diſintereſted wiſh to promote his 


bap- 
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happineſs, and deſired him to think how that 
might be moſt effectually promoted, and the peace 


of his mind reſtored; adding, with a generous be- 


nevolence of mind, « ] would rather ſee you die 
* 2 good Papiſt than not to be of any religion what- 
„e ver.“ Heeven went farther than this; he adviſed 


him to ſend for a prieſt, if he thought his own ar- 


guments had no weight. 
This amazed Britain, who had no idea that a 
Proteſtant could be influenced by ſuch liberality of 


ſentiment, and would fain have entered into debate 


on the comparative merits of the Proteſtant 21d 
Popiſh faith; but this the gentleman wilt. to de- 
cline, obſerving that the ſhort rem ls life 
ought to be ſpent in the pratticc of dei yin, 

In anſwer hereto, Britain ſaid that the matter 


was of the higheſt conſequence to him, for he be- 


heved in the doctrine of purgatory, and in the pro- 
priety of an invocation to ſaints; whereas the 
Proteſtants, unreaſonably as he conceived, were 
averſe to both. Britain's words were as follow : 
& You will not pray to departed ſaints, and yet 
< you ſolicit the prayers of each other, and you 
« know that you are neither fo pure or holy as 
e they. Your objections to purgatory are ſtill 
ec weaker, for they contradict that paſlage in the 
e holy ſcripture, where the apoſtic Peter eſtab- 
h hſheth it, 1ſt Peter, chap. III. ver. 19. 1 
« ſhould be glad to know what you have to ſay to 
© theſe particulars,” 

In reply hereto, the gentleman remarked that 
St. Paul, in his epiſtle to Timothy, enjoined us to 


pray for each other, when he directs that © prayers 
% and ſupplications ſhould be made for all men; 


„ but (ſaid he) for poor fallen men to aſſume 


« the office of a mediator, it is condemned in ſcrip- 
„ ture, 


Ct T3 1 


cc tyre, where we are told that there is but one 
ec mediator between God and man, the man Chriſt 
Ws „ \ 
The gentleman farther remarked on the reaſon- 
ableneſs of our praying for each other, as it was a 
proof of the pity that we entertained for our mu- 
tual frailties, and tended to conciliate that affection 
which is the honour of our nature. He likewiſe 
obſerved, that though we might pray for our fellow- 
creatures, we could not effectually ſerve them 
without their own affiſting endeavours ; and there- 
fore it was ridiculous for a perſon to neglect his 
own duty, in the confidence of a bleſſing to be 
granted in conſequence of the prayers of others. 
The gentleman's farther remarks are comprized in 
the following words : 
% You ſee how this duty, properly explained, 
is conſiſtent with reaſon and the authority of 
ſcripture ; whereas the addrefles that are made 
to departed ſouls are hazardous and dangerous. 
They are hazardous, as departed ſouls may be in 
ſome region diſtant from our atmoſphere ; or, 
if it could be aſcertained that they are conver- 
ſant with mortals, yet they cannot every where 
be attentive to the petitions which are preſented 
to them, unleſs we admit of their omnipreſence, 
which would be to commence Heathens, and 
rob God of one of his moſt glorious attributes. 
Add to all this, that the ſcriptures altogether diſ- 
countenance it, and direct us to truſt only in 
« God. It is, therefore, much ſafer to truſt in his 
power and goodneſs, who is the ſame, yeſterday, 
to-day, and for ever, than to rely on the me- 
diation of thoſe, who have obtained an inheri- 
tance in heaven thro? the merits of Chriſt. 
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« Your notions of purgatory are altogether un- 
ſcriptural, as the very ſent you bring in proof 
of it ſhall evince. St. Peter is there ſpeaking 
of the ſpirit which quickened, or raiſed 
Chriſt from the dead, and aſſures us, that by 
the ſame ſpirit he went in the days of Noah, 
long before he aſſumed our nature, and preached 
unto the ſpirits in priſon, meaning either the 


ſpirits impriſoned in the * or faſt bound in 


treſpaſſes and ſins. 

That this muſtobe the ſenſe of the text will 
appear quite clear, when we recollect, that in 
the day of judgment men will be tried for the 
deeds done in the body, conſequently when the 
ſpirit returns to God, every thing remains fixed 
till the great re- union, when the final ſentence 
will be given, according to the deeds done i in 
the body, whether they be good or evil, 

* Now, though I oppoſe purgatory, yet I ad- 
mit of an intermediate ſtate; and I believe that 
happy ſpirits in that ſtate are waiting for the 
conſummation of glory, But this cannot afford 
you any benefit, if you quit this world without 
the neceſſary qualification for it, I mean peace 
with God.” : 

When the gentleman had concluded what he 


had to ſay, he propoſed to pray with the unhappy 
convict, which was conſented to after ſome heſita- 
tion; but yer Britain behaved with the utmoſt de- 
cency, and they parted as ſoon as the devotions 
were ended. 


The benevolent friend viſited the unfortunate 


man on the following day, agreeable to his own 
deſire, and was happy to find him more compoſed 
in mind than he had been, though he was not yet 
reſigned to the deplorable fate that awaited him, 


NOT 


1 


nor convinced of his errors by the arguments that 
had been uſed. 

The ſubject of their diſcourſe on this oceafon 
was the neceſſity of obtaining the favour of God, 
to prevent the certainty of eternal puniſhment. 
Britain ſeemed pleaſed with this ſubject, obſerving. 
that it made him look with horror on the ſins of 
his paſt life, and fitted his mind to pray for the 

ardon of his crimes. 

The kind viſitor now enquired if the Romen ca- 
tholic prieſt ſnould be admitted. Britain expreſſed 
his deſire to have one converſation with him on the 
important ſubje&. The gentleman ſaid that the viſit 
ſhould be made if it was at his earneſt requeſt; but 
when he viſited the convict on the following day, 
and found that his view was to obtain abſolution 
for his ſins, he repreſented to him the abſurdity of 
a practice that could tend only“ to fill the mind 
„e with a falſe confidence, and make people believe 

« that they are objects of the divine favour, when 
they are enemies to God, and ſtrangers to the 
« truth of the everlaſting goſpel. 3 

The unhappy convit now begged an explana- 
tion of the following words in the goſpel of St. 
John, chap. xx. ver. 23. Whoſe-ſoever fins ye 
„ remit, they are remitted unto them; and whoſe- 
« ſoever ins ye retain, they are retained.” 

To this the gentleman replied, that the preach- 
ing the remiſſion of ſins to thoſe who repented, and 
believed in Jeſus Chriſt, was a duty enforced on 
the Apoſtles, but that it was not in their power 
to remit fins, which could be only the conſequence 
of repentance, and faith in Chriſt. He added, 
that the Apoſtles were ſaid to retain fins when the 
auditors of their doctrine neither believed nor re- 
pented ; but that the remiſſion of the fins of an im- 

Vor. V. L penitent 
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E 
penitent unbeliever was never once mentioned in 
the New Teſtament. 

This anſwer did not ſatisfy Britain; on which his 
generous friend ſaid farther, that“ ſuppoſing the 
« Apoſtles had; an abſolute power to forgive fins, 


*.yet he could not, with the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, 


« ſay that one of their prieſts had the ſame power, 


„ unleſs he could give ſuch proofs thereof as the 
„ Apoſtles did.“ 


He farther urged that it would be an inſult of- 
fered to Almighty God for one ſinner to pretend 
to pardon another, the forgiveneſs of ſins being a 
power lodged only with the ſupreme Being. 

Britain acknowledged that there was ſome force 
in theſe arguments; yet ſuch was the prejudice of 
education that he would not yield to their weight. 
His friend having left him, he was viſited by the 


| Romiſh prieſt, the keeper of the priſon being pre- 


ſent. Nothing material paſſed at this viſit, other 
than a promiſe of a ſecond on the ſucceeding Mon- 
day, when it was agreed that the prieſt ſhouid take 
his confeſſion. 

The two following days being Saturday. and 
Sunday, Britain was viſited by his friend, who 
found him much diſturbed in mind, and anxious 
for the viſit of the prieſt, to abſolve him from his 
ſins. On this the humane viſitor exerted himſelf 
more than ever to explain the ſacred doctrines of 


chriſtianity; ſo that Britain at length began to 


have a clear conception of what had hitherto been 
matter of doubt and obſcuruy. 
When the Romiſh prieſt came on the Monday 


when the friend who had been ſo anxious to eve 


morning, Britain declined accepting ny viſit ; and, 


his moſt eſſential intereſts waited on him ſome 


hours afterwards, he was amazed at the happy 
change 
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change of diſpoſition that had taken place in the 
mind of the convict. 

Hencefor ward Britain appeared not to dread the 
inevitable ſtroke of death. He employed his 
time in the moſt exemplary devotion, being conti- 
nually reading or ſinging divine hymns; and con- 
feſſed the juſtice of the ſentence by which he had 
been condemned, ſaying that it would be the happy 
means of promoting his eternal felicity. 

An undertaker coming to take meaſure of him 
to make his coffin *, he evinced no kind of con- 
cern; and on the fight of it he ſurveyed it with 
the utmoſt calmneſs, and even with a ſmiling coun- 
tenance, as that of a man who had got above the 

fear of death. | 
On the day before he was executed he received 
the ſacrament with every mark of unfeigned peni- 
rence and devotion ; expreſſed the utmoſt hope of 
pardon through the merits of the Redeemer of man- 
kind, and appeared highly grateful for the benefit 
of the goſpel revelation. | 

On the evening preceding his death his ever ge- 
nerous friend viſited him, and begged that he 
would endeavour to compoſe himſelf to ſleep, as a 
refreſhment to his diſturbed mind; but he replied 
in the following remarkable words: — God for- 
„bid! — I have ſpent many nights, as well as 
* days, to the diſhonour of God, and deſtruction 
* of my ſoul; but this, my laſt night, ſhall be 
* ſpent in praiſing that God, from whom alone [I 


I”, 


expect to find mercy. 


— 


* One would think. the ceremony of meaſuring a man on 
ſo ſolemn an occaſion might be diſpenſed with. How eaſy 
wouldiit be for a friend to give intimation of his height and 
ſize, and for a coffin to be provided accordingly ? | 
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Britain having injured a particular perſon, defi- 


red to ſee him, to beg his pardon :—the other at- 


tended, but treated him in the moſt inſulting man- 
ner; yet the priſoner bore his inſults in a way be 
coming his unhappy ſituation. 

Britain took a ſolemn leave of his fellow- pri- 
ſoners on the morning of his execution, telling them 
that he muſt prepare for his approaching diſſolu- 
tion. At this time he was viſited by his friend fo 
often mentioned, who ſeemed generouſly determined 
to attend him to the laſt fatal moment. When his 
irons were knockya oft in the lodge of the priſon, 
and his arms bound back with a halter, as is cuſto- 
mary on theſe ſolemn occaſions, he ſurveyed himſelf 
in a looking-glaſs, and ſaid, * Britain] thou waſt 
* never ſo happily arrayed in all thy Be.” 

A ſhort time before his execution he ſigned a pa- 
per, importing that what he had ſaid reſpecting 
the fire at Portimouth was mere. invention of his 
own, with a view to ſcreen himſelf from puniſhment 


for the various crimes that he had committed. 


Britain's zealous friend attended the clergyman 
who went with him to the place of execution, 
where the malefactor made a long ſpeech to the 
ſurrounding multitude, concluding his addreſs in 
the following terms : * Let the righteous rejoice ; 
* ler the ſinner take warning, young or old, the 
8 an eſpecially; — ſee what ſin has done for 

* poor Britain! and ſee in me what God can do 
„ for poor ſinners ! Let this eee you to re- 
turn to him.“ | 

The friends of the malefactor having prayed 
with him, and taken a laſt ſolemn farewel of him, 
he was left to his own private devotions, and then 
turned off, on a fignal given which had been 
agrecd on between him and the executioner. 
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Jonathan Britain was hanged at Briſtol on the 


15th of May, 1772. 


After the very particular account given of this 
malefactor, it cannot be neceſſary to make any tedi- 


ous remarks on his caſe. 


People of common ſenſe 


will judge of him as a madman, rendered ſo by the 
enormity of his crimes; and will pity him in pro- 
portion as they may deem him an object of com- 


paſſion. | 


The generoſity of the gentleman who attended 
him in the laſt ſtages of His life is worthy of the 
higheſt praiſe; but that gentleman does not ſeem 
to have adverted to the doubtfulneſs attending a 
preſumed ſudden conviction from one religious 
faith to another. — But it is time to quit this ſub- 
jet. Let all our hopes center in the expectation * 


of that eternal felicity, in which there is no diſtinc 


tion of religion, when we ſhall all join in the praiſes 
of that God who is equally the * of the de- 


vout of all denominations. 


An Account of the Caſes of SamvteL RogERTS 
and THoMAas Bacchus, who were hanged for 
High Treaſon, in counterfeiting the current 


Coin of this Realm. 


HE firſt a ef theſe malefactors was 


a native of Shrewſbury. 


He was deſcended 


of parents of very fair character, but in circum- 
ſtances rather contracted; however, they gave him 
what education was in their power, and then ap- 


prenticed him to a baker, 


After 
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After the expiration of the term of his appren- 
ticeſhip, he repaired to the metropolis, and la- 


boured as a journeyman with different maſters for 


a conſiderable time, till ſupporting the character 
of an induſtrious and honeſt man. Some friends, 
obſerving the goodneſs of his diſpoſition, advanced 
him money, with which he took a ſhop in Grays- 
inn-lane, and met with ſuch ſucceſs in bulineſs as 
rewarded his aſſiduity. 

At length, very unhappily for himſelf, he be 
came acquainted with the father of Bacchus, from 
the caſual meeting him at a public houſe. Soon 
after their acquaintance the old man adviſed him to 
remove into Southwark, where he ſaid an excellent 


houſe and ſhop offered for his accommodation. Ro- 


berts being married, and having four children, liſ- 
tened to this advice, in the hope of making a better 
proviſion for his family. 

A very ſhort time after his reſidence in South- 
wark, the elder Bacchus and his ſon, with ſome 
other people who were coiners, told Roberts that 
they would be ready to aſſiſt him with money on 


any emergency. It happened that, ſome little time 


afterwards, Roberts wanted ſome money to make 
up a bill due for flour, on. which he mentioned the 


affair to the elder Bacchus, and he was immediately 


furniſhed with the requiſite ſum. 

This circumſtance had not long taken place, 
when the younger Bacchus informed Roberts that 
his father was out of town, and begged his aſſiſ- 
tance in coining, on the condition of which he 
ſhould be amply ſupplied with ſuch money as he 
might want. 

Roberts heſitated for a while to comply with a 
ſcheme big with ſuch evident deſtruction; but the 
8 58 of gain becoming at length too ſtrong 

is 
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his more virtuous reſolutions, he fatally conſented, 
and ruin was the conſequence. The nature of the 
partnerſhip, for ſuch it may be deemed, was this : 
Bacchus was generally the immediate coiner of the 
ounterfeit money, which Roberts put off to unſuſ- 
petting people. They had imitated a variety of 
gold and ſilver coin, which was ſo well executed 
that it could hardly be diſtinguiſhed from the real 
money made at the Tower ; yet the adulteration 
was ſo great, that, in many pieces, the intrinfic va- 
lue was not a fourth of the nominal. 

Great part of this counterfeit money was put off 
at country-fairs, where the agents employed to diſ- 
poſe of it (for there were others beſides Roberts) 
appeared as horſe-dealers, and found ſeveral coun- 
try tradeſmen ready enough to traffic with them 
for this falſe coin. 

The coiners uſed to ſell this money by weight to 
the countrymen, who circulated it in the courſe of 
their connexions; ſo that the evil ſpread wide, to 
the injury of many an unfortunate individual. 

In the interim Bacchus and Roberts lived in' a 
very handſome manner on the profits of their ini- 
quitous trade. Their neighbours could not con- 
ceive how they procured a ſubſiſtence; and it is 
poſhble that they might have continued their prac- 
tices a conſiderable time longer, but that one of 
their accomplices gave ſuch hints as led to the 
ready means of detecting them. 

Some conſtables being employed to ſearch the 
houſe, they found Bacchus, with all the imple- 
ments proper for coining, in the act of making 
counterfeit money, while Roberts was afhſting him 
in this unlawful tranſaction; on which both the 
parties were taken into cuſtody, and being carried 
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before Sir John Fielding, that magiſtrate com- 
mitted them to Newgate. 


It may be now proper to mention that Bacchus 


Was a native of the town of Stafford, and was, at 


a very early age, initiated into the art of coining 
by his father, who ſeems purpoſely to have trained 
him to the gallows. The younger Bacchus never 
followed any. buſineſs but coining, except occaſio- 


nally dealing in ſmuggled goods when he happened 


to have a conſiderable ſum of money in his poſleſ- 
lion. 

The priſoners remained in Newgate ſeveral 
months before they were brought to trial; but at 


length they were convicted on the cleareſt evidence, 


and ſentenced to dic. 
The behaviour of Roberts after conviction was 


_ exceedingly well adapted to his unhappy ſituation, 


He was regular and devout in his attendance on 
religious duties, employed much time in reading 
books of devotion, and was regardtul of the in- 


ſtructions given him by the ordinary of Newgate. 


On learning that the warrant for his execution was 
arrived, his ſeriouſneſs and penitence appeared to 


be augmented, and he looked forward to eternity 
in the humble hope of the divine pardon. 


Nor was the behaviour of Bacchus leſs regular, 
penitent, and devout, Ile made a decent prepara- 


tion for his approaching death. The father of 
Bacchus had retired into the country, whence he 


ſet his ſon a letter after condemnation, of which 
the following is a copy : 


My dear Child, 

I ſend you theſe few lines to comfort you; 1 
ſhould have ſent vou ſome money before, but I 
hope, my dear child, 705 will forgive me, as you 

hope 


Le 814] 

hope to be forgiven in heaven. There you will 
find a better father than you have found in ne. 
Be as happy as you can ;—you are going to hu p- 
pineſs, and leave me behind to be miſerable. I 
hope you will die happy, becauſe you know you 
are innocent. Thon art now going, I ſhall ſoon 
follow thee. I hope you will meet your dear mo- 
ther in heaven. As we ſhall ſoon part in this world, 
may my prayers be heard for you in heaven! 
From your loving father till death, 

Pi WIxILIAM Bacchus. 

P. S. My dear love to Roberts; and tell him, if it 
ſhould be in my power to ſerve his family, I will, 
I ſhall think it a pleaſure, May heaven receive 
you both ! . 

The unhappy eonvicts received the holy ſacra- 
ment on the morning of execution, and behaved in 
a manner ſuitable to their calamitous circumſtances. 
They were drawn to the gallows on a fledge, ag 
is uſual in the caſe of coiners. They warned the 
multitude not to follow their evil example, and 
acknowledged the juſtice of that ſentence by which 
they had been condemned to an ignominious 
death, 8 

After the cuſtomary exerciſes of devotion, the 
priſoners under went the final ſentence of the law; 
and when the bodies had hung the uſual time, they 
were delivered to their relations, in order that the 
bodies might be depoſited with the parent earth, 

Samuel Roberts and Thomas Bacchus were hang- 
ed at Tyburn on the 21ſt of May, 1772. 

In the courſe of theſe volumes we have had fre. 
quent occaſions to expatiate on the caſes of coin- 
ers: but there is ſomething ſingular in the affair 
before us. We ſee that the counterfeit money was 
ſold by weight to people in the country, who 
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could be mean enough to make ſuch purchaſes 


from avaricious motives, though they muſt know 
that their neighbours would be ultimately de- 


frauded. 
The younger Bacchus, though a profeſſed coin- 
er, appears to have been in ſome meaſure an object 


of pity. His father Had trained him to the buſi- 


neſs fam his early youth: but ſurely that father 
ought to be the general object of execration. It is 
difficult to form an idea of the aggravated guilt of 
that man who can wilfully train his own child to 
deſtruction. The paternal and the filial duty ought 
to be mutual: a failure on either fide is uſually 
fatal to the happineſs of one of the parties. 


An Account of the Cafe of RIcHARD MorGaNn, 
who was executed for privately ſtealing Goods 
from his Maſter ; with a Narrative of his Beha- 


viour after Conviction. 


H I'S malefactor was a a native of Elleſmere in 
73 Shropſhire, deſcended of poor parents, whoſe 
virtuous characters were the greateſt part of their 
poſſeſſion. They beſtowed on him as good an 
education as their circumſtances would admit, and 
were careful to inſtruct him in the duties of reli- 
gion. When he grew towards years of maturity, 
he entered into the ſervice of a farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood, with whom he lived near three years 
with an unblemiſhed reputation. 

After this he engaged to ſerve other farmers in 
different parts of England, continuing to labour as 
a huſbandman till he became almoſt two and twenty 

years 
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years of age, and then repaired to London, in or- 
der to obtain a ſubſiſtence by his honeſt en- 
deavours,' — | 


He had not been long in town, before he en- 
tered into the ſervice of Mr. Hotchkin, a capital 
linen-draper near Smithfield-bars. His principal- 


buſineſs was to carry out parcels, and his behaviour 


was ſuch, for a conſiderable time, as entitled him 


to the approbation of his maſter. 


At fength he was unfortunate enough to become 
acquainted with the ſervant of a diſtiller in the 
neighbourhood, who introduced him into a ſet of 


company which led to his ruin. Morgan had been 
| hitherto remarkable for his ſobriety ; but a fatal 
change ſoon took place. The diſtiller's ſervant was 


one of a low alehouſe club, of which Morgan be- 


came a member; and each of the company paid 
four-pence balfpepny for his evening's © Es in 
beer and tobacco. 

It was in this club that the firſt taint appears to 
have been given to Morgan's morals. Some of the 
company, who were chiefly porters, uſed to boaſt 
how confiderably they defrauded their maſters, and 


even mentioned the names of the Parties to whom 


they ſold the ſtolen effects. 

For ſome time Morgan appeared ſhocked at the 
idea of obtaining money by ſuch a violation of the 
laws of duty and integrity; and actually abſented 


himſelf from the club; bur at length the ſervant of . 


the diſtiller prevailed on him to rejoin the com- 
pany, which he did, but with a reſerve in his own 
mind, that he would not be concerned in any of 
their iniquitous tranſactions. 

Theſe good reſolutions, however, did not laſt any 
conſiderable time ; for his companions, wiſhing him 
to enter into their practices, artfully took him ” 
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mence the illicit practice. 
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the houſe of the man who received the ſtolen goods, 
where he ſaw ſuch various articles which porters 


had ſtolen from their maſters, and remained unde- 
tected, that he was but too eaſily induced, to com- 


His mind being thus prepared for acts of diſhoneſ- 
ty, he ſoon began to purloin his maſter's effects, 
which he ſtole in conſiderable quantities; and as 
Mr. Hotchkin had a very large ſtock, and dealt in 
the wholeſale trade, the articles could not be eaſily 
miſſed, ſo that he had opportunity of continuing 


his depredations for a conſiderable ſpace of time; 


and indeed, when the articles were at length miſſed, 
no one ſuſpected Morgan to be the thief, as bis 
character had been hitherto irreproachable, and 
his behaviour ſuch as to entitle him to general 
reſpect, 5 1 j | 
His cuſtom was to convey the ſtolen goods to a 
ſtable in Durham-yard, Chick-lane, where they 
were depoſited till the uſual purchaſer came, and 
bought them, and carried them off. 
Morgan's practices in this way were ſo conſider- 
able, that his companions of the club began to look 
on him as a proper agent for diſpoſing of ſuch 


goods as ſhould be ſtolen by others; but this plan 


was defeated almoſt as ſoon as it was formed. 
Mr. Hotchkin at length diſcovering that he had 
been robbed, and that the depredations had been 
frequently renewed, and obſerving. that not any 
perſon had broken into his houſe, he concluded, 
that the robber muſt be one who lived in the 
family. - 

In conſequence hereof a perſon was appointed to 


watch the motions of Morgan; and on his going 


out he was followed to a houſe, whence he took ſe- 
yeral 
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veral parcels to an inn, to be carried by the Bir- | 
mingham waggon. 1 

Enquiry being made into the affair, it was = 
diſcovered that Morgan had a conſiderable quantity i 
of goods deftined f or the fame place ; and theſe 
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ets 3 on which the offender was taken into cuſ- 
tody, and carried before a magiſtrate. On his ex- 
amination he denied the having been guilty of the 
crime alledged againſt him ; but as the preſumptive 
evidence was too ſtrong to allow of his being diſ- 
miſſed, he was committed to Newgate, till the en- 
ſuing ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, that his guilt or 
innocence might abide the award of a jury. 

On his trial the evidence againſt him was ſo con- 

cluſive, that no heſitation could be made to find him 
guilty, and judgment of death paſſed of courſe. 

After conviction he acknowledged to the Ordi- 
nary of Newgate the r of his ſentence, and 
owned that he had defrauded his maſter of goods 
8 a conſiderable amount. He was conſtant and 

lar in his devotions, both in the chapel and in 
bi cell ; nor did he ſeem to entertain a hope of 
that mercy which he had no right to expect. 
When he was told that his name was included 
in the warrant for execution, he received the dread- 
ful news with great compoſure ; and confeſſed that 
he had merited the ſhocking fate that awaited him. 
He behaved even with pious reſignation, and ac- 
knowledged that faith in the merits of Chriſt by 
which poor ſinners are to expect ſalvation. 

He was viſited after conviction by a number of 
people who had known him in the former part of 
life, and who kindly aſſiſted him in his ſolemn 
preparations for eternity. , 


He 
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He received the ſacrament on the morning of 
his death, and repeated the declaratt9ns he had 
formerly made of his guilt. At the fatal tree he 
addreſſed himſelf to the ſurrounding multitude, 
earneſtly deſiring ſervants not to defraud their em- 
ployers. He prayed in the moſt earneſt manner, 
and ſo audibly as to be heard by great numbers 
who attended his fatal exit.— After the body had 
hung the cuſtomary time, it was delivered 5 his 
friends, in order to its being buried as they might 
think proper. 

Richard Morgan ſuſſered at Tybarn on the 27th 


of May, 1772. 


From the caſe of this unfortunate man HY ES in 
a dependent ſituation ſhould principally learn two 
things, viz. never to injure their maſters ; and by 
all means to avoid any connexion with low com- 
pany at alehouſes, as the keeping ſuch company 
may inſenſibly involve them in expences which may 
lead to the commitment of acts of diſhoneſty. 

Honeſt countrymen are generally too £4 of re- 
pairing io London, in the vain hope of making that 
fortune which very few of them ever WTR and 
perhaps thoſe who do might b re happy in 
their native fields, undiſturbed with . Cares of 
the buſy world. 

It is not every man that grows rich that becomes 
happy of courſe; and perhaps the contrary is more 
generally the caſe. 

Upon the whole, we ſhould learn reſignation to 
the will of Providence, and be taught the great doc- 
trine of being content in any ane in which we 
may be placed. . 


Life's but a ſhort chace ; the game CONTENT, 


Which moſt pur Au, is moſt e to fly; 
And 


E 
And he that mounts him on the ſwifteſt bope, 
Shall often run his courſer to a ſtand; 
While the poor peaſant, on ſome diſtant hill, 
Undanger'd, and at eaſe, views all the ſport, 
And ſees CONTENT take ſhelter in his COTTAGE. 
OHAKESPEAR, 


The Caſe ' of PrTER M*CLovp, who was hanged 


for Houſe-breaking before he had attained the 
Age of Sixteen. 


HIS ill-fated youth was the fon of a poor 

man at Shields, near Newcaſtle, who broughr 
him to London while he was quite a child; and the 
father dying in a ſhort time, left the boy to the 
care, or, perhaps more properly ſpeaking, to the 
neglect of his mother, who was a woman of very 
doubtful character, and ſaid to encourage young lads 
in the practice of theft. 

M' Cloud had been connected with a lad named 
Younger, who had been concerned with him in a 
variety of irregular practices. At length M' Cloud 
engaged himſelf on board one of the colliers trad- 
ing to Newcaſtle; and while he was abſent, Younger 

accuſed his mother of having been the receiver of 
ſtolen goods, the conſequence of which was that 
ſhe was apprehended, and brought to trial, but 
was diſcharged in defect of evidence. 

WCloud returning from his voyage, and learn- 
Ing in what manner his mother had beea treated by 
Younger, he made the moſt ſolemn vow of taking 
vengeance on him, whatever might be the conſe- 
quence of ſuch a proceeding. 


That 
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That he might effect the ruin of his old compa- 
nion in iniquity, he ſurrendered himſelf to a ma- 
giſtrate, and gave information, that himſelf and 
Younger had been concerned in a robbery ; on 
which the latter was ſoon taken into cuſtody, and 
committed to Newgate, M' Cloud being admitted 
an evidence for the crown againſt his preſumed ac- 
complice : but at the enſuing ſeſſions M'Cloud was 
incapable of giving any thing like evidence againſt 
his companion, who was of courſe acquitted, and the 


ſcheme of revenge was conſequently fruſtrated. 


It is no leſs aſtoniſhing than true, that, notwith- 
ſtanding what had paſſed, theſe young fellows ſoon 
renewed their former connex1on ; ſo that whatever 
degree of malice might have harboured in the breaſt 


of M'Cloud, he ſeemed to have forgot it in the 


wiſh to recommence his depredations on the public 
with his former accomplice in iniquity. 

They now joined, with five or ſix other boys, in 
the practice of picking pockets, in which, for ſome 
time, they met with too much ſucceſs; but their 
thefts were of the loweſt kind, being principally 
confined to the ſtealing of handkerchiets, in the 
practice of which they were frequently detected, 
but diſmiſſed after receiving the diſcipline of the 
horſe-pond. Theſe young thieves were harboured 


at houſes of ill fame in the neighbourhood of Salt- 


petre-bank. 
One would have imagined that ſuch repeated 

puniſhments as were inflicted on theſe boys might 
have deterred them from continuing their iniquitous 
practices: M' Cloud in particular had been ſo often 
dragged through horſe-ponds, and expoſed to the 
deriſion of the public, that he ſeemed to have loſt 
all ſenſe of ſhame, and his paltry gains by theft con- 
ſoled him for the ignominy that attended it, He 

Was 
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was three times tried at the Old Bailey for different 
offences, and had repeatedly the good fortune to 
eſcape, which ought to have warned him to diſcon- 
tinue his depredations on the public. 

At length, after a ſeries of practice in the picking 
of pockets, the gang of young villains determined 
to commence houſe-· break ers, for which they were 
qualified, not ſo much by their ſtrength, as by their 
artifice. They furniſhed themſelves with a variety 
of tools proper for the wrenching doors and win- 
dow-ſhutters. Occaſionally they uſed to climb over 
roofs, enter at the garret-windows of houſes, and 
deſcend to the lower rooms to commit their robbe- 
ries ; and at other times they would enter through 
any ſmall opening that had been caſually left un- 
guarded. When one or two of the ſmalleſt of them 
had got into a houſe, they uſed to go down ſtairs, 
and open the door for their aſſociates. Sometimes 
only a part of the gang went in, and the reſt waited 
to prevent detection from the arrival of any caſual 
paſſenger. 

It is almoſt incredible to think how many houſes 
were robbed of very valuable effects by this little 
confederacy of villains; but their depredations were 
chiefly confined to Ratclift Highway and its neigh- 
bourhood, where a great number of perſons were 
ſufferers by their villainies. 

At length three of the gang, of whom M'Cloud 
was one, repaired to Poplar, where they broke open 
the houſe of Joſeph Hankey, Eſquire, in the dead 
of the night. The family were all aſleep; but 
the barking of a dog awaking one of the ſervants, 
he alarmed the reſt, and begged them to oppoſe 
the intruders. Two of the thieves made an im- 
mediate eſcape; but M'Cloud was apprehended, 
and lodged in the watch-houle. 

Vol. V. N On 
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On the following day he was carried before a 
magiſtrate, who committed him to Newgate, and 


at the next ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey he was 


brought to trial, DOOTany convicted, and ſentenced 
to die *. 

For ſome time after conviction M- Cloud ap- 
peared hardened in a very high degree, nor paid 
any attention to the exhortations of the ordinary 
of Newgate ; but, when he learnt that he was one 
of the convicts ordered for execution, a total alte- 
ration was viſible in the whole of his conduct and 


behaviour. He apologized to the ordinary for the 


indifterence with which he had heretofore treated 
him. ir happened at this time that Younger was 
in Newgate under ſentence of tranſportation ; and 


M'Cloud ſending for him, begged his pardon for 


the injury that he had formerly attempted. 

The unhappy convict continued in a ſerious dif- 
poſition for the remainder of his life, and on the 
morning of his death he received the ſacrament, 
in company with the other malefactors who were 
to die with him. 

When he arrived at the fatal tree, he ded 
a perſon to beg that his mother would not unrea- 
ſonably grieve at his death; as he had hopes that 


he was departing to the regions of eternal glory. 


Peter M'Cloud ſuffered at Tyburn on the 27h 
of May, 1772. - 


a. 
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It has been thought hard, by ſome en that the mere 
breaking into a houſe whence nothing is ſtolen ſhould coſt a 
man his lite; but it ought to be conlidered that the intent, in 


the eve of reaſon, conſtitutes the crime; that the man who 


breaks a houſe means to rob it; and that the puniſhment 
mould follow of courſe, 


4 There 
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There is ſowething very ſhocking in the revenge 
of M'Cloud, which could inſtigate- him to ſwear 
againſt Vounger a fact that was never committed; 
but there is, if poſſible, a ſtill greater depravity 
of heart, evidenced in his joining his former ac- 
complice, the very one whole life he had ſo * 
attempted to take away. 

Let us hope that this malefactor, old as he was 

in fin, yet young in years, may have met with 
that mercy the hope of which ſeemed to inſpire 
his departing moments: but let no one be tempted 
to follow his example: let young people, in par- 
ticular, learn that the ſlighteſt deviation from the 
path of duty may lead to the moſt ignominious 
fate: but let not this be the only conſideration: let 
them conſider that there is more of criminality in 
breaking the laws of God, than in infringing thoſe 
that are merely of human inſtitution; and may 
they regulate their conduct by the inferences they 
will draw from theſe conſiderations ! 


— 


A full and particular Account of JoszyH GUY ANT, 
and JoskpH ALLPREss, Who were hanged for 
robbing the Mail, and afterwards hung in 
chains; with a Narrative of their Lives and Be- 
haviour. | es 


HE firſt mentioned of theſe offenders was a 
native of Eſſex, deſcended from honeſt but 

poor parents, who gave him as good an education 
as conſiſted with their circumſtances, and then 
bound him apprentice to a ſmith, with whom he 
N 2 ſerved 
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* 
| | ſerved his time with fidelity, after which he labour. 
J. ed as a journeyman in his own profeſſion. 
4 Quitting the county of Eſſex, he repaired to 
4 Edmonton, near London, where he married and 
|. commenced buſineſs on his own account. For a 
9 conſiderable time he was as ſucceſsful in trade as 
could be reaſonably expected, but at length ſuſ- 
1 tained a loſs to which he attributed all his future 
I misfortunes. 
| Guyant, having bern out receiving money from 
| ſeveral people who employed him, was ſtopped on 
I his return ro his own houſe by two footpads, who 
| | robbed him of above fixty pounds, and then bound 
1 him to a tree. This loſs was a matter of great im- 
| Portance to him; but it was ſtil] aggravated by the 
| | conſequences that followed it : for, as the robbery 
Fi happened in the day time, he was adviſed to ſue the 
1 county, to indemnify him for the loſs; but failing 
14 to adduce the neceſſary proofs, he loſt his ſuit, 
and was involved in ſtill farther difficulties by the 
1 conf. quence. 
11 The expence of the ſuit being conſiderable, 
ll! Guyant was arrelted, and ſought refuge in a priſon. 
Nx | In conſequenceet a ſubſcription among his friends, 
19 he removed himſelf to the Fleet, where he conti- 
11 tinued till an act for the relief of inſolvent debtors 

| enabled him to obtain his liberty. 
vi He had at this time a family which was in want 
[| of the neceſſarięs of life; but, during his impriſon- 
th ment, he had acquired fuch a habit of idleneſs that 
he was ſtil] leſs diſpoſed to provide for them than 
ob before. It will be now proper that we ſay ſome- 
bi thing of Joſeph Allo reſs, the perſon concerned with 
'w Guyant in robbing the mail. 

| Allpreſe was a native of St. Ive's in Huntingdon- 
El! ſhice, and, like his accomplice, had ſerved his ap- 
prenticcſhip | 
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prenticeſhip to a ſmith. After his time was ex- 
pired, he laboured a conſiderable time in drain- 
ing the fens in the Iſle of Ely, and then his ill for- 
tune led him to Edmonton, where he contracted an 
acquaintance with Guyant, which ended in the moſt 


fatal conſequences; for Guyant, having now loſt 


all reliſh for a life of induſtry, perſuaded the other 
to be concerned with him in deer-ſtealing. 
This propoſal was but too well reliſhed by All- 
preſs, who, without reflecting on the dangerous 
tendency of ſuch a practice, embarked in the 
ſcheme with Guyant, and they robbed the parks of 
ſeveral gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 
Encouraged by what they deemed ſucceſs, be- 
cauſe they remained undetected, they broke into the 
church at Edmonton, and carried off ſome of the 
communion plate; but it was not known who were 
the offenders till after they were convicted of rob- 
bing the mail. | | 
A very little time had paſſed after the ſacrilege, 


when Guyant propoſed to Allpreſs the fatal ſcheme 
which ended in the deſtruction of them both; inti- 


mating, at the ſame time, that their fortunes might 


be made by the putting off the bank-notes. All- 
preſs declared that he had never ſeen a bank-note 
in his life, and confeſſed that he was very illiterate ; 
but, overborne by the perſuaſions of the other, he 
at length agreed to be concerned in robbing the 
mail. 

This ſhocking reſolution being made, they loſt 
no time in the attempt to carry it into execution, 
the firſt ſtep to which was the preparing an ax, 
hardened to ſuch a degree as to cut iron. 

Having thus reſolved on their plan, they waited 
in the road, at a place called Houndsfield, for the 
arrival of the northern mail. Ar length the poſt- 


boy 
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boy arrived, and had with him a perſon named John 
Thomas, to whom he had given a lift on the road. 
*Guyanr ſtopped the horſes of the mail- cart, and 


threatened inſtant deſtruction to Thomas and the 


driver, unleſs they immediately got down, 

This threat was too terrible not to be complied 
with; on which the poſt-boy was ordered to drive 
his carriage into an adjacent field, and T homas was 
compelled io attend him. The robbers now bound 
the other parties to a tree, and then demanded the 
key of the mail-cart ; but finding that it was not 
in poſſeſſion of the driver, they took the cart acroſs 
the field, broke it open with their ax, and then 
took out ſome of the bags, and buried a number 
of the notes in the earth *. | 
| The driver of the mail-cart, and his companion, 

remained bound to the tree till morning, when the 
latter happily freed himſelf, and then gave liberty 
to td other. 

On ſearching for the horſes, they found them 
grazing in the ſield, and diſcovered that the cart 
had been broken as above- mentioned. The poſt- 
boy inſtantly drove to London, and gave proper 
notice of the injury that had been done. 

The ſecretary of the general poſt office immedi- 
ately advertiſed a reward of two hundred pounds 
for the diſcovery of the offenders; but nothing 
tranſpired for ſome months, till at length Allpreſs 
ventured to London, to procure the acceptance of 
ſome of the ſtolen drafts; the worſt ſcheme that 
could poſſibly have been deviſed ; for the payment 
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* This eircumſtance firſt appeared on the examination of the 
 priſo1ers at Sir John Fielding's, when the writer of this account 
was preſent, and ſaw the notes, diſcoloured by laying in the 
ground, 
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of theſe drafts bei previouſly ſtopped, Allpreſs 
was taken into cuſtody, and being carried before 
Sir John Fielding, he immediately confefſed the 
fat; on which he was committed to priſon, and 
ſome officers of juſtice ſent in ſearch of Guyant, 
who ſoon found him, and diſcovered ſeveral bags 
in a yard behind his houſe, in which were a num- 
ber of letters which had been ſtolen from the 
mail. 

Both offenders were lodged in Tothill-fields 
bridewell, and at the proper time removed to 

Newgate, in preparation for their trials at the Old 
Bailey; where they were convicted on the fulleſt 
evidence, and received ſentence of death, 

After conviction, and indeed long before it, they 
exhibited the trueſt penitence that perhaps was 
ever obſerved by illiterate men in their unhappy ſi- 
tuation. They were exceedingly attentive to the 
inſtructions of the ordinary of Newgate, and made 
the devouteſt preparations for their fatal exit. 

On the morning of execution they received the 
ſacrament with every mark of the ſincereſt contri- 
tion, and made a ſolemn declaration of their hope 

of eternal bliſs through the merits of the redeemer 
of mankind. 

On their way to the place of execution they 
behaved with the utmoſt decency, and, when arri- 
ved at the fatal ſpot, Guyant was ſo weak that it 
was neceſſary for two men to ſupport him while 
the executioner fixed the halter round his neck; 
yet he was fervent in his devotions notwithſtand- 
ing his weakneſs. 

Both the. malefactors begged the weden to 
take warning by their fatal exit, and, having fi- 
niſhed their devotions, ſuffered the ſentence of the 
law, after which their bodies were cut down, and 


carried 
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carried to Finchley-common, where they were 
hung in chains. 

Joſeph Guy ant and Joſeph Allpreſs were hanged 
at Tyburn on the 8th of July, 1772. 

In the caſe of the malefactors before us, we ſee 
a remarkable inſtance of the progreſſive nature of 
vice. Guyant and Allpreſs were firſt deer-ftealers, 
then guilty of ſacrilege, and at length ventured on 
the horrid plan of robbing the mail. Thoſe who 
do not ſee, in this inſtance, the abſurdity of encou- 
raging the firſt emotions to vice, will not be con- 
vinced by any arguments that we can offer. We 
ſhall therefore drop the ſubject, to make a remark 
which is new in a work of this kind. 

When theſe unhappy men were examined at the 
public-office in Bow ſtreet, there appeared a de- 
gree of contrition in their countenances and beha- 
viour, that no language can deſcribe. . They beg- 
ged it as a fayour of Sir John Fielding that they 
might be re-committed to Tothill-fields bridewell ; 
alledging, as a reaſon, that the devotions at that 
place were more regularly performed than at other 
Priſons; and this we have good reaſon to believe 
to be the fat, The governor of that priſon is 
a religious man, and laudably exerts himſelf in the 
inſtruction and edification of the unhappy people 
who fall under his care. This is a rare inſtance, 
which cannot be ſufficiently applauded ; and we 
rruſt, that Mr. Smith (the governor) will pardon 
the liberty we have now taken * in mentioning his 
name on an occaſion which is intended, and ought, 
to do him honour. 
Happy would it be if every keeper of a priſon 
was equally zealous to promote the eternal welfare 
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of the _ unhappy perſons committed to his care 
But while we ſay this, we muſt in common juſticg 
remark, thar the priſons throughout England were 
never managed with a ſtricter regard to the laws of 
decency and regularity | than at preſent. 


Particulars reſpecting Joan ADSHEAD, and BRN- 
JaMIN ALSWORTH, who were hanged for Houſe- 
breaking; with an Account of their Lives and 
Connex1ons. 


"HE former of halo malefactors was a native 

of Northamptonſhire, and trained up to the 
buſineſs of huſbandry, which he followed till he 
approached nearly to manhood, when he repaired 
to London, and lived in the ſervice of different 
perſons in quality of a footman. 
By an attention to the rules of frugalit he be- 
came poſſeſſed of a ſum of money, ten guineas of 
which he gave to a perſon to inſtru him in the art 
of a gunſmith ; and, having acquired the knowledge 
of the art, he for ſome time laboured induſtriouſly 
to ſupport himſelf ; but getting into bad company, 
he was prevailed on to commence the dangerous 
practice of houſe-breaking ; but being at length too 
well known in London, he was afraid of being diſ- 
covered, and therefore repaired to Briſtol, to com- 
mit his depredations i in that city. 

Soon after he arrived at Briſtol he broke into the 
| houſe of a watchmaker, and carried off effects to 
the amount of 150%. Theſe he conveyed to Lon- 
gon, where he diſpoſed of them, and with the pro- 
duce took a public-! -houſe in Princes: ſtreet, Drury- 
Vor. V. 0 my 1 7 
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lane; but no ſucceſs attending him in this ſituation, 


he quitted buſineſs, and re- commenced the practice 
of houſe- breaking, which ended in his deſttuction, 
as will be ſeen in the courſe of this narrative. 
Alſworth (the other criminal) was a native of 
Birmingham, and followed the profeſſion of gun- 
making. After practiſing his trade ſome time, be 


repaired to London, and enliſting in the army, be- 
came a drummer in the 85th regiment of foor. He 


ſerved in Portugal during the laſt war, in the reign 
of King George the Second, and was likewiſe pre- 


ſent at the fiege of Belleifle ; ; but when the peace 


came on he returned to his original profeſſion. 
During his military life his behaviour was con- 
ſiſtent with his duty. On his return to England 
he married a young woman, who bore him two 
children; but happening to become acquainted 
with Adſhead, his ruin ſoon followed. Theſe men 
were frequently i in company; and Alſworth, obſerv- 
ing that Adſhead dreſſed in a ſtile of gentility 
which he preſumed to be above his circumſtances, 
aſked how he afforded to make ſuch an appearance; 
to which the other replied, that an uncle, who was 
lately dead, had left him ſeveral articles of conſide- 


rable 1 


Their intimacy now daily increaſed; and Alſ- 
worth's children being indiſpoſed, and himſelf de- 
ficient of employment, he aſked the other to lend 
him three or four guineas, which he would not fail 
to return on a happier change in his circumſtances, 

Adſhead ſaid that he was not then in poſſeſſion 
of ſo much money, but, if the other would take his 
advice, he would inſtruct him how to“ obtain a 
„hundred pounds in an hour.“ 

i{worth thought he ſpoke jeſtingly, but begged 
to know his rea meaning; on which the ocher 
confeſſed 
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confeſſed that he ſubſiſted by houſe- breaking, and 
invited his acquaintance to come to his lodgings 
that evening. This invitation was complied with: 
a copartnerſhip in iniquity was agreed on, and they 
committed ſeveral burglaries: but that, of which 
we are now about to relate the particulars, brought 
them to their fatal end. 

About one o'clock in the morning of the 18th 
of May, 1772, they broke into the houſe of Mrs. 
Bellamy, a widow lady in Newman-ſtreet, Oxford- 
road, whence they carried off ſilk, wearing apparel, 
and other effects, to a conſiderable amount. 

They packed the goods-in two parcels, and pro- 
ceeded towards Tottenham-court-road, where they 
were obſerved by two watchmen, who followed 
them towards Ruſſel- ſtreet, Bloomſbury, where they 
were noticed by another watchman belonging to 
the pariſh of St. Giles, who ſeized on Alſworth ; 
on which the other threw down his parcel and ran 
off, but was ſoon taken into cuſtody. 

Being conveyed to the watch-houſe, they were 
ſearched by the conſtable of the night, who like- 
wiie examined the parcels of ſtolen goods. On 
the following morning they were carried before 
juſtice Cox, to whom they aſſerted that the things 
were their own property, and that they were re- 
moving them from their lodgings, to prevent their 
landlord ſeizing on them for rent. 

This ſtory did not ſeem to be at all plauſible ;- 
and, as they refuſed to give an account of their 
place of reſidence, a well-grounded ſuſpicion aroſe 
that they were thieves ; on which they were com- 
mitted fbr re-examination when the perſons who 
had been robbed could be found. 

When Mrs. Bellamy's family aroſe in the morn- 
ing, the ſeryants diſcovered that the houſe had 

O2 been 
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been robbed as abovementioned. Hereupon hand! 
bills were inſtantly printed“, and circulated 
through London; the conſequence of which was 
that juſtice Cox ſent for Mrs. Bellamy and her ſer- 
vants, and the priſoners being brought to a re-ex- 
amination, the ſtolen effects were identified, and the 


two men were committed to Newgate for trial. 
At the ſeſſions held at the Oid Bailey in the 


month of June, 1972, the priſoners were indicted 


for breaking and entering the dwelling-houſe of 
Mary Bellamy, widow, and ſtealing a gauze ſack 
and petticoat with filk and gold flowers, three filk 
ſacks aud petticoats, a brocaded ſilk night-gown, a 
chaſed gold outfide watch-caſe, and a variety of 
other valuable articles, the property of Mrs. Bella- 
my and her daughter. 

"Adſhead pleaded guilty to the indictment, beg- 
ging for mercy on account of his youth ; and the 
evidence againſt the other accomplice was fo con- 
cluſive, that the jury could not heſitate to con- 
vict hitn, in conſequence of which they both recei- 
ved ſentence of ceath, 

After tonviction their behaviour was very vari- 
dus. On ſome occaſions they appeared hardened 
1h a very high degree, and at others were free to 
conſeſs the crime of which they had been guilty : 
but, wheri they found that their names were inclu- 
ded 1 in the warrant for execution, their behaviour 
Vas more regular, conſiſtent, and penitent; and the 
ordinary of Newgate, forming! a favourable opinion 
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*The immediate ersatz of hand- bills is the rondiett me- 
thod of detectipg thieves, This has been proved in a thouſand 
inſtances ihat have cccurred 'at the public-office in Bow-ſtreet. 
Thicves gerierally cairy ſtolen goods immediately to the pawn- 
brokers ; but, when they do not, the bills frequently fall into 
the hands of peace-officers, and a diſcovery follows of courſe. . 
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of their fincerity, adminiſtered the facrament td 
them, and gave them ſuch advice as he deemed 
proper in their unhappy ſituation : he cautioned 
them not to truſt to their own penitence, hut to 
rely on the merits of Chriſt for eternal ſalvation. 

On the day appointed for their execution the 
ordinary attended them early in the morning, re> 
newed his good advice, and beſought them to fix 
their minds on a better world than that to which 
they were ſo ſoon to bid a final adieu. On being 
put into the cart they ſhed many tears, and lifted 
up their eyes to heaven in the hope of that mercy 
whence alone, in their ſituation, it could be ex- 
pected. 

At the fatal tree they confeſſed that they were 
guilty of the crime of which they had been con- 
victed, and cautioned their auditors never to be 
guilty of a ſimilar violation of the laws of juſtice. 
An immenſe concourſe of people attended this ex- 
ecution ; and when the bodies had hung the uſual 
time, they were delivered to the friends of the de- 
ceaſed, in qrder for interment. 

John Adſhead and Benjamin Alſworth ſuffered 
at Tyburn on the 8th of July, 1772. 

The reflections ariſing from the caſe of theſe 
men can but little deviate from thoſe we have made 
on that of former houſebreakers; but we ſee that 
a copartnerſhip in iniquity is no bar to the in- 
evitable conſequences of guilt, Adſhead's confeſ— 
ſion of his crime amounted to little leſs than an 
accuſation of his accomplice, fince they were both 
taken into cuſtody almoſt immediately after the 
commiſſion of the fact. 

Upon conſideration of the whole matter, it will 
appear evident that nothing can ſo effectually ſecure 
opr peace of mind, as a ſtri& adherence to the laws 


of 
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ofhoneſty, and a regular and conſtant attendance 


on the duties of religion. 
Ko 


An Account of the Caſe of RoBERI Jones, who 
was tried for, and convicted of, the Crime of 
Sodomy ; with ſome Particulars reſpecting his 
conduripna! Pardon.” 


T is painful to recite à narrative of this k ind, 
wherein it is almoſt impoſſible to avoid ſome 


little degree of indelicacy; but our promiſe in our 


advertiſements for this work renders it neceſſary 
for us to give an account of all thoſe trials which 


have been remarkable enough to engage the par- 


ticular attention of the public. 

At the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey i in the 
month of July, 1772, Robert Jones was indicted 
for feloniouſly making an aſſault on Francis Henry 
Hay, an infant of the age of thirteen years, and 


committing the crime mentioned at the head of 


this narrative. 

The evidence given on the trial (for we would 
be as conciſe in a tale of this kind as poſſible) was 
fimply this. That young Hay lived with his uacle, 
who was a jeweller in Parliament-ſtreet ; that the 
priſoner, who uſed to deal at the ſhop, met him in 
St. Martin's-lane, and told him he had a buckle 
to mend ; that he told him to come to his lodgings 
in St. Martin“ s. court; that the boy went more 
than once; that Jones actually perpetrated the 


fact for which he was indicted, and gave him ſome 


halipence to keep the aſluir ſecret, 


It 
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It appeared farther, in evidence, that the boy 
declined going to Mr. Jones's with a ſhirt-buckle 
which he had beſpoke, ſeeming +to be aſhamed of 
what had formerly paſſed; and that the child was 
indiſpoſed in his health. 


This gave riſe to a ſuſpicion that ſomething 1. 
proper had been tranſacted; the conſequence of 


which was, that Mr. Jones was taken into cuſtody, 
and brought to trial. 

The character of the boy, as far as we are able 
to judge, was very fair; the court repeatedly 
queſtioned his friends as to his veracity; and they 
depoſed that he was accuſtomed to tell the truth. 

Mr. Jones called ſome witneſſes to prove his at- 
tachment to women; and they depoſed, among other 
things in his favour, that they did not think him 


capable of being guilty of ſuch a crime as was 


alledged againſt him; but that his character was of 
a very different complexion. | 

The jury, however, gave credit to the evidence 
that had been adduced againſt the priſoner, and 
gave a verdict of guilty, in conſequence of which 
he received judgment of death. 

Mr. Jones was a lieutenant in the army, and ge- 
nerally known by the name of Capt. Jones. It 
would ſeem almoſt incredible to thoſe who may not 
remember the particulars of this caſe, if we were 


to mention how much it became the ſubject of 


public diſcuſſion. The news-papers were, for a 
time, crouded with an account of the affair of 
Capt. Jones. A letter or paragraph reprobated 
him one day as a devil; and on the next he was 
repreſented as a man of honour and a gentleman, 
Girls of the town publiſhed letters in his favour, 
which though, in a caſe of this kind, they could nor 
be anſwered, were ſeverely cenſured by writers 
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on the other ſide of the queſtion. The conteſt, in 
ſhort, was inexpreſſibly violent; and, while ſome 
were molt eagerly and daily ſeeking his deſtruction, 


others were as eager to plead in his behalf, 


There is nothing in his trial that ſeems to militate 
in bis favour, nor any thing to deſtroy the credibi- 
lity of the evidence againſt him. There ſeems not 
to have been any motive of malice in the proſeeu- 
tion, nor any finiſter end to anſwer by the conviction 
of the culprit. —His proſecutors were perſons of 
reputation :—his jury was compoſed of men of 
honour and conſcience, and there can be no doubt 
but that they gave a verdict conformable to the oath 
that they had taken. 


Be all this as it may, the utmoſt intereſt was 


| cxenedi in his favour ; apd ſuch repreſentations were 


made to the: King, that his Majeſty was pleaſed to 
grant him his pardon, on the condition of his tranſ- 
porting himſelf for the term of his natural life. 

In conſequence hereof he quitted Newgate pri- 


vately, and embarked for ſome foreign ſhore, 


What became of him afterwards we have never 
learnt, nor can the reader be ſolicitous to know. If 


be is alive and conſcious of his guilt, we hope he 


has had ume to repent. At any rate the memory of 
himſelf and his crime ought to be buried in obli- 
vion. 

On this occaſion the words of the poet, wick a 
flight alteration, may be properly applied: 


Periſh the wretches, whereſoe'er they're found, 
Who propagate this vice on Britiſh ground; 
A vice that, ſpite of ſenſe and reaſon, reigns, 
And poiſons genial love, and manhood ſtains ! 
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The Caſe of WIILIIAu GRNIFFITRS, who was 
hanged for robbing the Reverend Dr. Dodd on 
the Highway near Tottenham-court-road, with 
an Account of his Behaviour after Conviction, 
and of his Execution. | 


HIS malefactor was a native of Shropſhire, 

and followed the buſineſs of huſbandry till 
he had atrained hie eighteenth year, when he en- 
gaged in a naval life, and remained near three years 
in the Eaſt Indies. The {hip was paid off on his 
return to England; and Griffiths, receiving a conſi- 
derable ſum for wages, ſpent his money, as ſailors 
too generally do, in no very reputable company, 
at public houſes in Wapping, and adjacent parts. 

By his connexions with men and women of 
abandoned character, his money was ſoon ſpent, 
and he began to think of going to ſea for a ſupply; 
and happy might it have been for him if he had 
done ſo: but David Evans and Timothy Johnſon, 
two of his neuly- acquired aſſociates, and men of 
very abandoned character, adviſed him to be con- 
cerned with them in committing robberies on the 
highway ; and this triple aſſociation of thieves did 
actually commit a variety of depredations on the 
public, treating thoſe they attacked with great in- 
humanity, but never obtaining any thing conſider- 
able by their lawleſs purſuits. 

One of their robberies was the following. Hav- 
ing ſtrolled into the fields in the neighbourhood of 
London, they wandered about till near eight 
o'clock in the evening, vw hen they ſtopped a ſingle- 
horſe chaiſe, in which were a Mrs. Conſtable, the 
wife of a ſurgeon of Highgate, and her ſervant- 

Vol. V. 1 maid. 
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maid, Mrs. Conſtable was driving the chaiſe ; and 
the robbers had no ſooner ordered them to ſto 
than one of them fired a piſtol, the ball from which 
touched the cloaths of the parties, but did not do 


any farther miſchief, Mrs. Conſtable was greatly 


terrified, and gave them what money ſhe had in her 
purſe : but, nor content with this, they ſearched 
her pockets, and took ont ſome other articles ; but 
a carriage coming up at the time, they ran off with 
the utmoſt precipitation. 

They were taken into cuſtody for this offence 
within a very few days, and conducted to Sir John 
Fici-ling's ohce in Bow-ſtreet, where Evans was 


admitted an evidence againſt his accomplices. He 


depulcd poſitively to the fact, and figned the in- 
formation which he had given againſt them ; yet 
when they were brought to trial at the enſuing 
ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, he abſolutely denied all 
that he had previoufly aſſerted, declaring that nei- 
ther Johnſon nor Griffiths were in his company at 
the t:me of ine commiſſion of the robbery. 


On this teſtimony it was abſolutely neceſſary for 


the jury to acquit the priſoners; but Evans was 


told from the Bench, that he had behaved in a moſt 


ſcandalous manner, and was ordered back to New- 
ate, to take his trial for perjury. 

Griffichs had no ſooner experienced this narrow 
eſcape from the moſt ignominious death, than he 
returned to the company of ſeveral of his old ac- 
quaintance, who uſed to aſſemble. at a houſe of 
ii! fame in Tothill-ſftreer, Weſtminſter, and ſoon 
had again recourſe to the highway, for a ſupply of 
money to ſupport his extravagances. 

His reign, however, was now very ſhort, for he 


ſoon committed the fact which terminated in an ig- 


nominious death, of which we ſhall proceed to ie 
| 4 | | ate 
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late the particulars. The Rev. Dr. Dodd“ and 
his lady were returning from a viſit they had been 
making to a gentleman at St. Alban's, but were 
detained on the way at Barnet, becauſe a poſt- 
chaiſe could not be immediately procured. 

Night was haſtily approaching when they left 
Barnet; but they proceeded unmoleſted till they 
came near the turnpike at the extremity of Totten- 
| ham-court-road, when three men called to the 
driver of the carriage, and threatened his inſtant 
deſtruction if he did not ſtop. The poſt-boy did not 
heſitate to obey ſuch a ſummons ; but no ſooner was 
the carriage ſtopped than a piſtol was fired, the 
ball from which went through the front glaſs of 
the chaiſe ; but did not take any effect to the injury 
of the parties in it, though it terrified them in a very 
high degree, as they apprehended that the moſt 
fatal conſequences might enſue. 

While the Doctor was waiting at Barnet for the 
chaiſe, it occurred to him that there might be dan- 
ger on the road; whereupon he concealed moſt of 
his money, except two guineas which he put in his 
purſe, with a bill of exchange. 3 
Soon after the piſtol was fired, Griffiths opened 
the door of the chaiſe; on which the Doctor begged 
him to behave with civility, on account of the pre- 
ſence of the lady. He then delivered the purſe, 
with its contents, and likewiſe gave the robber 
ſome looſe ſilver. Griffiths, having received the 
booty, decamped with the utmoſt precipitation. 

Dr. Dodd loſt no time in repairing to Sir John 
Fielding's office, where he and his lady gave ſo 
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D Our readers will ſee, in the courſe of this work, that Dre 
Dodd himſelf was tried and executed for forgery ; a crime little 
have been apprehended from a gentleman of his proteiſion 5 
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full a deicription of the perſon of the principal 
robber, that it was eaſily conjectured that Griffiths 
mutt have been the party; but who had been his 
aſlociates in the buſineſs has never yet tranſpired. 

-- conſequence of this inforinatiun, Griffiths was 
ſoon taken into cuſtody; but on his examination 
before Sir John Fielding, Dr. Dodd heſitated to 
ſwear poſitively to his perſon; but Mrs. Dodd, 
who had regarded him with more attention, poſi- 
tively declared on oath that he was the perſon who 
had committed the robbery. 

Hereupon the magiſtrate committed Griffiths to 
Newgate, and a bill of indiftment being found 
againſt him by the grand jury, he was called 
down to trial at the next ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, 
when the following was the ſubſtance of the evi- 
dence againſt him. 

Dr. Dodd declared, that it was with great re- 
luctance he came into a court of juſtice on ſuch an 
occaſion, which he ſaid he would not have done, 
if the robbery had not been attended with circum- 
ſtances of an aggravating kind ; but that the firing 
of the piſtol was a crime of fo horrid a nature, 
that his regard to the ſafety of others had induced 
him to commence a proſecution ſo abhorrent to the 
feelings of his own mind; but the Doctor would 
not ſwear to the identity of the priſoner's perſon. 
On the contrary, Mrs. Dodd ſwore that he was 
the actual perſon that had committed the robbery; 
and declared that he had confeſſed his guilt when 
before Sir John Fielding. This evidence was deem- 
ed ſo concluſive, that the jury did not hefitate to 
find him guilty, in conſequence of which he re- 
ceived ſentence of death. 

After conviction he behaved for ſome time in 
ſuch a manner as was by no means proper for his 
| melancholy 
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melancholy ſituation; and he refuſed to attend di- 
vine ſervice in the chapel: but after the arrival of 
the warrant for his execution, his conduct appeared 
to be totally changed, and he wept almoſt inceſ- 
ſantly. He acknowledged the utmoſt readineſs to 
liſten to the inſtruftions of the Ordinary of Ne- 
gate, and made a ready confeſſion of many robbe- 
ries in which he had been concerned, owning that 
he had been long deſerving of the dreadful fate 
that then awaited him. 

Among other things which he confeſſed was, 
that he was the perſon who fired the piſtol at Mrs. 
Conſtable; and that he prevailed on a woman of 
his acquaintance to perſuade Evans to take a falſe 
oath on the trial, the conſequence of which was 
the acquittal of himſelf and Johnſon, 

He owned that his attachment ro the company 
of women of abandoned character contributed in 
a great degree to his deſt ruction, as his extrava- 
gance in the ſupport of them induced him to think 
of having recourſe to the highway for a ſupply, 
the conſequence of which would be an ignomini- 

ous death. 5 „ | 
Ihe reſt of his behaviour was by no means in- 
conſiſtent with his calamitous ſituation ; and the 
ordinary of Newgate, conceiving that he was a 
ſincere penitent, did not heſitate to adminiſter to 
him the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper.- 

When the fatal day of execution arrived, he 
attended ſervice in the chapel of Newgate, where 
his behaviour was ſuch as to juſtify the ideas that 
had been formed of the ſincerity of his repentance. 
Being brought down into the preſs-yard, his irons 
were knocked off, and he was put into the cart 
to be conveyed to the fatal tree, on which occaſion 

he wept, as penetrated with the utmoſt contrition 


tor 
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for his paſt crimes ; and at the place of execution 
he cautioned the attending multitude in general, 
and youth in particular, to take warning by his 
unhappy fate. Oz 
William Griffiths was hanged at Tyburn on the 
20th of January, 1773. 1 
In the caſe of this malefactor we plainly ſee the 


fatal conſequences of an attachment to bad com- 


pany, which naturally leads to ignominy, deſtruc- 


tion, and death. The man, who can harden his 


mind ſo far as to fire a piſtol at an unoffending 
traveller, is not deſerving of any pity. _ 

Dr. Dodd's tender caution in heſitating to 
ſwear to the priſoner furniſhes a proof of the hu- 
manity of his mind. Indeed he was a man of hu- 
mane feelings, notwithſtanding what happened af- 


terwards to tarniſh his own character. He was the 


patron of charities public and private: but this 
will more fully appear hereafter, when we come 
to treat of his own melancholy ſtory. 

From all that has been ſaid let us remember that 
puniſhment is the natural conſequence of vice, and 
that the only ſure path to happineſs is through 
the road of virtue. 


Narrative of the Caſe of JoszpRH Coop ER, who 
was hanged for Houſebreaking; with ſome Par- 
ticulars of his Behaviour after Conviction, and 
at the Time of Execution. 


H1S malefactor was the fon of honeſt but 
poor parents, who were unable to educate 
him as they could have wiined; and his father dy- 

ing 
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ing before he was ſeven years of age, his mother, 
who was a poor waſherwoman, was left the ſole 
proteCtor of him in the helpleſs ſtate of infancy. 

The mother procured his admiſſion into a chari- 
ty-ſchool, where he continued till he was fourteen 
years of age, when Mr. Beaumont, a capital cut- 
ler in Redcroſs-ſtreer, took him as an appren- 
tice, in mere compaſſion to his deſtitute ſituation of 
life. 

Mr. Beaumont was a man in a very. extenſive 
way of buſineſs ; ſo that the youth had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming a compleat maſter of his pro- 
feſſion; and ſuch was his diligence and good be- 
haviour for a conſiderable time, that perhaps no 
lad in ſuch a ſituation as he was ever acquired a 
better character, or was more eſteemed by the 
neighbours and others who had connexions with 
his maſter, | 

Mr. Beaumont, obſerving his diligent and oblig- 
ing behaviour, treated him with the utmoſt kind- 
neſs, with a view to inſpire him with a reſolution 
of continuing in the practice of that duty which 
was ſo likely to be productive of his preſent and 
future happineſs. 

Unhappily, however, for Cooper, this gentle 
treatment had not its deſired effect, as will be ſeen 
in the ſequel of this ſtory ; yet he ſerved out his 
apprenticeſhip with fidelity, and afterwards lived 
ſome time with his maſter as a journeyman. Mr. 
Beaumont {till continued to treat him with his uſu- 
al kindneis, and ſo generous was his behaviour 
towards him, that the leaſt attention to his own 
intereſt would moſt probably have prefers ca him 
from ruin, nd enabled him to have made a very 
creditable figure in life, 
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Unhappily for himſelf, Cooper got acquainted 
with a number of young fellows of diſſolute cha- 
racer, who frequemed a public-houſe in Golden- 
lane, where they ſpent their time in ſcenes of 
riot and diſſipation, equally calculated to deſtroy 
their health of body and peace of mind. 

Cooper's former principles of virtue were all 


unhinged by an aſſociation with ſuch obnoxious 


companions, and his mind was ſoon contaminated 
with ideas that led with rapid and certain progreſs 
to his defiruction. 5 

At length, through the inſtigation of his compa- 
nions, he frequented houſes of ill fame, which into- 
duced him to the company of women of abandoned 
character, one of whom he became intimately ac- 
quainted with, and cohabited with her at a houſe 
of infamous character in Denmark-court in the 
vtrand, > | 

In a converſation between Cooper and his girl, 
the latter adviſed him to rob his late maſter, as the 
readieſt way to raiſe a ſupply to ſupport their pre- 
ſent extravagance; and this ſcheme was thought 
the more practicable, as Cooper, having lived ſeve- 
Tal years in the houſe, knew all the, avenues to it, 
and eyery part of which he was well acquainted 


with. 


Cooper at firſt appeared to be ſhocked at the ſim- 
ple idea of ſo baſely injuring a man who had pro- 


tected him in the early part of life, and had, on all 
occaſions, proved himſelf ſuch a diſintereſted friend; 


and he actually, for ſome time, refuſed to have any 


concern in ſuch an ungenerous tranſaction: at length 


the arguments of the girl prevailed, and he reſolved 
on the commiſſion of the crime which terminated in 


his deſtruction. 35 
3 It 
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It was Mr. Beaumont's cuſtom to ſpend his even- 
ing at a public houſe in Old-ſtreet ; and on his 
return home he carefully locked his doors, and ob- 
ſerved that every other place of poſſible. entrance 
was made faſt, in order to prevent the admiſſion of 
robbers: yet his vigilance proved fruitleſs ; for 
Cooper, whom of all men he would have leaſt ſuſ- 
pected, proved the ungenerous infringer on the pro- 
perty of his benefactor. 

Mr. Beaumont having ſeen his houſe ſecure one 
night, retired to reſt; but about two on the fol- 
lowing morning he was awakened by a noiſe that 
ſeemed to ariſe from the trampling of feet on the 
ſtairs. 

Terrified in a high degree by this unexpected 
viſit, he was for ſome time afraid of venturing out 
of his bed; but at length, hearing that ſome per- 
ſon had gone out of his chamber, and ſhut the 
door, he got up, and diſcovered that his bureau had 
been broken open, and a hundred guineas ſtolen 
from it. He likewiſe obſerved that the lock of the 
chamber- door, and the chain which confined it, had 
been forced open by means of a chiſſel. | 

As it was preſumed that the perſon who had 
committed the robbery could not be at any great 
diſtance, Mr. Beaumont alarmed the watchmen, who 
made an immediate purſuit; and though they did 
not overtake the robber, they preſumed chi” they 
were near him, from hearing the trampling of feet 
haſtily moving in the ſtreet, as thoſe of a perſon 
flying from a purſuer. 

The circumſtances attending this robbery made 
it almoſt evident that the perſon who committed it 
muſt have been intimately acquainted with the ave- 
nues of the houſe ; and Mr. Beaumont was induced 
to ſuſpect that Cooper was the thief, from what he 
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had then lately heard of the abandoned courſe of 
his life. 

Hereupon Mr. Beaumont ſent for a conſtable, 
and at ſeven o'clock the following morning Cooper 


was taken into cuſtody at the houſe where he re— 
ſided in Denmark- court in the Strand. 


He at firſt denied having had any concern in the 


robbery, but being conveyed to his maſter's houſe, 
the preciſe money loſt, except one guinea, was 


found on him. Mr. Beaumont ſent for a neigh- 
bour, named Dyſon, to adviſe with him how to act, 
and expreſſed, with tears, his averſion to the thought 
of proſecuting him. 

Mr. Dyſon told him it would be unſafe to dif. 


charge him; on which he was conveyed to the 


Comprer, and on his examination before the ſitting 

alderman ſuch ſtrong evidence of his guilt appear: 
ed, that he was committed to Newgate, for trial at 
the next Old Bailey ſeſſions. 

On bis trial the maſter depofed againſt him with 
the moſt generous reluctance, and begged that, if it 
were poſſible, his puniſhment might be mitigated to 
any thing ſhort of that of death. Cooper, by way 
of defence, recounted an abſurd tale, hinting that 
the proſecution was undertaken from revengeful 
motives, on account of a quarrel which had taken 
place when he quitted Mr. Beaumont's ſervice. 

After a fair and candid trial the jury brought in 
a verdict of guilty, but joined in recommending him 


as an object of the royal clemency ; and Mr. Beau- 


mont ſigned a petition in behalf of the wretched 
convid ; but, after the report was made to the king, 
he was included among thoſe who were ordered for 
execution. - 


A confinement in the cells of Newgate brought 


this unhappy youth to a due conſideration of the 


enormity 
6 
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enormity of his crime, of which he appeared ſin- 
cerely to repent, and confeſſed the juſtice of his 
ſentence to the clergyman who directed him in his 
devotions. | 

He behaved in the moſt contrite manncr at the 
fatal tree, where he again confeſſed that he had 
merited that public and ignominious death which 
the law had awarded for his crimes. 

Joſeph Cooper was hanged at T vburn on the 
zoth of June, 1772. 

In the fate of this malefactor we ſee the juſt 
puniſhment due to the crime of ingratitude. The 
robbing a maſter, who had treated him with ſach 
unuſual kindneſs, was a proof that an affoication 
with bad company will ſo corrupt the mind, as to 
make it capable of the deepeſt baſeneſs. 

Hence, then, young people ſhould learn to ab— 
ſtain from all evil aſſociations, and to connect them- 
ſelves only with the ſober, the virtuous, the reli— 
gious; and they may be aſſured that peace of mind 
will follow this conduct. 


A full Relation of the Life, Trial, Behaviour, and 
Execution, of Joun LENNARD, who was hanged 
for committing the horrid Crime of a Rape. 


HIS offender was one of the loweſt and moſt 
abandoned of the human race. He had been 
taught to read and write, which was all his educa- 
tion; but was too idle to think of any reputable - 
employment, and even from his childhood diſcovered 
the moſt brutal and barbarous diſpoſition. 
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Having a low, as well as a moſt ſavage turn of 
mind, he made himſelf acquainted with ſome bai- 
liffs, who uſed to employ him to ſeize the goods of 


unfortunate people who were indebted in triflin 


— 


ſums; and in this capacity he gave ſuch ſingular 
proofs of hardneſs of heart, that an officer of the 
Marſhalſea court employed him as his follower. 

In this ſtation he was ſo exceedingly vigilant, 
active, and penetrating, that it was almoſt impoſi- 
ble for any man who had a writ out againſt him to 
eſcape him. He uſed to dreſs himſelf in a variety 
of diſguiſes, to carry on his ſchemes, and ſeldom 
failed to render the unfortunate ſtill more miſer- 
able. 

Lennard's employer was a native of Dumfries: in 
Scotland, and carried a pack of linen round the 
country for many years; but being greatly invoiv- 
ed in debt to ſeveral linen-drapers, he was arreſted, 


and lodged in the Marſhallea priſon, whence he ob- 


rained his liberty under an act of inſolvency, after 
which he commenced the very reputable profeſſion 
of a Marſhal's- court officer. 

If he wanted a villain to aſſiſt him in his buſineſs, 
he could not have made choice of one more com- 
Plete than Lennard, whoſe heart was formed of the 
moſt flinty materials, and whoſe head was as keen 
to coutrive, as his hand ready to execute. A proof 


of the truth of this aſſertion will ar iſe from the fol- 


lowing horrid narrative. 

At Reading in Berkſhire lived a made te who 
had been ſo unfortunate in his commercial connex- 
ions, that for two years together he ſecreted him- 
ſelf in his own houſe, Sundays excepted. This un- 
happy man had ſeven children, and his wife attended 
the ſhop, to ſupport the infants ; while the huſband 
anxiouſly waited the arrival of a friend who . 

made 
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made a large fortune in the Eaſt Indies, and who, 
he made no doubt, would aſſiſt him with money to 
diſcharge his juſt obligations to his creditors. 

Alt this time the unhappy tradeſman had a woman 
ſervant, who had heretofore lived in a ſcandalous 
intimacy with the bailiff and his follower. This 
woman informed her old affociates what ſhe had 
learnt of the Eaft India ſtory; on which Lennard 
formed a ſcheme that would ever mark his character 
with infamy, if that had been his only violation of 
the laws of humanity. 

The bailift had no conception that any advantage 
could be made of the baſe woman's intelligence 
but Lennard, begging that the matter might be left 
to him, went to Reading, and ſending for the wo- 
man, told her that his deſign was to return to Lon- 
don, ad ſend her maſter a letter in a fictitious name, 
informing him that his friend was returned from the 
Eaft Indies, and wiſhed to ſee him. 

On his return, the creditors were told that the 
tradeſman might be arreſted; on which a writ was 
taken out, and delivered to the bailiffs; and a letter 
was written, informing the tradeſman that his friend 
was returned to England, and, having learnt that his 
circumitances were embarraſſed, would ſend a gen- 
tleman to meet him at Hammerſmith, and attend him 
to London in all poſſible privacy. 

The devoted victim to this infernal plan, unſuſ- 
picious of what might happen, took place in the 
coach; and when it came to Hammerſmith, Lennard 
and his maſter were in waiting, and told him they 
attended him at the requeſt of his friend, who was 
returned to England very rich ; and there being 


room for them, they got into the coach, and drove 
to Piccadilly. 


Lennard 
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Lennard now deſired the coachman to ſtop while 
they drank a glaſs of wine; and inviting the tradeſ- 
man into a public honſe, they preſented their writ, 
and conveyed their priſoner to a ſpunging-houſe near 
Covent- garden. 

The dexterity of Lennard now became the gene- 
ral ſubject of converſation and praiſe among the 
bailiffs of London and Weſtminſter; and the villain 
who contrived the plan was extolled as the moſt in- 
genious of his profeſſion. His fame now ſpread at 
a rapid rate; and he ſoon afterwards engaged as 
follower to an officer under the ſheriff of Middle- 
ſex, who had been a linen-draper in Piccadilly, but 


had failed in trade. Lennard now got conſiderable 


ſums of money by his rapacity and extortion ; but 
he was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of it, than he ſpent 
his ill-acquired gains among women of the town, 
two of whom he contributed greatly to ſupport :— 
but we come now to ſpeak of the atrocious crime 
which bronght him to a ſhameful end. 

An execution having been ſerved on the goods 
of Mr. Brailsford, a gentleman in Petty-France, 
Weſtminſter, Lennard, and two other fellows, 
named Guy and Groves, were put into poſſeſſion. 
his execution was ſerved on the 14th of June, 
1772, and on the following day rhe crime was per- 
petrated, 

Miſs Anne Boſs, a young lady of virtue and 
prudence, lodged in Mr. Brailsford's houſe ; and 
when his misfortunes came on, that gentieman left 
his children in the care of the young Jady. 

Miſs Boſs going up ſtairs to dreſs herſelf, in or- 


der to pay a viſit to a lady in the neighbourhood, 


the was followed by Lennard, whom ſhe was 
aſtoniſhed to ſee enter her chamber, where he per- 
petrated 
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petrated the rape, with every circumſtance of hor- 
rid aggravation. 

In the interim ſhe alarmed the neighbourhood ; 
but Lennard having by this time left her, ſhe went 
down into the yard, where ſhe fainted away, and 
continued ſome time in a ſtate of inſenſibility. 
Some of the neighbours now came to the door, 
and inſiſted on being admitted; but Lennard drew 


a ſword, and threatenzd' ſtant deſtruction to the 


firſt who ſhould preſume to enter. . 

A foreign gentleman who lodged at the next 
houſe, having obſerved the unhappy ſituation of 
Miſs Boſs, recommended an immediate application 
to a Magiſtrate; but, as the hour grew late, it was 
reſolved to wait till the morning before any ſuch 
ſtep ſhould be taken * 

In the interim Mr. Houſeman of Berkhamſtead, 
an acquaintance of Mr. Brailsford, being in London, 
went to the houſe of his friend, late on the ſame 
night; where finding Lennard in poſſeſſion of the 
effects, he begged to ſpeak with Miſs Boſs ; but 
the villain kicked him out of the houſe, inſtead of 
complying with his requeſt. 

On the following morning the neighbours ap- 
plied to Sir John Fielding, who immediately ſent 
ſeveral conſtables to take into cuſtody the three 
men in the poſſeſſion of the houſe. 

Being conveyed to Bow-ſtreet, Miſs Boſs gave 
poſitive teſtimony againſt Lennard for the rapc, 


on which he and his companions were committed 
to Newgate. | 


I 


* Tt was ſtrange that any heſitation ſhould be made reſpect- 
ing the-hour in a caſe of this nature. Any hour of the night 
would have been equal at Bow-ftreet, and immediate ſteps would 
have been taken to ſecure the oſfeuder. 
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At the next ſeſſions at the Old Bailey Lennard 


was capitally convicted, and received ſentence of 
death ; and Guy and Grov being found guilty of 


A miſdemeanour, were adjudged to be burnt in the 
hand and impriſoned. 


Lennard's behaviour after conviction was inſenſi- 


ble and brutal in a high degree; nor could he be 
induced to perform any office of religion, notwith- 


ſtanding his deplorable ſituation: nor at the place 
of death was his behaviour more becoming; he 
died as little lamented as perhaps any one that 
ever ſuffered at the fatal tree. 

John Lennard was hanged at Tyburn on the 
12th of Auguſt, 1773. 

It is a common ſaying, when a man is known for 
an egregious villain, that“ hanging is too good 
* for him,” and ſurely if this could ever be ap- 
plied with truth, it muſt have been to this male- 
factor: yet his brethren of the order of bailiffs did 
not ſeem to think ſo; for they made a ſubſcription 
for his funeral ; whereas his carcaſe ought to have 
been given to the fowls of the air. 

The life of this man ſeems to have been one 


chain of guilt from the cradle to the gallows : but 


it is time to have done with ſo execrable a ſubject; 


and we truſt it cannot be neceſſary to warn any one 
from following his example; a dreadful example 


to preſent and future times ! 


A Par- 


E 


A Particular Account of the Caſe of WII IIA 
FiELD, otherwiſe GREEN, who was hanged 
for a Highway-robbery, after a long Reign of 
Iniquity. | 


HIS malefactor was an accomplice of the 
notorious Hawke the highwayman, of whom 

we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the courſe of 
this work. 7 „ 

Field went by a variety of names, ſo that it 
would be difficult to diſtinguiſh which was the 
true one; but this is the name by which he was 
examined at Bow-ſtreet, tried, and convicted. 

Not having learnt any trade, he entered into 
the ſervice of a gentleman, with whom he lived 
three years, but was at length diſcharged, on ac- 
count of his character: however, he ſoon got a 

new place on a falſe recommendation; but his ex- 
travagance and ill hours induced this maſter like- 
wiſe to diſcharge him. | 

Being reduced to great poverty, the conſe- 
quence of his vices, he reſolved on commencing 
highwayman ; and, having hired horſes at livery 
ſtables, he committed ſuch a variety of robberies, 
that he ſoon became the fubje& of public conver- 
ſation. 5 

The money he acquired by his lawleſs depreda- 
tions he ſquandered among men and women of 
abandoned character; but at length he was ſought 
after by the officers of juſtice, who carried him 
before a magiſtrate, by whom he was committed 
to Newgate | 

He was tried at the next ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey : when the proſecutor gave his teſtimony 
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againſt him in ſo favourable a manner, that though 
the jury found him guilty, they recommended him 
to the royal mercy. The conſequence was, that he 
was reprieved for tranſportation in the year 1770. 

On his arrival in North America he was ſold to 
ſlavery ; but, ſoon finding means to eſcape with 
other ſlaves to New York, they embarked on board 
a veſſel bound for Pool, and janded in England. 

Field haſtening to London engaged with Hawke 
in the practice of robbing on rhe highway ; and 
making large boottes, he aſſumed the character of 
ing a girl who lived fer- 
-vant with a man of fortune ſhe conſented to ac- 
cept him for a huſband. „ 

For ſome months after his marriage, he com- 
mitte highway-robberies about twice a week; but 
his wite-had no ſuſpicion of the life he led, con- 
ceiving him to be a man in good circumſtances. 

It is ſaid that in five months he collected ten 


| thouſand pounds, in Bills of exchange and caſh; 


but this we believe is beyond the truth; though 
he frequently committed four or five robberies on 
a night, ſometimes on Finchley Common, and of- 
ten on Shooter's-hill, Blackheath, and other places 
in that neighbourhood ; ; till being cloſely purſued, 
he effected a difficult eſcape to town. After this 
he frequented Putney-· common and its adjacencies, 
whence he brought conſiderable booties to Lon» 
don. 

Field, Hawke, and another, having robbed ſome 
coaches, dined and made merry at a public houſe 
at Barnes; and ſtaying till it was near night, they 
croſſed Kew bridge, and went to Acton, where they 
llept, being afraid of coming to London. 

Notice having been given at Sir John Fielding's 
ole, perſons were ſent out on different roads, and 
rhe 


E 


the offenders being taken were conveyed, hand- 
cuffed, to Tothill- fields bridewell. On a ſubſequent 
day they were examined, and a great number of 

robberles: being ſworn againſt Hawke and Field, 
they were remanded to priſon, whence the former 
made his eſcape in a few days. | 

Though Field had returned from tape ce, 
it was thought proper to indict him at the Surry 
aſſizes for the ſubſequent robberies; when he would 
have pleaded guilty, but Lord Chief Baron Smythe 
adviſed him to put himſelf on his trial; and when 
the jury had given a verdict againſt him, the judge 
pronounced ſentence, after addreſſing him in the 
moſt pathetic manner. 

Being conveyed to the New-gaol in Southwark, 
he was attended by the Reverend Mr. Dyer, to 
whom he acknoniedged that the robberies he had 
been charged with were far ſhort of thoſe he had 
committed, and he appeared very penitent for his 
crimes. At the place of his death he warned young 
people to avoid bad company, as it was the certain 
road to deſtruction. 

William Field was hanged at Kennington Com- 
mon on the 1ſt of September, 1773. 

The fate of this offender ſhould ſerve as a leſſon 
of caution to gentlemen's ſervants. He loſt two 
places through the badneſs of his character; and 
being reduced to poverty, he was tempted to turn 

highwayman. His ſucceſs for awhile was extraor- 

dinary ; but this led him, with only the greater 
rapidity, to the gallows. Nothing more need be 
faid on this ſubject; this wretched man brought 
deſtruction on his own head! 
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The remarkable Caſe of Lieutenant General WII. 
LIAM GANSEL, Who was tried at the Old Bailey 
for feloniouſſy firing a Piſtol at Jonx type, a 
Sheriff*s Officer, while attempting to arreſt him 5 
under the Authority of a Special Capias. 


\ENERA * GAN 8 1 E having greatly 
impaired his fortune by a life of gaiety, had 


been ſeveral years under great pecuniary embar- 


raſſments, from which he was uſing his utmoſt en- 
deavours to extricate himſelf at the time when the 


_ tranſaction happened which gave riſe to the trial, 


of which it is our preſent buſineſs to relate the 
particulars, 

In the forenoon of the 26th of Aocult, 1773, 
Mr. Lee, an eminent ſurgeon,. applied to John 
Hyde to arreſt General Ganſel for a debt of an 


hundred and thirty-four pounds. They went to 


the proper office, and obtained a ſpecial capias ; 
after which the officer applied ro his brother, 
Thomas Hyde, Henry Feltus, William Sleigh, and 
Richard Reeves, to aſſiſt in the intended capture. 
Between two and three in the afternoon Mr. Lee 
met the bailiff and his aſſiſtants, and, accompanied 
by John Hyde, went to the houſe of Mr. Mayo, in 
Craven-ſtreet, Strand, the other men being ap- 
pointed to wait at ſome diſtance. The ſtreet door 
being open, they went into the parlour, and Mr. 
Lee aſked Mrs. Mayo whether General Ganſel 
lodged in her houſe. Being anſwered in the affir- 
mative, Hyde went into the ſtreet, and having beck- 


oned for his companions to come up, attempted to 


go towards the general's apartments; but on the 
{tairs he was oppoſed by two boys, who were bro- 
thers, and ſervants to the general. At this time the 
. l \ other 
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other bailiffs entered the paſſage, and John Hyde 
- having ſtruck a knife from the hand of one of the 
— boys with a walking-ſtick, and thrown it out of the 
window, he and his brother were ſoon everpowered 
and bolted in the yard. 

John Hyde depoſed, that, when the boys were in 
the yard, he proceeded towards the ſecond floor, and 

_ obſerving the general, with whoſe perſon he was well 
acquainted, upon the landing-place, haſtened to- 
wards him, and placed his knee between the cham- 
ber-door and the wainſcot, and endeavoured to force 
into the room, when the general diſcharged a piſtol, 
the ball from which paſſed through the upper pan- 
nel of the door towards the hinge, and ſtruck the 

wainſcot on the ſtair-caſe ; that he then got into the 
room, and, clapping the general on the ſhoulder, 

Te, Sir, you are my priſoner ;” when the gene- 

ral, with his left arm over his right ſhoulder, pointed 
another piſtol at his face; but that by ſuddenly 
ſtooping his head, he fortunately eſcaped the ball, 
which paſſed through the hat of Henry Feltus; 

that the general was then with much difficulty forced 
down ſtairs, and put into a hackney coach, which 
conveyed him to a lock-up houſe kept by a ſheriff's 
officer, named Armſtrong, whence he was ſoon af- 
terwards removed to Newgate. 

Feltus produced the hat throngh which the ball 
of the ſecond piſtol had paſſed : but neither his 
evidence not that of Thomas Hyde, Sleigh, or 
Reeves, materially differed from that of the firſt. 
witneſs. 

The general ſaid, that though he was not wholly 
unuſed to ſpeak in public, his ill ſtate of health 
and other circumſtances had given riſe to an appre- 
henſion that he might be incapable on the preſent 
occaſion to do juſtice to his cauſe in an extempore 
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addreſs, and he had therefore reduced his defence 
to writing. 

He then read the defence, which, among other 
matters, ſet forth, that being informed by his ſer- 
vants. Henry and James, that the hogſe was ſur- 
rounded y armed ruffians, and preſently after 
hearing a violent uproar at the head of the ſtairs, 


he locked himſelf into his chamber, againſt the 


door of which he placed an elbow-chair, and the 


uproar encreaſing, he fired off a piſtol pointed to 


the upper part of the door, with a view of deter- 
ring the aſſailants, who ſoon broke into the room, 
the forcing the door throwing him down, and the 
ſecond piſtol going off without deſign, while he was 
falling. He ſaid that, from a peruſal of Blackſtone's 
Commentaries, he was taught to believe that an 
Engliſhman's houſe is his caſtle, and that a room 
hired for a certain time was to be conſidered as his 
caſtle; that he paid for his apartments by the 


year; and that he had occupied them eight and 
_ thirty years, ſixteen years of which Mr. Mayo had 
been his landlord; and that he conceived he had 


an undoubted right of defending himſelf in his own 
habitation. In the courſe of his addreſs the priſo— 
ner mentioned ſeveral perſons whom he deſired 
might be examined on his behalf. 

Several witneſſes ſwore that the bolt of the lock 
belonging to the general's chamber-door had been 
ſtrained, and the ſcrews of the receiver of the bolt 
forced out of the wood; and they likewiſe depoſed 
that, from a very particular examination, they were 
confident the ball muſt have took a different direc- 
tion, had the piſtol been fired when the door was 
open, adding that, when the door was open only 
three inches, they perceived that the impreſſion 
made by the ball on the wainſcot of the ſtair-caſc 
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was not nearly in a right line with the hole in the 

pannel in the door, but that when the door was 

perfectly cloſed there was an exact correſpondence 
between the hole through which the ball paſſed 
and the mark where it afterwards ſtruck the wain- 
Kot: 

Mrs. Mayo ſwore, that from the time the tranſ- 

action happened the premiſes had not been ſeen by 
any perſon but in her preſence, and that no altera- 

tions whatever had been made. 

The above is a faithful abſtract of the evidence 
adduced for and againſt the priſoner on an indi- 
ment for feloniouſly ſhooting at John Hyde; the 
firſt count charging him with firing off a piſtol held 
in his right, and the ſecond with firing at the ſame 
man another piſtol held in his left hand. After the 
jury had remained out of court ſome time, they 
brought in their verdict, © not guilty.” 

The general was arraigned on two other indict- 
ments; one for feloniouſly ſhooting at Thomas 
Hyde; and the other for feloniouſly ſhooting at 
Henry Feltus : but the counſel for the proſecution 
informed the court, that“ as the general was ad- 
* quitted on the merits, he ſhould waive proceed- 
6 1ng on the two laſt indictments.” 

General Ganſel was tried at the ſeſſions houſe in 
the Old Bailey on Wedneſday the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1773 a 
It was imagined that the principal matter for the 
deciſion of the court would have been, Whether 
the law would juſtify a man in oppoſing a forcible 

entry into his place of habitation, and how far the 
character, office, and authority of the aſſailants were 
to be conſidered in mitigation of a violent attack : 


but the melden took a turn very different from 
what was expected, © 
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The evidence of John Hyde and his aſſociates 
ſet forth, that the door was partly open when the 
general fired ; but the contrary appeared from the 
depoſitions of other witneſſes. It does not ſeem chat 
the firſt piſtol was pointed immediately at any per- 
fon ; for the hole in the door was conſiderably 


higher than the head of the talleſt man; and it is 


very probable that the ſecond piſtol went off while 
the general was falling. Thus the matter ſeems to 
have been underſtood by the jury. 

Nothing but the laſt extremity of danger can 
juſtify the uſe of fire-arms, or other deſperate 
weapons. There is ſomething extremely ſhocking 
in the idea of taking away the life of a fellow- 


creature, when he 1s unprepared for eternity. 


Let our readers remember, that if it ſhould prove 
their misfortune to labour under injury and oppreſ- 
ſion, the moſt eligible means of obtaining redreſs 
will be by an application to the legiſlative power. 
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Genuine Memoirs of the famous WILLIAM Cox, 
who was executed for ſtealing Bank Notes and 
Caſh to the Amount of more than four hundred 
Pounds, the Property of Mr. JohN KEnvRICK. 


HE father of. the unfortunate youth, who is 

the ſubje& of this narrative, was a ribbon» 
weaver, and lived in Holywell-lane, near Shoreditch. 
His mother was eſteemed honeſt and induſtrious, 
and was conſidered as the only perſon of the family 
deſerving that character. At a very early time of 
life young Cox was initiated into the arts of thiev- 
ing by his own father, who was in America, under 
ſentence 
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ſentence of travfportation; at the time of his ſon's 
execution. 

The following is an account of the firſt feloni- 
ous tranſaction in which this unhappy young man 
was engaged : the father and ſon paſſing through 
Groſvenor-ſtreet, the former obſerved a ſilver tan- 

| kard in a window, and attempted to ſteal it; but 
being prevented by the iron rails of the area, he 
lifted the boy over them, ordering him to take the 
tankard, which he immediately handed to his father, 
and was then lifted again into the ſtreet. 

Soon after the above adventure young Cox com- 
menced pick-pocket, and in a ſhort time he was 
reckoned the moſt expert of that fraternity. Being 
committed to Clerkenwell bridewell, he was redu- 
ced to a moſt miſerable degree of poverty: but he 
no ſooner obtained his liberty, than he procured 
decent apparel, and he was from that time remark- 
ably clean and neat in his appearance. 

Cox lived ſome years at the houſe of his uncle 
Weſt, in Feathers· court, High Holborn, who en- 
couraged him to purſue thoſe illegal courſes which 
led to his deſtruction. 

He got unperceived into a grocer's, the corner of 
Long-lane, in Alderſgate-ftreet, and ſtole a filver- 
hilted ſword from a room on the firſt floor : re- 

turning through the ſhop with his booty, he was 
aſked ſome queſtions; on which he ſaid he had been 
playing with maſter Billy, which he had informed 
himſelf was the name of the grocer's ſon : but on 
going out of the ſhop the ſword ſtruck againſt the 
ſteps, and he was taken into cuſtody, and brought 
to trial, but it was his fortune to eſcape conviction. 

Being provided with a rame ſparrow, he Jet the 
bird fly into a window of a houſe in Hanover: ſtreet, 
and the door happening to be open, he went in, . 
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and concealed plate to a confiderable amount. 
Hearing ſome perſon walking towards the room, he 
ſought refuge in the area, where being perceived 
by an elder] y gentlewoman, who was the only per- 
ſon in the houſe, he burſt into tears, and ſaying 
his ſparrow had flown into the window, begged he 
might be allowed to catch it. The old lady com- 
plied ; and he ſoon found an opportunity of de- 


camping with his booty. 


It was the common practice of Cox to play at 
marbles and other games with young gentlemen 
before the doors of their parents, and he ſeldom 
ſuffered an opportunity to eſcape of getting into, 
and robbing the houſes. He had a very remark- 
ably boyiſh appearance; and on a variety of oc- 
caſions that circumſtance greatly aſſiſted him in the 


- Purſuit of his felonious deſigns. 


Cox was connected with a notorious thief, who 
called himſelf Captain Davis; and by means of the 
moſt artful ſtratagems that could be ſuggeſted, 


theſe accomplices perpetrated a ſurpriſing number 


of robberies. Davis was at length apprehended, 
and ſentenced to ſuffer death; but he was reprieved 
on condition of tranſportation. 
About the middle of the ſummer 1772, the 
apartments of Mr. Kendrick in Oxtord-ſtreet were 
privately entered, and a bureau was opened, and 


three bank-notes, of a hundred pounds each, and 
a hundred and thirty guineas, and a filver watch, 


were ſtolen thereout. Soon after Mr. Kendrick's 
robbery, Cox and William Claxton went together 
to Reading in Berkſhire, and there purchaſed three 
horſes, for which Claxton paid with one of the notes 
ſtolen from Mr. Kendrick, receiving in part of 
change a fifty pounds bank-note, which he after- 
wards changed at the bank for notes of ſmaller 
| ON value, 
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value, two of which were found in the poſſeſſion 
of Weſt, Cox's uncle. On the firſt examination of 
theſe offenders at the public office in Bov-ſtreet, 
which was on Wedneſday, the eleventh day of 
Auguſt, Weſt ſaid he received the notes of his 
wife, on the day preceding that of her deceaſe, 
which was abqut the time of Mr. Kendrick's rob- 
bery : but on the following Wedneſday he aſſured 


the magiſtrates that the notes had been in his poſ- 


ſeſſion three years. In contradiction to this it was 
proved that the notes had not been many days iſ- 
ſued from the bank. 

Mr. Knapp and Mr. White of Reading appeared, 

and the fifty pounds note, given in part of change 
of that of an hundred, was regularly traced from 
the hands of Claxton to the bank, where he had 
changed. it for others of ſmaller value. Weſt was 
diſcharged, the receiving of notes, which are the 


produce of other notes feloniouſly obtained, not 


coming under the deſcription of the law : and Clax- 
ton was admitted an evidence againſt Cox, who was 
committed for trial at the enſying ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey. 

The evidence againſt Cox was wholly circum- 
ſtantial : but it was of ſuch a nature as to be al- 
moſt as ſtrong as poſitive proof ; and on that evi- 
dence he was convicted at the ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey in September, 1773. 

While under fentence of death he ſeemed not to 
be remarkably ſhocked at the idea of the dreadful 
fate that awaited him: he was chearful among his 
companions ; but yet he appeared not wholly regard- 
leſs of the neceſſary preparations for eternity. 

William Cox was executed at Tybuen on the 
27th of October, 1773. 
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Cox was by no means addicted to drunkenneſs. 
At the public houſes he frequented he ſeldom ſtaid 
long at a time, it being his uſual cuſtom to drink 
a {mall glaſs of liquor at the bar, for which he ge- 
nerally paid a ſhilling. For ſome years he had 
kept a little black mare, on which he rode to the 
races within a moderate diſtance of London, where 
he was generally very ſucceſsful in making bets. 
He long cohabited with a woman who was equally 
famous for her dexterity in ſhoplifting, and being 


the ſiſter of ſo accompliſhed a villain, and ſo dan- 


gerous a peſt to ſociety, as William Claxton. 


It was the peculiar misfortune of Cox to be in- 


ſtructed in the arts of villainy by his own father 
at a time of life when he was incapable of diſtin- 
guiſhing between right and wrong. The moſt im- 
portant part of a parent's: duty is to inſpire his off- 


ſpring with an ardent love of virtue. If any of 


our readers ſhould be ſo peculiarly unfortunate as 
to be countenanced in vicious courſes by their pa- 
rents, let- them diſclaim all filial obedience, and 
ſeek ſupport and protection from that Almighty 
Power whoſe favour will ever be extended to koch 
as live in a ſtrict adherence to his divine commands. 
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Particulars relating to WWI IIA Hawks, who 


| Was executed for « e on the Mighway. 1 


H 18 offender was born at ; Unbriage in the | 


county of Middleſex.” Soon after the de- 
eeaſe of his father he came to London, and hired 
—himſelf to draw beer at a public houſe upon Saf- 
iron-hill, Contracting an acquaintance with ſome 
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abandoned people = frequented an alehouſe in 


St. Giles's, he was perſuaded to join them in com- 


mitting depredations upon the public. 


Hawke at length commenced highwayman, hd 


became an accomplice of James Field, the particu- 
lars of whoſe life we have already mentioned. Field 
and Hawke were tranſported to America; and re 
turning to England nearly at the ſame period, they 

again became aſſociates in committing robberies 
upon the highway. Hawke and Field being appre- 
hended together, the former eſcaped from Tothill- 
fields bridewell, and got to France; but the other 
ſuffered the ſentence of the law. 

Upon his return to England he committed a ſur- 
priſing number of ' moſt daring robberies ; and ſe- 
veral months elapſed before the thief-rakers knew 
him to be the man'by whom the roads about Lon- 
don were ſo dangerouſly ipfeſted. 


Information being given to Mr. Smith, the keeper 


of Tothill-fields bridewell, that Hawke” s wife had 
been to Uxbridge on a party of pleaſure, he 


ſought the driver of the coach in which ſhe was 
conveyed, and learnt from him that Hawke lodged 


in Shoe-lane. The following morning Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Bond, Mr. Leigh, and ſome other perſons in 
the ſervice of Sir John Fielding, went to Shoe- 
lane. Bond going up two pair of ſtairs, entered 
the front room, and there diſcovering Hawke 
lumbering in bed, threw himſelf acroſs the high- 
wayman, who, twiſting the ſheet round Bond's 
head, reached at a piſtol that was under the pillow, 
at which inſtant Smith entered, and caught hold 
of his hand. With much difficult 8 Hawke was 
ſecured ; and being put into a coach, he ſaid that 
his misfortunes were in ſome meaſure alleviated by 
the conſideration that n no life was loſt, for he was 


provided 
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provided with ſeveral loaded piſtols, and had form- 
ed the reſolution of firing upon every man who 
ſhould attempt to take him into cuſtodx. 
Being conveyed to the public office in Bow- | 


ſtreet, a great number of perſons were bound to 


proſecute, and he was committed to Newgate. 


At the next ſeſſions at the Old Bailey he was 
arraigned on an indictment for robbing Mr. Hart 
of a ſmall ſum of money; and the following are 
the moſt remarkable circumſtances adduced in evi- 
dence: Mr. Hart and Captain Cunningham were 


ſtopped in the Fulham ſtage, a little beyond Knightſ- 


bridge, by the priſoner, who demanded their mo- 
ney: the captain refuſed to reſign his property ; 
and Hawke threatened to fire, and pointing his 


piſtol at the captain, he ſaid, fire away and be 
damned!” on which the robber diſcharged his piſtol, 


and the ball paſſed between the captain's ſhoulder 


and his coat. Mr. Hart then delivered a few ſhil- 
lings; and Captain Cunningham, getting out of the 
coach in the interim, ſeized the bridle of the high- 


way man's horſe, when he diſcharged a ſecond piſtol. 


He then remounted, but did not ride away for ſome 
minutes, during which interval the captain employed 
himſelf in picking up ftones and throwing them 


at him. At the time of Hawke's trial Captain Cun- 


ningham was abroad, but Mr. Hart's evidence was 
ſo poſitive, clear, and circumſtantial, that no doubt 
remained as to the guilt of the priſoner, who was 
therefore ſentenced to be executed. 

While Hawke was under ſentence of death, in 
Newgate, his behaviour was ſuch as may be called 
decent, rather than penitential. While his irons 


were knocking off on the morning of execution, 
one of his acquaintance addreſſed him thus: How 


do you do, Billy? will you have ſome flowers * 
ere- 
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Hereupon Hawke ſaid, I am pretty well, I thank | | 

„% you. How is Harry Wright“ ? he has been ill 1 

« of late, I hear.” And then, while the man held This 

the noſegay, he picked out a flower, and with great 11s 

compoſure placed it in a button-hole of his coat. | 10 
When the cart was preparing to be driven from 


under the gallows, he threw off both his ſhoes ; and 
when he found it move, he collected his utmoſt 
ſtrength, and leaped up, fo that his neck was in- 
ſtantly diſlocated. = 5 | 

William Hawke was executed at Tyburn on the 
iſt of July, 1774. 

The behaviour of this malefaQor at the place of 
execution ſeemed to evince, that his mind was too 
much occupied by the defire of meeting his fate 
with reſolution, A becoming fortitude is to be 
preſerved even in the moment of entering upon eter- 
nity ; but that fortitude muſt ariſe from a conſciouſ- 
neſs of unfeigned repentance, and be accompanied 
by the pleaſing hope of obtaining pardon at the 
dread tribunal of the Almighty. 


r 


The Caſes of CuARLES Mitts and Jonx Pod, 
who were executed for a Robbery on the King's 
Highway, commonly called a Footpad Robbery. 


HE S E offenders were born of poor parents, 
and received little or no education. In the 
winter they acted as porters on the wharfs of the 
Thames, and in the ſummer employed themſelves 
as hay makers; but at length aſſociating with aban- 
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* One of the turnkeys of Tothill-fields bridewell. 
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doned company of both ſexes, who lived in Chick: 
lane, and ſuch places, they loſt thoſe fair characters 
they had hitherto ſupported. 


Diſtreſſed in circumſtances by their own vices, 
they determined to ſupply their wants by robbery ; 


bur their appearance being too mean to permit them 


to think of hiring horſes, they determined to com- 
mence footpads ; ; and committed a number of rob- 


beries in the fields north of London, frequently ill- 


treating thoſe whom they robbed. Their ſucceſs 
for ſome time was trifting, but being ſufficient to 


furniſh them with ſeveral offenſive weapons, their 


depredations became more frequent, and their boo- 
ries were ſpent, as thoſe of thieves generally are, in 
the company of abandoned women. 

They commonly met at an alehouſe in Totten- 
ham-court-road, and, having fluſhed themſelves with 
liquor, ſallied forth to aſſault the unoffending paf- 
ſenger. We now proceed to mention the fact, the 
commiſſion of which coſt them their lives. | 

On the toth of Auguſt, 1774, they met, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, at the alehouſe, and having drank 
themſelves into ſpirits to undertake daring exploits; 
they went into the fields near Primroſe- hill, between 
London and Hampſtead, when a violent ſhower of 
rain falling, they took ſhelter under a hedge. In 
the interim a gentleman named Gilſon, who had been 
reading in 2 book as he ſtrolled over the fields, 


came to the ſame ſpot, to avoid the violence of the 
| ſhower. 


When The rain abated, Mr. Gilſon was going 


Away ; but the villains threatened his inſtant death 


jf he heſitated to deliver his money. In the mean 
time Mills rifled his pockets, where finding only a 


few ſhiilings, the robbers blaſphemed in a horrid 


manner ; and Mr, Gilſon, apres of fatal con- 
ſequences, 
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ſequences, theri delivered his watch, with a guinea 

and ſome ſilver, which he had till then concealed. 
Ten days afterwards Mr. Gilſon was again near 

the ſame ſpot, and fitting down to read, obſerved 


the identical robbers approaching him. Knowing 


them well, he applied to a mah-ſervant belonging 
to farmer Wellings, to aſſiſt him in taking them into 
cuſtody. The man heſitated, as doubting if the 


gentleman had been really robbed ; but Mr. Wel- 


lings, being informed of the affair, directed two men 
to go in ſearch of the footpads, who were ſoon 
taken; conveyed before a magiſtrate, and lodged in 
Newgate. Meu? 

At the next Old Bailey ſeſſions they were capitally 
convicted, and ſentenced to die. After conviction, 
they ſent to ſome of their former companions in ini- 
quity; but not one would attend them. For a ſhort 
time they entertained hopes of being reſpited; but 
theſe hopes ſoon vaniſhed. ik 

Pugh behaved penitently ; but Mills much more 
ſo, anſwering explicitly all the queſtions that were 
aſked him, confeſſing his guilt, and wiſhing for life, 
only in the hope of making reparation to thoſe who 
had been ſufferers by his crimes. 

They were admitted to the ſacrament on the 
morning of their execution; and, when their irons 
were knocked off, Pugh ſeemed almoſt abandoned 
to deſpondency; and at the place of Execution he 
acknowledged the juſtice of his ſentence. Mills ac- 
knowledged that he had committed many other rob- 
beries, the reſult of his attachment to women of 
abandoned character. 

Charles Mills and John Pugh were hanged at 
Tyburn on the 7th of November, 1974. 

The moſt remarkable circumſtance in the caſe of 
theſe malefaQors is, that, after conviction, their 

Vor. V. We former 
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former abandoned acquaintance would not viſit them, 
Thus were they left in the utmoft diſtreſs in the 
hour of the greateſt extremity ! 
Hence young people ſhould learn the extreme ill 
conſequence of keeping bad company; and that 
the true way to be happy, is to aſſociate with thoſe 
who have more wiſdom and virtue than themſelves. 


9 


A full and particular Account of the Life and ex- 
traordinary Tranſactions of JoHN RANN, other- 
wiſe Sixteen- Strings Jach, who was hanged for 


a Robbery on the Highway. 
OHN RANN was born at a village a few 
J miles from Bath, of honeſt parents who were 
in low circumſtances, and incapable of giving him 
any kind of education. For ſome time he obtained 
a livelihood by vending goods, which he drove 
round the city and adjacent country on an aſs. 
A lady of diſtinction, who happened to be at 
Bath, took Rann into her ſervice when he was 
about twelve years of age; and his behaviour was 
ſuch, that he became the favourite of his - miſtreſs 
and fellow-ſervants. | 

At length he came to London, and got employ- 
ment as a helper in the ſtables at Brooke's mews, 
in which ſtation he bore a good character. He 
then became the driver of a poſt-chaiſe, after which 
he was ſervant to an officer; and in both theſe ſta- 
tions he was well ſpoken of. 

About four years before his execution, he was 
coachman to a gentleman of fortune near Portman- 
ne ; and it was at this period that he dreſſed 1 * 
e 
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the manner which gave riſe to the appellation of 
Sixteen- ſtrings Jack, by wearing breeches with 
eight ſtrings at each knee. 

After living in the ſervice of ſeveral noblemen, 
he loſt his character, and turned pick-pocket, in 
company with three fellows, named Jones, Clayton, 
and Colledge, the latter of whom (a mere boy) 
obtained the name of Eight-/trings Jack. 

At the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in April, 
1774, Rann, Clayton, and one Shepherd, were 
tried for robbing Mr. William Somers on the 
highway, and acquitted for want of evidence. 
They were again tried for robbing Mr. Langford, 
but acquitted for the ſame reaſon. 

For ſome time paſt, Rann had kept company 
with a young woman named Roche, who, having 
been apprenticed to a millener, and being ſeduced 
by an officer of the guards, was reduced to obtain 
bread by the caſual wages of proſtitution ; and, at 


length aſſociating with highwaymen, received ſuch 


valuable effects as they took on the road. 
On the goth of May, Rann was taken into cuſ- 


tody, and, being brought ro Bow-ſtreet on the fol- 


lowing Wedneſday, was charged with robbing 
John Devall Eſquire, near the nine-mile {tone on 
the Hounſlow-road, of his watch and money. This 
watch he had given to Miſs Roche, who had deli- 
vered it to Catherine Smith, who offered it in 
pledge to Mr. Hallam, a pawnbroker, who, ſuſ- 
petting that it was not honeſtly obtained, cauſed all 
the parties to be taken into cuſtody. 

Miſs Roche was now charged with receiving the 
watch, knowing it to have been ſtolen; and Miſs 
Smith, being ſworn, depoſed that, on the day Mr. 
Devall was robbed, Roche told her that“ ſhe ex- 
« peed Rann to bring her ſome money in the 
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* evening ; ” that he accordingly came about ten 
at night, and, having retired ſome time with Miſs 
Roche, ſhe, on her return, owned that ſhe had re- 
ceived a watch and five guineas from him, which 
he ſaid he had taken from a gentleman on the 
highway ; ; that ſhe, Miſs Smith, carried the watch 
to pawn to Mr. Hallam, at the requeſt of Miſs 
Roche. 
Sir John Fielding aſked Rann if he would offer 
any thing in his defence; on which the latter ſaid, 
* I know no more of the matter than you do, nor 
„half ſo much neither.“ On this occaſion Rann 
was dreſſed in a manner above his ſtile of life and 
his circumſtances. He had a bundle of flowers in 
| the breaſt of his coat, almoſt as large as a broom ; 
| and his irons were tied up with a number of blue 
| ribbands. 
For the offence ehovementiondd, Rann was tried 
at the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in July, 
1774, and acquitted. 

Two or three days after this acquittal, Rann en- 
gaged to ſup with a girl at her lodgings in Bow- 
ſtreet, but not being punctual to his appointment, 
the girl went to bed, and Rann, not being able to 
obtain admittance ar the door, attempted to get in. 
at the window on the firſt floor, and had nearly ac- 

; compliſhud his purpoſe when he was taken into 
cuſtody by the watchman. 
WD "this bur glarious attempt he was examined at 
Bow-ſtreet on the 27th of July, when the girl, 
whoſe apartments he had attempted to break open, 
declared that he could not have had any telonious 
intention, as he knew that he would have been a 
welcome gueſt, and have been readily admitted, if 
| ſhe had not fallen aſleep. On this he was diſmiſſed, 
after Sir John Fielding had cautioned him to leave 
his 


[-£ 
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his dangerous profeſſion, and ſeek for ſome more 
honeſt means of ſupport. 

On the Sunday following, Rann appeared at 
Bagnigge-wells,“ dreſſed in a ſcarlet coat, tambour 
« waiſtcoat, white ſilk ſtockings, laced hat, &c. and 
« publicly declared himſelf to be a highwayman. 
« Having drank pretty freely, he became extremely 
« quarrelſome ; and ſeveral ſcuffles enſued, in one 
of which he loſt a ring from his finger, and when 
« he diſcovered his loſs, he ſaid it was but an hun- 
« dred guineas gone, Which one evening's work 
« would replace, He became at length ſo trou- 


« bleſome, that part of the company agreed to 
« turn him out of the houſe ; but they met with ſo 


«* obſtinate a reſiſtance, that they were obliged to 
„give up their deſign, when a number of young 


* tellows, poſſeſſed of more ſpirit than diſcretion, 
„ attacked this magnanimous hero, and actually 


« forced him through the window into the road.“ 
Rann was not much injured by this ſevere treat- 
ment ; but he complained bitterly againſt thoſe 
who could ſo affront a gentleman of his character. 

Rann being arreſted for a debt of 50{. which he 
was unable to pay, was confined in the Marſhalſea 
priſon, where he was viſited by a number of men 
and women of bad character, ſome of whom paid 
his debt, and procured his diſcharge. 


At another time, Rann being with two compa- 


nions at an alehouſe in 'Tottenham-court-road, two 
ſheriff's officers arreſted Rann, who, not havin 


money to pay the rent, depoſited his watch in the 


hands of the bailiffs, and his aſſociates advanced 


three guineas, which together made more than the 
amount of the debt; and as a balance was to be re- 


turned to Rann when the watch ſhould be redeem- 
ed, he told the bailiffs that, if they would lend him 


five 
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five ſhillings, he would treat them with a crown 
bowl of punch. This they readily did; and while 
they were drinking, Rann ſaid to the officers, 
* You have not treated me like a gentleman, 
« When Sir John Fielding's people come after me, 
e they uſe me genteelly ; they only hold up a fin- 
e ger, beckon me, and I follow them as quietly as 
«a lamb.” 

When the bailiffs were gone, Rann and his com- 
panions rode oft; but our hero, ſoon returning, ſtop- 
ped at the turnpike, and aſked if he had been 
wanted. © No,” (ſaid the tollman). Why, (re- 
plied the other), I am Sixteen-ſtrings Jack, the 
famous highwayman — have any of Sir John 
« Fielding's people been this way?“ —“ Yes, (ſaid 
the man) © ſome of them are but juſt gone 
through.“ Rann replied, If you ſee them 
ie again, tell them I am gone towards London;“ 
and then rode off with the utmoſt unconcern. 

Soon afterwards, Rann appeared at Barnet races, 
dreſſed in a moſt elegant ſporting ſtile, his waiſt- 
coat being blue ſattin trimmed with ſilyer; and he 
was followed by hundreds of people, who were ea- 
ger to gratify their curioſity by the fight of a man 
who had been ſo much the object of public conver- 
ſation. 

A very ſhort time before Rann was capitally 
convicted, he attended a public execution at Ty- 
burn, and, getting within the ring formed by the 
conſtables round the gallows, deſired that he might 
be permitted to ſtand there, for (ſaid he) perhaps 
« it is very proper that I ſhould be a ſpectator on 
«this: occabion,.”” "--: No 

On the 26th of September, 1774, Rann and 
William Collier went on the Uxbridge road, with 


2 view to commit robberies on the highway; and on 
5... 
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the Wedneſday following they were examined at 
the public office in Bow-ſtreet, when Dr. William 
Bell, chaplain to the princeſs Amelia, depoſed, that 
between three and four o'clock in the afternnoon 
of Monday the 26th of September, as he was ri- 
ding near Ealing, he obſerved two men, rather of 
a mean appearance, who rode paſt him; and that 
he remarked they had ſuſpicious looks ; yet neither 
at that time, nor for ſome little time afterwards, 
had he any idea of being robbed ; that ſoon after- 
wards one of them, which he believed was Rann, 
croſſed the head of his horſe, and, demanding his 
money, ſaid © Give it me, and take no notice, or 
66 ll blow your brains out.” On this the doctor 
gave him one ſhilling and fix-pence, which was all 
the ſilver he had, and likewiſe a common watch in 
a tortoiſe-ſhell caſe. 

On the evening of the day on which the rob- 
bery was committed, Eleanor Roche (who was kept 
by Rann) and her maid-ſervant carried a watch to 
pledge with Mr. Cordy, pawnbroker in Oxford- 
road, who, ſuſpecting that it had not been honeſtly 
acquired, ſtopped it, and applied to Mr. Grignion, 
watchmaker in Ruſſel- ſtreet, Covent-garden, who 
had made the watch for Dr. Bell. 

Mr. Clarke ſwore, that, on going to Miſs Roche's 
lodgings on the Monday night, he found two pair 
of boots wet and dirty, which had evidently been 
worn that day ; and Mr. Haliburton ſwore that he 
waited at Miſs Roche's lodgings till Rann and Col- 
lier came thither, in conſequence of which they 
were taken into cuſtody. 1 

On the 5th of October, John Rann, William 
Collier, Eleanor Roche, and Chriſtian Stewart (ſer- 

vant to Roche) were brought to Bow. ſtreet, when 


Dr. Bell depoſed in ſubſtance, as he had done the 
2 5 preceding 
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preceding week: and William Hills (ſervant to 
the princeſs Amelia) ſwore that he ſaw Rann (whom 
he well knew) aſcend the hill at Acton about 
twenty minutes before the robbery was committed ; 
a circumſtance which perfectly agreed with Dr. 
Bell's account of the time that he was robbed. 
Hereupon John Rann and William Collier were 


committed to Newgate, to take their trials for the 
highway robbery ; Miſs Roche was ſent to Clerk- 
enwell bridewell, and Chriſtian Stewart (her fer- 


vant) to Tothill- fields bridewell, to be tried as ac- 
ceſſaries after the fact. 

The evidence given on this trial was, in ſub- 
ſtance, the ſame as that which had been given at 


Bow-ſtreet ; but, ſome favourable circumſtances ap- 


pearing in behalf of Collier, he was recommended 
to mercy, and afterwards reſpited during the king's 


pleaſure. Miſs Roche was ſentenced to be tranſ. 


ported for fourteen years, her ſervant was acquit- 
red, and Rann was left for execution. 

When Rann was brought down to take his trial, 
he was dreſſed in a new ſuit of pea-green cloth, 
his hat was bound round with filver ſtrings, he 


wore a ruilled ſhirt, and his behaviour evidenced 


the utmoſt unconcern. 
Rann was fo confident of being acquitted, that 
he had ordered a genteel ſupper to be provided 


For the entertainment of his particular friends and 


aſſociates on the joyful acquittal : but their in- 
tended mirth was turned into mourning ;z and the 


madneſs of guilty joy, to the ſullen melancholy 


of equally guilty griet. 
When Rann received his ſentence, he attempted 


to force a ſmile, but it was evident that his mind 


was racked with pains that no language e can ex- 
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After conviction the behaviour of this malefador 


was, for ſome time, very improper for one in his 
unhappy circumſtances. On Sunday the 23d of 


October, he had ſeven girls to dine with him. 


The company were remarkably chearful, nor was 
Rann leſs joyous than his companions. 

His conduct was expreſſive of great unconcern 
till the time that the warrant for his execution ar- 
rived ; after which he began to be ſomewhat ſe- 
rious in his preparation for a future ſtate, 


On the morning of execution he received the ſa- 


crament in the chapel of the priſon, and at the fa- 
tal tree behaved with great decency; but did not 
appear ſo much affected by his approaching fate as 
ſome printed accounts have repreſented him. When 
he came near the fatal tree, he turned round and 
looked at it as an object which he had long expect- 
ed to ſee ; but not as on one that he dreaded, as 
might reaſonably have been expected. | 
Alfter the cuſtomary devotions he was turned off, 
and, having hung the uſual time, his body was de- 
livered to his friends for interment. 

John Rann was executed at I'yburn on the zotl 
of November, 1774. FO 

Rann's general character was that of a bold, ig- 


norant, fellow. He was fond of boaſling of his 


exploits in all companies, without regard to his per- 
ſonal ſafety. He was exceedingly apt to be quar- 


relſome when in liquor, and fond of fighting with 


almoſt any man he might meet in the ſtreet. 

Miſs Roche was a girl, who, having been early 
ſeduced from the paths of virtue, had lived with 
different men in very various ranks of life, till ſhe 
at length came into the knowledge of Rann. 

From the fate of this unhappy youth, let others 
be taught never to embark in an illicit connexion 
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with women of ill fame. It is the ready and cer- 
tain path to deſtruction, from which nothing can ſo 
effectually guard young men as a ſteady adherence 


to the rules of virtue and religion“. 


Narrative of the Trial, Conviction, and Execution, 
of Amos Mg RITT, who was hanged for break- 
ing into and robbing the Houſe of Mr. Ellicott. 


A T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in the 
month of December, 1774, Amos Merritt 

was indicted for breaking and entering the dwell- 
ing houſe of Edward Ellicott, early in the morning 
of the 26th of October, and robbing it of plate, 
a gold watch, and other valuable articles to a large 


amount, 


Mr. Ellicott depoſed that he lived in Hornſey- 
lane, near Highgate; that he was awakened by his 
wife, who enquired what noiſe was in the houſe, 


9 


_ 


* Rann's attachment to women of ill fame was by no means 
extraordinary for a man in his ſituation, The debauched mind 
has no idea of the purity of real love; and it is to be lamented 
that we have ſo few books in our language calculated to inſpue 
and direct this laudable paſſion, There is, however, one little 
pamphlet called © The Lover's NEW Gv1pe,” which exceeds 
any thing of the kind that has been written in the Engliſh, 
or any other language. It contains very intereſting letters on 
the ſubjects of love, courtſhip, and marriage; with dialogues, 
cards of compliment, and poems on the ſame important ſub- 
jects; and, in fact, a variety of that kind of writing which is 
calculated to teach the paſſions to move at the command of 
virtue. Young perſons cannot purchaſe, or parents preſent, 2 
more admirable production as a guide in the moſt important 


concerns of human life. 


Which 


E J 


which he thought proceeded from the ſervants 
moving the tables in the paſſage; but this Mrs. 
Ellicott thought could not be, from the hour of the 
night; and ringing the bell, both of them jumped 
out of bed; when the firſt words heard were, 
«© Come up direaly;” and then ſomebody ſaid, ö 
« D— your bloods! we will murder every ſoul in 1 
« the houſe.” Mrs. Ellicott ſaid, “ Lord bleſs 
me, the door is open;” and running to the | 
door, puſhed it cloſe. Mr. Ellicott gave immediate — 
aſſiſtance; and a perſon who was without, who 
he believed, from his voice, was the priſoner, ſaid, | 
« D— you, if you do not open the door, I will 
„ murder every one of you.” 

The reſt of the evidence was to the following 
ellect.— The villains attempted to force open the 
door, putting a hanger with a ſcabbard between 
that and the poſt; but Mr, Ellicott, who is a power- 
ful man, hept chem out by mere ſtrength, and 
having faſtened the door with a drop-bolt, which 
went into the flooring, he ran to the window, and 
called out © Thieves!“ In the mean time Mrs. El- 
licott, by perpetual ringing of the bell, had alarm- 
ed the ſervants, who ran into. the ſtreet after the 
thieves, who had by this time got off with the pro- 

erty. 
8 Notice being given at Sir John Fielding's, Merritt 
and his accomplices were taken into cuſtody on ſuſ- 
picion, and, after an examination at Bow-ſtreet, 
were committed to Newgate. 

At the trial, the evidence was deemed ſo ſatiſ- 
factory, that the jury did not heſitate to find Mer- 
ritt guilty, in conſequence of which he received 
ſentence of death. | 

There is nothing ſo extraordinary i in the caſe of 
the burglary committed by Amos Merritt as to 

2 have 
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have induced us to inſert it in this collection, but 


on account of ſome ſingular circumſtances in the 


conduct of the culprit, which we now proceed to 
recite. 

On the 19th of Avouſt, 1754, three convicts, 
one named Madan, were carried to Ty burn, to be 
executed purſuant to their ſentence; when Amos 
Merritt addreſſed himſelf to the under-ſheriif, de- 
claring that Madan was innocent of the crime for 
which he was about to ſuffer ; for that he himſelf 
was the guilty perſon. Mr, Reynolds, the under- 
ſheriff, defired that he would look at the priſoner, 
and declare the ſame in an audible voice. He then 
infilted that the man was innocent, but declined 
acknowledging his own guilt. 

Hereupon Merritt was taken into cuſtody, and 
Mr. Reynolds was diſpatched by the ſheriſfs to the 
office of the Secretary of State, where he obtained 
a reſpite for Madan, On his rcturn the execution 
of the other convicts took place; and Madan was 


reconduded to Newgate, amidſt the applauſe of 


ſurrounding mulititndes. Immediately after this 


tranſaction, Merritt acknowledged before Juſtice. 


Addington, at Bow-ftreer, that he was the perſon 
who committed the robbery for which Madan had 
been convicted. 


Ou the 2d of November, 1774, John Miller, 


who, with Amos Merritt, and John Caſs, had been 
apprehended for breaking open the houſe of Mr. 
Ellicott, made a full conſeſſion of that atrocious 


attempt, and declared that Amos Merritt, himſelf, 


and three others not then taken, were the guilty 
perſons, and that Caſs was innocent. On this, two 
of the villains were apprehended in Whitechapel; 
but as they were on the way towards priſon they 
were reſcued, the conilables terribly CO 
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and the priſoners carried off in triumph by their 


1ſſociates. 
On the 1oth of January, 1775, Amos Merritt 


was hanged at Tyburn for the offence abovemen- | 


tioned. 
Merrit had been an old, aba was a very harden- 
ed offender. We do not hear of any thing par- 
ticular in his behaviour after conviction; and, as 
he had lived a life of guilt, he died unlamented : 
and, indeed, the conſiderate part of mankind 
ſeemed thankfol that a period was put to the life 


of a man whoſe conduct had long been nothing 


leſs than a continued breach of the peace. 

From the example of Merrut, let youth be 
taught that thoſe Tho praQtiſe the ways of vice 
have no chance of eſcaping the ſtroke of juſtice. 


It will certainly overtake them at an earlier or 


later period, and an ignominious death mult be the 
forfeit to the violated laws of their country. 


The Caſe of Jonx Bor rox, who was tried and 
condemned for Murder, but laid violent Hands 


on himſelf before the Sentence of the Law could 


take Place, 


HIS a appy man was reputubly deſcepded, 

and weli edutated. He terved for ſome time 

in the army duriag the late war, and was di- 
ſtinguiſhed by his gallant behaviour; but was dif- 
miſſed from the military line of life in conic Wacken 
of the peace of 1763. 
While he was in the army, and on a rcerniting 
party in Yorkſhire, be becane acquainted. eth a 
young lady, who policiling 2 moderate Fe in 
ler 
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her own right, he married her after he quitted the 
ſervice, and turned farmer. 


By this marriage he had fix children, ſome of 


whom were living at the time of his death. In 


this ſtation he continued happily for about ten 
years, when the event took place which ended in 
his deſtruction. 

Near Mr. Bolton's place of reſidence was the 
village of Ackworth, in which was a houſe chere 
the poor of ſeveral pariſhes were maintained by 
contract. From this houſe, in the year 1768, he 
took as apprentices, a boy, named Emanuel Bow es, 
and a girl of ten years old, called Elizabeth Ran- 
bow. The girl grew up in his 5 was 
remarkable for her beauty; a circurſtance very 
unfortunate for herſelf, as it induced Mr. Bolton 
to ſeduce her, the conſequence of which was that 
a pregnancy enſued. 

When Bolton was aſſured that the oirl was with 
child, he went to York, and purchaled a medicine, 
in order to procure an abortion; which medicine 
being adminiſtered to the young woman, ſhe was 
thrown into violent conyvulſions; but the ſtrength 
of her conſtitution effectually combating the potion, 
ſhe advanced in her pregnancy without any ap- 
pearance of having received the leaſt injury. 

Bolton, alarmed leſt his intercourſe with the 
girl ſhould be known to his wife and family, 
formed the ſhocking reſolution of murdering her 
who had fallen a victim to his ſeductive artifices: 
but no opportunity offered of perpetrating the 


| horrid deed till Sunday the 2 1ſt of Auguſt, 1774. 


On this day Mrs. Bolton took one of her chil- 
dren on a viſit to a lady who lived at two miles 
diſtance; and there being no perſons in the houſe 


but Eu anuel Bowes, the young girl who had been 


ſeduced, 


E 


ſeduced, and a child of ſix years old, who was ſick 
in bed, Bolton conſidered this as the proper time 
for perpetrating the crime on which he had pre- 
viouſly reſolved. He therefore ſent the boy to 
fetch a cow- doctor, to look at a beaſt that was 


preſumed to be diſordered. The boy returning fs 
m about two hours, and finding the door faſt, went . 
to an adjoining field, and put a horſe to graſs; vn 
after which he knocked at the door, and his maſter 14 
letting him in, told him, that“ Elizabeth Rainbow 0 
«© had run away, and left moſt of her cloaths be- Is 
« hind her.!“ : 18 
The boy was ſurprized at this intelligence, and, 7 


ſome near neighbours ſaid that the girl had not 
— left the houſe that day; and a woman, who had 
been to the houſe to pay for milk, declared that 
ſhe had given the money to Rainbow, on account 
of the abſence of her miſtreſs. 
Mrs. Bolton, returning at ſeven at night, obſerv- 
ed that her huſband appeared to be very uneaſy, 
and enquired into the cauſe of it; to which he only 
anſwered, that the girl had gone away, and left 
her cloaths on a table in the dining-room. Whe- 
ther Mrs. Bolton was, or was not, ſuſpicious of 
her huſband's criminal connexion with Rainbow 
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is a marter of doubt; but it ſeems probable thar | 
ſhe was, as a violent quarrel enſued on this oc- 
caſion. \ | = | | | 

About ten days after this affair happened, the | 
neighbours being ſuſpicious that murder had been | 


committed, one of them, who was a conſtable, 
went to a magiſtrate, who granted a warrant for 
the apprehenſion of Bolton. The latter, haying 
heard that a warrant was iflued, went to the juſ- 
tice, and told him, that the report intended to pre- 
judice him was circulated with a malicious view to 
; 3 injure 
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injure his character. On this the juſtice told 
Bolton to attend him in the afternoon, when the 
conſtable would be preſent; inſtead of which 
Bolton went home, and, packing up ſome plate, ſet 
off for York, whither he was followed by the 
conſtable, who apprehended him, and carrying 
him before a juſtice of the peace, he was lodged 
in priſon. 
On the trial, which came on at the enſuing 
aſſizes, the following circumſtances were diſcover- 
ed; viz. that when Bolton had ſent the boy for 
the cow: doctor, he took the girl into the cellar, 
and ſtrangled her with a cord which he drew round 
her neck, placing a fife within the cord ſo as to 
twiſt it to a proper tightneſs. 

On the Monday after this affair, he directed 
Emanuel Bowes to wheel ſeveral barrows filled 
with rubbiſh into the cellar, as it had been over- 


flowed with water, which furniſhed him with a 


very plauſible pretence for the concealment of his 
guilt, which he preſumed would now remain un- 
diſcovered. 


Ar length the body of the deceaſed was found 


under the rubbiſh in the cellar ; and the coroner's 


inqueſt, being ſummoned on the occaſion, gave a 
verdict of wilful murder; on which Mr. Bolton 
was committed to the caſtle of York. 

The evidence on his trial was deemed ſo con- 
cluſive, that the jury did not heſitate to find him 
_ guilty, in conſequence of which he received ſen- 
tence of death. During his trial he behaved with 
uncommon effrontry; and when the judge had 
paſſed ſentence on him, he turned to the court and 
declared his innocence, 


On the following day a clergyman went to him, 


with a charitable view to prepare his mind to en 
able 
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able him to ſupport himſelf with decency in the 
arduous trial he had to undergo, and to prepare tor 
the awful event that was ſo ſoon to await him. 

Still, however, he perſiſted that he was innocent 
of the alledged crime; and when the officers of 
juſtice went the next morning to convey him to 
the place of execution, they found that, by hang- 
ing himſelf, he had put a period to his own ex- 
iſtence. 

This event of ſelf- murder happened in the caſtle 
of Vork on the 29th of March, 1775. 


There is no language in which to expreſs our 


proper ſenſe of the crimes of this unhappy man. 


He was firſt guilty of ſeducing a young woman 
from the path of virtue; he then murdercd her in 
the fear of detection; and at length laid violent 
hands on himſelf, Such a complication of guilt 
muſt make the heart ſhudder; and, we truſt, it can- 
not be neceſſary to write a ſingle word to deter our 
readers from the commiſſion of any of theſe offences. 


The. Caſe of Miſs JANE BUTTERFIELD, Who was 
tried for the wilful Murder of WILLIAM 
Scawen, Eſq; and acquitted, 


purſuance of our promiſe to the public of 
in Frting trials in extraordinary cafes in conſe- 
J's of which the parties had been acquitted, 
we give the following, which is very remarkable, 
as the preſumption of guilt is the leaſt chat could 
poſſibly be imagined. 
At the aſſizes at Croydon for the county of Sur- 
ry, on the igth of Auguſt, 1775, Jane Butterfield 
Vor. V. X Was 
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was \ ndited for the wilful murder of Willian 
Scawen, Eſq; 

The ſhort ſtory of this unhappy aſfair is as fol- 
lows: Miſs Butterfield was, at fourteen years of 
age, ſeduced from her father by a woman employed 
by Mr. Scawen, who too ſoon brought the young 
lady to a compliance with his wiſhes. The ſeduc- 
tion was followed by very diſagreeable conſe— 
quences: the father reprobated his daughter; and 
his death was haſtened, as ſhe herſelf acknowledged, 


by the grief he felt for her unhappy departure 
from the paths of virtue. 


Mr. Scawen did not appear leſs affected than 


herſelf at this deplorable event: he did every 
thing in his power to calm the mind of the young 
lady; promiſed to ſupply to her the place of her 
late parent, and faithfully diſcharged that duty, by 
taking the utmoſt care of her education, and ſtudy- 
ing to oblige her in every poſſible inſtance. He 
even, as ne ſays, * faichfully ſupplied a parent's 
66 duty; ; he was by nature generous, and that ge- 
“ nerolity, with regard to herſelf, was unbounded.” 
 Impelled by notions of gratitude, Miſs Butterfield 
preſumed that ſhe could not be thought to have 

acted ungratefully by her benefactor. Her at- 
tachment to the deceafed was faithful, and her care 
of him unremutted : ſhe adminiſtered to his wants 
and infirmities, and in all reſpects fulfilled the ten- 
der offices of a wife, as much as if the had owed 
them to him under that ſacred tie; and ſhe was ſo 
diligent in her attendance, that her life was repeat- 
edly endangered from exceſſive fatigue. 

Mr. Scawen had been for a long time in a debi- 
litated habit, and for the laſt ſix years could not 
ariſe or fit down without aſſiſtance; and ſuch was 
the vitiated ſtate of his body, “ that he was 
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kins, the ſurgeon, who applicd cauſticks to his 
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" credible.” 
At this time Mr, Scawen nepoled ſuch convince 


in Miſs Butterfield, that he would not permit any 


perſon bur herſelf ro apply the proper dreſſings, 
So violent was his diſorder, that he remained blind 


near two years, but at length recovered his ſight; 


and his other infirmities were greatly relicved: 
yet his habit of body became weaker, and thoſe 
who viſited him foreſaw that he could not exiſt for 
any conſiderable time. 

Mr. Scawen had conſulted regular phvſicians till 
he was tired out of the hope of that relief which 
could not be obtained, He then had recourſe 
to quackery, and had a perfect laboratory in his 


houſe, filled with variety of medicines, to which 


he had frequent recourſe for the relief of his real 


or imaginary complaints. His clofet was ſtocked 
with Ward's and Maredant's Drops, and other 


medicines advertiſed for the eure of all com- 


plaints. 


Miſs Butterfield conſtantly adviſed Mr. Scawen 


againſt quackery, nor ever adminiſtered any thing 
to him that ſhe conceived prejudicial to his health, 
or that he was diſinclined to take. 

In the courſe of. the trial, the ſtrength of the 
evidence againſt Miſs Butterfield reſted with Mr. 
Edmund Sanxay, a ſurgeon, who depoſed, that he 
had been acquainted with the deceaſed about fifty 
years; that he put himſelf under his care; that he 
was much emaciated ; that he ſaid he was but juſt 
recovered from a falivation which he had been 


thrown into by taking quack medicines for the 


rheumatiſm; that Mr. Sanxay recommended a re- 
X 2 gimen, 


obliged to have the aſſiſtance of Mr. Cæſar Haw- 


head, which was ſwelled to a degree almoſt in- 
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gimen, Which was obſerved for two days only; 
when Mr. Scawen came to him, and told him, that 
in a decoction of ſarſaparilla, which had been given 
him, he found a braſſy taſte, and that it made him 
very ſick; that he had been frequently feveriſh 
and ſick at ſtomach; that his mouth began to be 
ſore; and that he apprehended he was going into 
another ſalivation. el 

Alter this Mr. Scawen was removed to Mr. 
Sanxay's huuie on the 20th of June, 1775, and died 
there on tlie 5th of July following. Mr. Sanxay 
declared his opinion, that Mr. Scawen did not die 
a natural death; but that a ſalivation produced by 
mercury was the cauſe of this event. 

On the contrary, ſeveral ſurgeons, and other 
perſons of reſpectable character, gave ſuch evi- 
dence as would induce a candid mind to believe 
that Mr. Scawen did not die by poiſon, but in con- 
ſequence of his debilitated habit of body, and his 
prepoſterous attachment to quack medicines, in 
ſearch of that relief which was not to be reaſonably 
expected from them. 

The conſequence was, that the jury, after retir- 
ing about ten minutes, brought in a verdi& of 
„Not guilty ;” and Miſs Butterfield immediately 
ſet out for London in a polt-chaiſe that had been 
previoully provided. 

We have been the ſhorter in our narrative of 
this affair, becauſe there did not appear to be any 
juſt ground of ſuſpicion of the alledged crime. 
What were the motives of this proſecution it would 
not be decent in us to ſay. It has been intimated 
that Mr. Scawen had made a will greatly in favour 
of Miſs Butterfield, and that this urged the ſuit 
againſt her.— Be this as it may, the generous 1 

+24 
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will congratulate her, as her friends did, on her 
honourable acquittal! 

The fatal conſequences of ſeduction will appear 
evident on the conſideration of this caſe. Miſs 
Butterfield's father loſt his life in conſequence of 
his daughter's being drawn aſide from the paths of 
virtue. Let this furniſh a leſſon of caution to men, 
never to be guilty of a crime with reſpect to the other 
ſex, for which all their future tenderneſs can make 
no adequate compenſation. 


Particulars relating to REOIN ALV Tucker, who 
was executed for the Murder of his Wite. 


HIS offender was a native of Herviſh, near 
Langport in Somerſerſhire. While he 
was in a ſtate of infancy his father died, and he 
was maintained by his mother till he was about 
fourteen years old, when ſhe apprenticed him to a 
bellows-maker in the city of Wells. He was of a 
moroſe and quarrelſome temper ; but he proved an 
induſtrious ſervant, and continued with his maſter 
about five years, when he inliſted as a foot-ſoldier. 
Being wounded at the battle of Culloden, he was 
pronounced incapable of further ſervice, and diſ- 
charged; ſoon after which he was admitted an out 
penſioner of Greenwich: hoſpital. 

He went to Ansford in Somerſetſhire, and for 
ſome time reſided with his mother, who kept an 
inn in that town, and occaſionally worked at his 
buſineſs; but he was univerſally deteſted on ac- 
count of his violent, diſobliging, and oppreſſive 


diſpoſition, 
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ckſpoſition, which involved him in ſeveral law. 
ſuics 

He married in the year 1750, and the money 
he received with his wite enabled him to open a 
ſhop in the Strand, where his ingenuity in his bu- 
ſineſs procured him great ſucceſs; and he obtained 
the premium offered by che ſociety for the encou- 
ragement of arts, for inventing a ventilator on a 
new conſtruction. A ſhort time after he had re- 
ceived the premium, all his effects were deſtroyed 
by fire; but the money he received from the in- 
ſurance office was ſuppoſed to be greater than the 
value of his goods, A rich jew lodged i in Tucker's 
houſe, and at the time of the fire he loſt a confider- 
able ſum of money, which Tucker was ftrongly 
lulpetted of having ſecreted; and the ſuſpicion was 
greatly ſtrengthened when it was diſcovered that, 
thorily after the accident, he went to Ansford, and 
purchaſed an eſtate that produced thirty pounds 
per annum. 

At Ansford he commenced farmer, but that 
employment not proving ſo advantageous as he 
expected, he lett the farm at a high rent, and 
moved to a {mall houſe adjacent. Tucker had a 
fon and a daughter, of whom he was exceedingly 
fond, but he treated his wife with ſhocking bar- 
barity ; and, to avoid the effects of his brutal fury, 
ſhe was often under the neceſlity of ſeeking refuge 
among her neighbours. 

His ſon being deceaſed, Tucker's family in the 
year 1775 conſiſted only of himſelf, his wife, and 
daughter. On the 8th of June, the young woman 
went to viſit a perſon at about a mile diſtant from 
Ansford; and preſently after her departure, her 
father deſired to have ſome pork roaſted for dinner, 
and that, as he and his wife had appointed to ſpend 
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the afternoon at the houſe of a neighbouring fay- 


mer, it might be ready before twelve o'clock. 
He employed himſelf in the garden till near 
twelve o'clock, and then his wife called him to 


dinner. He complained that the pork was not 


good, overturned the table, and beat his wife in a 
cruel manner. The unhappy woman made ſome 
reſiſtance; on which Tucker took up a large ham- 
mer, and ſtruck her with it two or three times on 
the back part of her head, which fractured her 
ſkull, and occaſioned ſome blood to ſpring up a— 
gainſt the cieling. He then hid the fatal inſtrument, 
with which he had perpetrated the horrid crime, in 
the grate, and havirg changed his cloaths, went 
to the farmer's houſe where he had engaged to 


ſpend the afternoon. The perturbation of his 


mind was obſerved with concern and ſurprize by 
the whole family ; but they entertained not the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of the melancholy cauſe from whence it 
aroſe. 

He returned about ſeven o'clock in the evening, 
and, after having ſeveral times knocked at the 
door, requeſted the aſſiſtance of ſome of his neigh- 

bours in breaking open one of the windows, pre— 
tending at the ſame time great ſurprize that he 
could not procure admittance, When the houſe 


was entered, the ſight of the deceaſed created much 


conſternation ; : and the huſband appeared to be not 
leſs concerned and aſtoniſhed than the reſt. 


The abovementioned melancholy circumſtance 


being communicated to the coroner, a jury was 
ſummoned to meet on the following day, when 
they brought in a verdict of * Wilful Murder, 
„ againit perſons unknown.” In the evening ſeveral 
perſons waited upon the coroner, and mentioned 
many reatous for believing Tucker to have com- 


mitted 
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mitted the murder; in conſequence of which his 
houſe was ſearched the next day, and, the cloaths 


he wore at the time of perpetrating the horrid fact 
being found, it appeared that endeavours had been 


uſed to wath out the blood, the ſtains of which 


were ſtill clearly diſcernible. He was taken into 
cuſtody on ſuſpicion of the murder, and committed 
to gaol in preparation for his trial at the enſuing 
aſſizes at Wells. 

Tucker ſuborned witneſſes to appear in his 
behalf, and two of them were guilty of perjury on 
his trial; and he had recourſe to other ſtratagems, 
with a view of avoiding the puniſhment that was 
due to his enormous crime; but the evidence 


againſt him, though of a circumſtantial nature, was 


ſo ſtrong that the jury were fully convinced of his 


guilt, and he was therefore ſentenced to ſuſler 
death. 


Tucker heard his ſentence pronounced with great 


compoſure; and being conveyed back to priſon, 
through the intereſt of his friends, he was fre- 
quently viſited by two clergymen, and he prepared 
for the dreadful fate that awaited him in a manner 
that ſeemed to prove him perfectly reſigned and 
penitent. 

Reginald Tucker was executed at Wells in 
Somerſetſhire on the 2 5th of Auguſt, 1775. 

The caſe of this unhappy man affords a ſtriking 
inſtance of the dangerous effects of indulging vio- 
lent paſhons. The diſagreement preceding the 
murder aroſe from a circumſtance of a very trifſing 
nature. Whether the meat was really bad, or 
whether he only imagined it to be fo, is of little 
conſequence ; in either caſe there was no cauſe for 
Tucker's diſpleaſure againſt his wife. When we 
ſuffer our paſſions to gain the aſcendency over 2 
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ſon, we know not to what fatal extremes we may 


be hurried; and when we perceive the conduct of 


others to be really deſerving cenſure, we ſhould by 
mild remonſtrance endeavour to prevent future er- 
-rors of a ſimilar nature, conſtantly remembering 
that the moſt unexceptionable characters cannot, 
in ſome inſtances, bear the teſt of {tri enquiry, 
ſince“ perfection is not the attribute of man.” 


— LEE 


Account of the Trials and Convictions of RogERT 


PerREAU, and DANIEL PERRZEAu, ſor Forgery, 


attended with very extraordinary Circumſtances. 


N order to preſerve, as near as poſſible, the chro- 

nological diſpoſition of this work, we inſert the 
following i in this place, though the brothers Per- 
reau were not executed till a conſiderable time after 
conviction, nor till after the acquittal of Mrs. 
Rudd ; but it is neceſſary that their trials ſhould 
precede that of Mrs. Rudd, as the former were in 
lome meaſure productive of the latter. 


On the 1oth of March, 1775, diſcovery was made 


of a ſeries of forgeries, ſaid to have been carried 
on for a length of time by Robert and Daniel Per- 
reau, twin brothers the one an apothecary of 
great practice, and the other living in the ſtile of a 
gentleman. 
The above parties, together with Mrs. Margaret 
Caroline Rudd, who lived with Daniel Perreau as 
bis wife, and who was deemed to have been a prin» 
cipal agent in the forgeries, were taken into euſ- 
tody, and carried before the bench of magiſtrates 
in Bow-ſtreet, where the crowd attending to bear 
oi V. * theie 
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their examination was ſo great, that it became ne- 
ceſſary to adjourn to the Guildhall, Weſtminſter: 
The evidence there adduced tended to prove 
that the parties had raiſed conſiderable ſums by 
bonds forged in the name of the well known agent, 
William Adair, Eſquire, which they impoſed on 


ſeveral gentlemen of fortune, as collateral ſecurities 


with their own notes, for the payment of the ſaid 
ſums. 

This tranſaction was diſcovered by the followin 
means. Robert Perreau, whoſe character had been 
hitherto unimpeachable, applied to Mr. Drummond, 
the banker, to lend him 5000/7. and offered a bond for 
7500 l. which he ſaid Mr. Adair had given to his 
brother, as a ſecurity for the payment. 

It will now be proper to remark, that, in order 
to give colour to the validity of theſe bonds, it had 
been artfully ſuggeſted, that Mrs. Rudd had near 
connexions with Mr. Adair ; and it was even in- 
ſinuated, that ſhe was his natural daughter: but 
Mr. Drummond, to whom Mr. Adair's writing was 
familiar, had no ſooner looked at the ſignature, than 


he doubted its authenticity, and very politely aſked 


Robert Perreau, if he had ſeen Mr. Adair fign it? 
The latter ſaid he had not, but had no doubt but 
it was authentic, from the nature of the connexion 
that ſubſiſted. | 

To this Mr. Drummond ſaid, that he conld not 
advance ſuch a ſum without conſulting his brother, 
and deſired Perreau to leave the bond, promiling to 
return 1t the next ann. or advance on it the fum 
required. 

Mr. Perreau made no une to leave the bond, 
and call in the morning. In the interim Mr. Drum- 
mond examined the bond with greater attention; 
and Mr. Stephens, ſecretary of the Admiralty, 


happen- 
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happening to call, his opinion was demanded ; 
when comparing the ſignature of the bond with 
letters he had lately received from Mr. Adair, he 
was firmly convinced that it was forged. 

When Perreau came, Mr. Drummond ſpoke more 
freely than he had done before, and told him that 
he imagined he had been impoſed on ; but begged 
that, to remove all doubt, he would go with him 


to Mr. Adair, and get that gentleman to acknow- 


ledge the validity of the bond ; on which the mo- 
ney ſhould be advanced. 

Perreau made not the leaſt objection. They went 
together; and Mr. Adair was aſked if the bond was 
his. He declared it was not; but Perreau ſmiled, 
and ſaid he jeſted. | 

Mr. Adair told him that it was no jeſting mat- 
ter, and that it was his duty to clear up the affair. 
Perreau ſaid, © if that was the caſe, he had been 
«« ſent on a fine errand!” He deſired to have the 
bond, and ſaid he would make the neceſſary en- 
quiries : but this was refuſed, and it was thought 
a Point of prudence to watch the motions of Robert 


Perreau, till Daniel and his pretended wife were 


produced. 
Soon after he returned home, the three parties 


went into a coach; and, if Mrs. Rudd's teſtimony 


may be credited, ſhe took with her what money and 
valuables ſhe could convemiently carry; and ſaid, 
that the brothers had taken her money, gold watch, 
and jewels, into their poſſeſſion; but no reaſon was 
aſſigned for their doing ſo. 

Their eſcape, however, if ſuch was intended, was 
prevented ; for an information being Jaid againſt 
them, . they were apprehended, carried before Sir 
John Fielding, and examined at the Guildhall, 
Weſtminſter, as above-mentioned, The facts al- 
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ready mentioned were atteſted by Mr. Adair, Mr. 


Drummond, and other perſons; and Sir Thomas 


Fraukland charged them with obtaining from him 
3000. on the firſt application, which they honeſtly 
repaid before the money became due; afterwards 
5000 J. and then 4000/7. on ſimilar bonds, all ſigned 
with the name of Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Watſon, a money-ſcrivener, ſaid that he had 
drawn eight bonds, all of them ordered by one or 
other of the brothers; but he heſitated to fix on 
either, on account of their great perſonal refem- 
blance ; but being preſſed to make a poſitive declara- 
tion, he ſixed on Daniel as his employer. 

Dr. Brooke charged the brothers with obtaining 
from him fifteen bonds of the bank of Air, each of. 
the value of 100/, upon the ſecurity of a forged 
bond for 3100 /. 

On the ſtrength of this evidence the brothers 
were committed, the one to New Priſon, and the 
other to Clerkenwell Bridewell; and Mrs. Rudd 
was admitted an evidence for the crown. 

On her future examination the declared that ſhe 
was the daughter of a nobleman in Scotland; that, 
when young, the married an officer in the army, 
named Rudd, againſt the confent of her friends; 
that her foetude was con{iderable; that, on a difa« 
greement with her huſband, they reſolved to part; 
that ſhe made a reſerve of money, jewels, and eſ- 
feits, to the amount of 13, 000 J. all of which the 
gave to Daniel Perreau, whom ſhe ſaid ſhe loved 
with the tenderneſs of a wife; “ that {he had three 
„ children by him; that he had returned her kind: 
nels in every reſpect till lately, when having been 
unfortunate in gaming in the alley, he had be- 
come uncaſy, peeviſn, and much altered to her; 
that he crucily conſtrained her to ſign the bond 
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« now in queſtion, by holding a knife to her throat, 


„% and ſwearing that he would murder her if ſhe 
« did not comply; that, being {truck with remorſe, 
„ ſhe had acquainted Mr. Adair with what ſhe had 
« done, and that ſhe was now willing to declare 
every tranſaction with which ſhe was acquainted, 
Whenever ſhe ſhould be called upon by law ſq 
ef 

At the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in June, 
1775, Robert Perreau, Eſquire, was indicted for 
forging a bond for the payment of 7500. in the 
name of William Adair, Eſquire, and alſo for felo- 
niouſly uttering and publiſhing the ſaid bond, know- 
ing it to be forged, with intention to defraud Robert 
and Henry Drummond, Efquires. 

After what we have mentioned above reſpecting 
this tranſaction, we ſhall be as conciſe as poſlible in 
the recital of Ne evidence, Henry Drummond, 
Eſquire, depoſed; that Robert Perrcau requeſted 
the loan of 1,400/. having made a purchaſe in 
Suffolk or Norfolk to the amount of 12,coo/. He 
ſaid he had a houſe in Harley-ſtreet, Cavendiſh- 
ſquare, which coſt 4000]. the deeds of which houſe 
he would leave as a ſecurity. Theſe he did leave, 
and promiſing to return in ten days, the money was 
paid him. He came tome time aiterwards, and 
apologized for not having kept his appointment; 
and ſaid he then came to borrow 5000 J. on the 
bond, out of which he would pay the , 4000. 
abovementioned. 

Mr. Drummond and his brother doubting the 
validity of the bond, Perreau ſaid there were fa- 
mily-connexions between him and Mr. Adair, who 


had money of his 1 in his hands, for which he paid 
intereſt. 
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A great part of what Mr. Drummond delivered 
in evidence has been already given in the former 
part of this narrative. Mr. Drummond going with 
the priſoner to Mr. Adair's, Mrs Daniel Perreau 
(Mrs. Rudd) was ſent for, when Robert aſked her, 
if ſhe had not given the bond to him. She owned 
that ſhe had, took the whole on herſelf, and ac- 
knowledged that ſhe had forged the bond. 

The counſel for the priſoner aſking Mr. Drum- 
mond if he was certain that the priſoner ſaid it was 
his money that Mr. Adair paid intereſt for, he an- 
ſwered in the affirmative. He declared likewiſe, 
that Mr. Perreau did not make the leaſt objection 
to leaving the bond with him, nor ſhewed any re- 
lutance in going with him to Mr, Adair's houſe. 

He likewiſe ſaid that Mrs. Rudd took the whole 


on herfelf, begged them, “ for God's ſake to have 


* mercy on an innocent man z”-and that ſhe ſaid 
no injury W as intended to any perſon, and that all 
would be paid; and that ſhe acknowledged de- 
livering the bond to the priſoner. | 

The counſel demanding if Mr. Drummond and 
Mr. Adair, after hearing what Mrs. Rudd ſaid, 
had not expreſſed themſelves as conſidering the pri- 
foner as her dupe ; the anſwer was, We both 
% exprefied ourſelves to that effect. A conſtable 


* had been ſent for, and we diſcharged him.” 


The identity of the bond was proved by Mr. 
Wheatley, Clerk to Meſſieurs Drummond.— The 
evidence of Mr. Robert Drummond was not, in 
any very effential point, different from that of his 
brother. He depoſed, that when Mrs. Rudd had ac- 
knowledged that ſhe forged the bond, he expreſſed 
his doubt, the band-writing being ſo different from 
that of a woman, and ſaid nothing would convince 
him of it but her hewing, on a piece of paper, 2 

I e 
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ſhe could write that ſort of hand. He aid he did 


not mean to enſnare her, and would immediately 
throw the writing into the fire. Mrs. Rudd in- 


ſtantly wrote William Adair, or part of the name, 


ſo very like the ſignature of the bond, that it ſa- 
tisfied him, and he burnt the paper. Robert 
Perreau then ſaid, that“ he hoped that the infor- 
mation ſhe had given ſufficiently acquitted him;“ 
but he was told that he had better not inquire into 
that; and on this occaſion he ſhewed the firſt gn 
of anxiety. 
Sir Thomas Frankland depoſed, that the priſo- 

ner brought him two bonds at different times, 
one to Daniel Perreau for 6000L, and the other 

to himſelf (Robert) for 5 3oof. that for 5300F. 
on which he lent him 4000%. was to be repaid on 
the 26th of March, with the three days grace ; 

the other was due on the 8th of March“. 
Mr. Wilfon declared that he filled up the bond 
at the deſire of the priſoner ; and produced his in- 
ſtructions for ſo doing. He likewiſe acknowledg- 
ed that he had filled up other bonds for the priſo- 
ner. 

That the hand-writing at the bottom of the 
bond was not the hand writing of William Adair 


was proved by Scroope Ogilvie and James Adair, 


eſquires. Mr. James Adair was now queſtioned by 
counſel reſpecting a private interview he had with 
Mrs. Rudd, but the court doubted if this might be 
allowed as evidence. After ſome obſervations made 
by the counſel for the priſoner, a letter was read, 


* The intent of this evidence ſeems to have been, to ſhew 
that the money to be borrowed of Mr. Drummond was deliyn- 
ed to repay the money actually borrowed of Sir Thomas; and 
that there was no intention of detrauding eithcr of them. 


which 
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which he preſumed had been ſent him by William 
Adair, eſquire, but which appeared to have been 
written by Mrs. Rudd, but it was ſcarcely intelligi- 


Hle. 
The priſoner now proceeded to make his de- 


fence in the following terms : — © My Lords, and 
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gentlemen of the jury ; If I had been wanting 
in that fortitude which is the reſult of innocence, 
or had found any heſitation in ſubmitting my 
proceedings to the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, I need not 
at this day have ſtood before my country, or 
ſet my life upon the iſſue of a legal trial. Sup- 
ported by the conſciouſneſs of my integrity, I 
have forced that tranſaction to light, which 
might elſe have been ſuppreſſed, and I have vo- 
luntarily ſought that impriſonment which guilt 
never invites, and even innocence has been known 
to fly from; ardently looking forward to this 
hour, as the ſure, though painful, means of vin- 
dicating a character, not diſtinguiſhed, indeed, 
for its importance, but hitherto maintained 
without a blemiſh. There are many reſpectable 
witneſſes at hand (and many more, I perſuade 
myſelf, would be found, if it had been neceſſa— 
ry to ſummon them upon a point of ſuch notort- 
ety), who will inform your Lordſhips and the 
court, how I have appeared to them to act; 

whar truſt has been repoſed in me, and what 
credit J had in their opinions, for my diligence, 
honeſty, and punctuality. In truth, my Lords, 


Tam bold to ſay that few mer, in my line of life, 


have carried on their buſineſs with a fairer cha- 


racer, not many with beiter ſucceſs. I have 


followed no pleaſures, nor launched into any 
expences: there is not a man living who can 
charge me with neglect or diſſipation. The 

% ho- 


1001 


«* honeſt profits of my trade have afforded me a 
« comfortable ſupport, and furniſhed me with 
the means of maintaining, in a decent ſort, a 
worthy wife, and three promiſing children, 
upon whom I was labouring to beſtow the pro- 
pereſt education in my power: in ſhort, we were 
as happy as afflucence and innoence could make 
us, till this affliction came upon us by ſurprize, 
and I was made the dupe of a tranſaction from 
« whoſe* criminality, I call God, the ſearcher of 
all human hearts, to witneſs, I am now as free 
as J was at the day of my birth. — My Lords, 
and gentlemen of the jury, men who are un- 
practiſed in deceit will be apt to credit others 
for a ſincerity which they themſelves poſſeſs. 
The moſt undeſigning characters have at all 
«© times been the dupe of craft and ſubtilty. A 
plain ſtory, with the indulgence of the court, L 

will relate, which will furnifth ſtrong inſtances 
of credulity on one part, and at the fame time 
will exhibit a train of ſuch conſummate artifices 
on the other, as are not to be equalled in the 
annals of iniquity, and which might have ex- 
torted an equal confidence from a much more 
« enlightened underſtanding than I can claim.” 

_ Having ſaid thus much, the unhappy man pro- 
ceeded to relate a variety of circumſtances relat ve 
to the impoſition practiſed on him by Mrs. Rudd, 
of which the following are the moſt remarkable. 
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* Tf Mr. Perreau had ſpoken Engliſh, he would have ſaid 
« from the criminality of which ;” but we preſume this muſt 
have been a miſtake of the thort-hand-writer ; as u other parts 


of his defence do not appear deficient in point of grammar. 
Vol. V. He 
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1 
He ſaid that ſhe was conſtantly converſing about 


the Intereſt ſhe had with Mr. W. Adair; and 
that Mr. Adair had, by bis intereſt with the king, 


obtained the promiſe of a baronetage tor Davie] 


Perreau, and was about procuring him a fear in 
parliament. That Mr. Adair had promiſed to 
open a bank, and take the brothers Perreau into 
partnerlhip with him: that the priſoner received 
many letters ſigned William Adair, which he had 
no doubt came from that gentleman; in which 
were promiſes of giving them a conſiderable part of 
his fortune during his life, and that he was to 
allow Daniel Perreau L. 2,400 a year for his houſ- 
hold expences, and C. 600 a year for Mrs, Rudd's 
pin-money. That Mr. Daniel Perrean purchaſed a 
houſe in Harley-ſtreet for g. 40oo, which money Mr. 
William Adair was to give them. That, when Da— 
nie] Perreau was preſſed by the perſon he bought the 
houſe of for the money, the priſoner underſtood 
that they applied to Mr. William Adair, and that 
his anſwer was that he had lent the king C. 70,000, 
and had. purchaſed a houſe in Pall Mall ar 

ooo, in which to carry on the banking bu- 
ſinels, and therefore could not ſpare the . 4000 
at that time. 

Tbe priſoner now related a variety of circum- 
ſtances, which would tempt an ingenuous mind 
to ſuppoſe him innocent, and that the guilt 
of the tranſaction reſted with Mrs, Rudd. The 

unfortunate man then proceeded in his defence 
in the following terms : 

« My lords, and gentlemen of the jury, 4 
« have now faithfully laid before you ſuch circum- 
„ ſtances as have occurred to my memory, as 
« neceliary for your information, in order as they 
„ happene ] during my acquaintance with Mrs. 

3 „Rudd, 
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Rudd, under the character of my brother's 


wife. Many have been the ſufferers by artifices 


and impoſtors, but never man appeared, I be- 
lieve, in this, or any other tribunal, upon whom 
ſo many engines were fer at work to intereſt his 


credulity. It will not eſcape the notice of this 
* ſplendid “* court, that my compaſſion was firſt 


engaged by the {tory of Mrs. Rudd's ſufferings, 
before my belief was invited to her repreſenta— 
tions. Let me have credit with you for yielding 
up by pity in the firſt inſtance, and you cannot 
wonder 1 did not withhold my credulity afrer- 
wards. It is in this natural, this neceſſary con- 


ſequence, I reſt my defence. I was led from 


error to error by ſuch inſenſible degrees, that 
every ſtep I took ſtrengthened my infatuation, 
When Mr. Drummond firſt hefitated at the 
hand writing at the foot of the bond, if it 


did not fo alarm me as to ſhake my belief in this 


artful woman, let it be conſidered that I had 
been prevailed upon to negociate other bonds 
of hers, depoſiting. them in the hands of 


bankers who had never ſpied any defect, or 


raiſed the leaſt objection. Theſe bonds have 
been regularly and punctually paid in due time, 
The letters ſent to mc, as if from William Adair, 
critically agreed with the hand-writing of the 
bond. Mr. Adair did not keep money at Mr, 
Drummond's; opportunities of comparing his 
hand-writing for many years had not occurred, 
and the heſitation upon his part appeared to me 
no more than the exceptions_and minute pre- 
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* Splendid is an awkward word on | this occaſion : perhaps 


awful would have been more proper. 
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« cautions of a banker, which could not fo ſud- 


denly overturn the explicit belief that I had an- 
nexed to all, that was told me in Harley-ſtreet. 
Can any greater proof bc given than my own 
Propoiai to Mr. Drummond of leaving the bond 
in his hands till he had ſatisfied his credulity ? 
Con your lordihips, or gentlemen of the Jury, 
or 4 Moment ſuſpect, that any man would be 
guilty of ſuch a crime, whoſe proceedings were 
ſo fair and open? that ſingle circumſtance, I 
am ſatisfied, will afford my total exculpation: 
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The reſort to Mr. Adair was as eaſy to Mr. 
Drummond, as to the books in his compting- 
houſe ; it does not come Within the bounds of 
commo:" ſenſe, much leſs does it fall within the 
poſſibility of guilt, that any man living ſhould 
voluntarily, with his eyes open, take a ſtep ſo 
directly and abſolutely centering in his certain 


deſtruction. But this circumſtance, ſtrong as it 
6s 1 


is, is not all my caſe. I bleſs God, the pro- 
tector of innocence, that, in my defence, proofs 
ariſe upon proofs: the leaſt of them, I truſt, 
will be thought incompatible with guilt. It 
ſhould ſeem impoſſible that a guilty perſon would 
propoſe to Mr. Drummond to retain the bond 
for the ſatisfaction of his ſcruples; but that the 
ſame perſon ' ſhould, after ſo long a time for 
conſideration. had paſſed after my leaving the 
bond, which was full twenty-fonr hours, openly, 
and in the face of day, enter the ſhop of 
Mr. Drummond, and demand if he had fatis- 
fied all his, ſcruples, unleſs a man from mere 
deſperation had been weary of his life, and 
{ought a diſſolution; this, I humbly apprehend, 
would be an abſolute impoſſibility: but, my 
lords, and gentiemen of the jury, I had nei- 
ner in wy brealt the principle of guilt, ng 
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« had I that deſperate loathing of exiſtence as 
« ſhould bring a ſhameful condemnation on my 
« head. It is true | have invited this trial; but 
ce jt is equally true I have done it in the conſci- 
«* ouſneſs of my integrity, becauſe I could not 
« otherwiſe go through the remainder of my days 
« with comfort and ſatisfaction, unleſs I had the 
* yerdict of my countrymen for my acquittal, and 
« relted my innocence upon the purelt teſtimony 
“ could have on this ſide the grave. It is plain 
«I had an opportunity of withdrawing myſelf. 
« How many men are there, with the cleareſt 
intentions, yet from the apprehenſion of 
„ being made the talk of the public, and, 
«© above all, the dread of impriſonment, and the 
« terror of a trial, would have thought themſelves 
« happy to have caught at any opportunity of 
1 aving themſelves from ſuch a ſeries of diſ- 
* treſs? greater confidence can no man be in, of 
* the integrity of his caſe, and the juſtice of 
© his country, When it was found neceſlary 
* family ſhould be made the dupes of her con- 


* nexions with the houſe of Adair, it may well 


66 


e diftions could prevent my endeavours to obtain 


an interview. In fact, this point was laboured 
with conſummate artifice, and nothing leſs than 
ruin to my brother and his affairs was denoun- 
ced upon my breaking this injunction. It was 
part of the ſame error to believe her in this alſo, 
A reſpectable witneſs has told you, and I do 
not controvert his evidence, that my confidence 
in her affertion, and in the teftimoninls Ih- the 
exhibited under the hand, as | b:'i:ved, of Mr. 
Adair, were ſuch, in my miſtaken judgement, as 
to be equal to the evidence of my own ſenſes, 
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preſſed by the forms of buſineſs to ſay to Mr, 
Drummond that I had ſeen Mr. Adair myſelf; 
but I neither went to Mr. Adair, nor diſcloſed 
thoſe preinng motives which prevented me. 
No leſs free to confeſs my faults, than I am 
confident to aſſert my innocence, I ſeek no pal- 
lation for this circumſtance, except my temp- 
tation and my failings; and 1 truſt it will rather 
be a matter of ſurprize, that, in the courſe of 
a negotiation, through the whole of which J 
was added upon by the moſt artful of impoſtors, 
that this only deviation was to be found: and 
yet this very circumſtance carries with it a clear- 
er conviction of my being the dupe of Mrs. 
Rudd's intrigues, than any I have to offer in 

my defence; and if my ſubſequent bee 
and the alacrity I ſhewed in going with Mr. 
Drummond to Mr. Adair, together with my 
conduct before this gentleman, is, as I appre- 
hend it is, abſolutely irreconcileable with a con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt, he circumſtances abovemen- 
tioned will ſerve to ſhew with what a degree of 
credulity the artifices of Mrs. Rudd bad fur- 
niſhed me.—Upon the whole, if, in the above 

detail, no circumſtances are diſcovered in which 
an innocent man, under the like deluſion with 
myſelf, might not have acted as 1 have acted, 
and, at the ſame time, if there be very many 
particulars in which no guilty man would have 

conducted himſelf as I have conducted myſelf, 
I ſhonld be wanting in reſpect to your Lordſhips 
and the jury, if 1 doubted the juſtice of their 


verdict, and which is inſeparable from it, my 


honourable accquura].” 
The priſoner now proceeded to call his witneſſes, 


the ſubſtance of whoſe evidence we ſhall give in 


the 


7 ] 

the moſt conciſe manner. George Kinder depoſed, 
that Mrs. Perreau * told him “ that ſhe was a 
« near relation of Mr. James Advair ; that he looked 
6c upon her as his child, had promiſed to make 
her fortune, and with that view had recommended 
« her to Mr. William Adair, a near relation, and 


intimate friend of his, who had promiſed to ſet 


« her huſband and the priſoner up in the bank- 
« ing bulineſs,” He. likewiſe depoſed, that the 
ſaid Mr. Daniel Perreau was to be made a baronet, 
and deſcribed how ſhe would act when ſhe be- 
came a lady. This witneſs depoſed, that Mrs. 
Rudd often pretended that Mr. William Adair had 
called to ſee her, but that he never had ſeen that 
gentleman on any viſit. 

John Moody, a livery-ſervant of Daniel Per- 
reau, depoſed, that his miſtreſs wrote two ver 
different hands, in one of which fhe wrote letters 
to his: maſter, as from Mr. William Adair, and in 
the other the ordinary buſineis of the family; that 
the letters written in the name of William Adair 
were pretended to have been left in his maſter's 


abſence; that his miſtreſs ordered him to give 


them to his maſter, and pretend that Mr. Adair 
had been with his miſtreſs for a longer or ſhorter 
time, as circumſtances required. This witneſs like- 
wiſe proved that the hand at the foot of the bond 
and that of his miſtreſs's fictitious writing were 
preciſely the ſame : that ſhe uſed different pens, 
ink, and. paper, in writing - her common and 
fietitious letters; and that ſhe neten gave the 
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2 The only name 6 which he knew Mrs. Rudd. 


If this evidence was credited, was it not concluſive againſt 
Mrs, Rudd, and in favour of the Perreaus r 


witneſs 


E. 290 - 1 
witneſs half a crown, when he had delivered a 
letter to her ſatisfaction. He ſaid he had ſeen her 
go two or three times to Mr. J. Adair's, but never 
to William's; and that Mr. J. Adair once viſited 
his miſtreſs on her lying in. | 

Suſanna Perreau (the priſoner's ſiſter) depoſed 
to the having ſcen a note delivered to Daniel Per- 
reau, by Mrs. Rudd, for C. 19,000 drawn as by 
William Adair, on Mr. Crott, the banker, in fa- 
vour of Daniel Perreau. 

Elizabeth Perkins ſwore that, a week before 
the forgery was diſcovered, her miſtreſs gave her 
a letter to bring back to her in a quarter of an 
hour, and ſay it was brought by Mr. Coverley, 
who had been ſervant to Daniel Perreau: that 
ſhe pave her miſtreſs this letter, and her maſter 
inſtantly broke the ſeal. 

Daniel Perrean declared that the purport of this 
letter was that Mr. Adair deſired her to apply 
< to his brother, the priſoner, to procure him 
4 C. 5000 upon his (Adair's) bond, in the ſame 
© manner as he had done before; that Mr. Adair 
was unwilling to have it appear that the money 
c was raiſed for him, and therefore deſired to have 
the bond lodged with ſome confidential friend, that 
te would not require an aſſignment of it; that his 
„ brother, on being made acquainted with his re- 
_ © queſt, ſhewed a vaſt deal of reluctancy, and 

ſaid it was a very unpleaſant work ; but under- 
« took it with a view of obliging Mr. William 
% Adair.” 

The counſel for the proſecution demanding, “ if 
« he did not diſclaim all knowledge of the affair 
« before Mr. Adair,” he ſaid, he denied ever 
having ſeen the bond before, nor had he a perfect 
knowledge of it till he ſaw- it in the hands of Mr, 


Adair. 
David 


tail 


David Caſſady, who aſſiſted Mr. R. Perrean as 
an apothecary, depoſed, that he lived much within 
the profits of his profeſſion, and that it was reported 
he was going into the banking buſineſs. 

John Leigh, clerk to Sir John Fielding, ſwore 
to the priſoner's coming voluntarily to the Office, 
and giving information that a forgery had been 
lara wi *, on which Mrs. Rudd was apprehend— 

Mr. Leigh was aſked, if ſhe “ ever charged 
_ 15 priſoner with any knowledge of the tranſ- 
action till the juſfices were hearing evidence to 
prove her confeſſion of the fact.“ Mr. Leigh 
anſwered, that he did not recollect that circum- 
ſtance, but that on her firſt examination ſhe did 
not accuſe the priſoner. 

Mr. Perreau now called e of rank 
to his character. Lady Lyttleton being aſked, if 
ſhe thought him capable of ſuch a crime, ſuppoſed 
ſhe could have done it as ſoon herſelf. Sir John 
Moore, Sir John Chapman, General Rebow, 
Capt. Eilis, Capt. Burgoyne, and other gentle- 
wan, ſpoke moſt highly to the character of the 

>rHoner ; yet the jury found him guilty. 

After this copious account of the trial of Robert, 
a very ſhort abſtract of that of the other brother 
may ſuſlice, eſpecially as that of Mrs. Rudd is to 
follow. | 

Daniel Perreau was indicted for forging and 
counterfeiting a bond, in the name of William 
Adair, for £.3,300, to defraud the ſaid William 
Adair; and for uttering the ſame, knowing it to 
be forged, with intent to defraud Thomas Brooke, 
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* Surely this W ought to have had great weight with 
phe jury. 
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doftor of phyſic. Mr. Scroope Ogilvie, who had 
been clerk to Mr. William Adair nine or ten years, 
proved the forgery ; and Dr. Brooke proved 
uttering of the forged bond. 

By way of defence, the priſoner declared that 
Mrs. Rudd had given him the bond as a true one ; 
that he believed it genuine, authentic and valid; 
and proteſted, by all his hopes of happineſs in 
this life and in a future, that he had never concei- 
ved an idea of any thing ſo bafe as the defraud- 
ing any man of his property. He added, “ ad- 
« jure the Almighty ſo to aſſiſt me in my preſent 
© dangerous N as I ſpeak here before 
e 

Mr. Daniel Perreau called ſeveral perſons to 
prove the artifices which Mrs. Rudd had practiſed 
to deceive him. Many perſons of fortune and cre- 
dit appeared to his character; and ſpoke of his con- 
duct previous to the fatal event in terms of the 
higheſt approbation; but the jury brought in a 
verdict of guilty ; and the unfortunate brothers re- 
ceived ſentence of death, but were not executed till 
January 1776, becauſe though Mrs. Rudd had 
been admitted an evidence, yet the judges committed 
her as a principal, as will be ſeen more at lars- in 
the account of the ſubſequent trial. 

After conviction, the behaviour of the brothers 
Was, in every reſpect, proper for their unhappy fi- 
tuation. Great intereſt was made to obtain a par- 
don for them, particularly for Robert, in whoſe ta- 
vour 78 bankers and merchauts ot London ſigned 
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* This is an odd phraſe; but ſo it is recorded by the ſhort- 


hand-writer. Perhaps che word ruth ſhouid have been inſerted 
inſtead of here. 
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a petition to the king ; the newſpapers were filled 
with: paragraphs, evidently written by dilintereſted 
perſons, in favour of men whom they thought 
dupes to the deſigns of an artful woman: but all 
this availed nothing. 

On the day of execution the n were fa- 
voured with a mourning coach, and it was thought 
that 30,000 people attended. They were both 
dreſſed in mourning, and behaved with the moſt 
chriſtian reſolution. When they quitted the coach 
and got into the cart, they bowed reſpectfully to the 
ſheriffs, who waved their hands as a final adieu. 

After the cuſtomary devotions, they crolled their 
hands, joining the four together, and in this man- 
ner were launched into eternity. They had not 

hung more than half a minute when their hands 
dropped under, and they appeared to die without 

ain. 
, Each of them delivered a paper to the ordinary 
of Newgate, which declared their innocence, and 
aſcribed the blame of the whole tranſaction to the 
artifices of Mrs. Rudd ; and, indced, thouſands of 
people gave credit to their aſſertions, and a great 


majority of the public thought Robert wholly in- 
nocent. 


Daniel Perreau and Robert Perreau were execu- 
ted at Iyburn on the 17th of January, 1776. 
On the Sunday following the bodies were car- 
ried from the houſe of Robert in Golderi-iquare, 
and, after the uſual ſolemnities, depoſited in the 
vault of Saint Martin's Church. The coffins were 
covered with black cloth and nails, and a black 
plate on each, inſcribing their names, the day of 
their death, and their ages (42), being twin bro- 
thers. They were carried in ſeparate hearſes, 
their friends attending in mourning coaches. The 


„ croud 
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croud was ſo great, that the company could with 
difficulty get into the church; but at length the 
ceremony was decently performed, and the mob 
diſperſed. | 

A few refleQions naturally ariſe on this occafion. 
There was great guilt ſomewhere, but where it lay 
the public will determine. One would imagine 
that, if Robert Perreau had been guilty, he would 
not have returned to Drummond's, nor went to 
Adair's, after being ſuſpected. Charity will ſup- 
poſe that he fell a victim to his friendſhip for his 
brother, and loſt his life through the telling of a 
lye ; a ſtrong argument for a ſtri& adherence to 
truth in all we ſay. 

A very ingenious writer on this ſubje& ſays, 
** Upon a a ee review of the above trial, 
is it not poſſible that the plauſible promiſes of an 
« artful impoſtor, aided by the vain hope of being 
* made rich and great by her pretended connexions, 
6 way have operated on a credulous, t nough oither- 
«wiſe ſenſible, mind; like as a gypſey's tale is fre- 
„ quently found to do on weak and unſuſpecting 
« women? If fo, it will naturally account for the 
„ abſurdity of the W 8 pretending an acquain= 
„ tance with Mr. William Adair, whom he had 
* never f.cn, and was firicty er joined not to ee, 
„and for all the fallacious pretences that fol- 
*Jlowcd;:” 

After this quotation, we ſhall ſay no more on 


this bufinets, but procced 0 the trial of Mrs. 
Rudd. 
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An Account of the Trial and Acquittal of Max- 
GARET CAROLINE RupD, on a . of For- 
gery. 


N the 16th of Wente 1775, Mrs. Rudd 
was put to the bar at the Old Bailey, to be 
tried for forgery; but the counſel for the priſoner 
pleading that, as ſhe had been already admitted an 
evidence for che crown, it was unprecedented to 
detain her for trial, and the judges differing in opi- 
nion on the point of law, ſhe was remanded to pri- 


ſon, till the opinion of the judges could be taken 


on a ſubject of ſo much importance. 

On the 8th of December, 1775, Margaret Caro- 
line Rudd was indicted for tejoniouſly forging a 
bond, purporting to be ſigned by William Adair, 


and for feloniouſly uttering and publiſhing the 


ſame. 
Having been brought to the bar in September 


ſeſſions, ro plead to the ſaid indictment, and her 
countel contending that ſhe ought not to be tried, 


as the had acknowledged herſelf an accomplice, 


and had been admitted an evidence by the magiſ- 
trates; and the judges * differing in opinion on 
the point of law: reference was had to the opi- 
„ nion of all the judges, that the matter might be 
« finally ſettled, how far, under what circumſtan- 
ces, and in what manner, an accomplice, received 
«2182 witneſs, ought to be entitled to fayour and 
* mercy.” 


Mr. juſtice Afton now addreſſed the priſoner, 


informing her that eleven of the judges bad met 


(the chief juſtice of the Common Pleas being in- 
diipoled), ** and were unanimous in opinion, that, 


in caſes not wichin any ſtatute, an accomplice, 


© who 
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who fully diſcloſes the joint g ouilt of himſelf and 
his companions, and is admitted by juitices of 
the peace as a witneſs, and who appears to have 
acted a fair and ingenuous part in the diſcloſure 
of all the circumſtances of tlie caſes in which he 
** has been concerned, ought not to be proſecuted 
for the offences ſo by him contefied, but cannot 
* by law plead this in ber of any indictment, but 
** merely as an equitable claim to mercy from the 
* crown: and nine of the judges were of opinion, 
* that all the circumſtances relative to this claim 
* ought to be laid before the court, to enable the 
« judges to exerciſc their diſcretion, whether the 
* trial ſhould proceed or not. With reſpect to 
* the caſe before them, the ſame nine judges were 
* of opinion, that if the matter ſtood ſingly upon 
* the two informations of the priſoner, compared 
„with the indictments againſt her, ſhe ought to 
* have been tried upon all, or any of them, for 
« from her informations ſhe is no accomplice : ſhe 
« exhibits a charge againſt Robert and Daniel Per- 
« reau, the firſt ſoliciting her to imitate the hand- 


«6 
1 
1 
6&6 


« writing of William Adair, the eee her 


& to execute the forgery under the thr&t of death. 
« Her two informations are contradictory: if ſhe 
« has ſuppreſſed the truth, ſhe has no equitable 
* claim to favour; and if ſhe has told the truth, 
„and the whole truth, ſhe cannot be convicted. 
« As to the indictments pretcrred againſt her by 
« Sir Thomas Franklana, as her informations be- 
« fore the juſtices have no relation to his charges, 
« ſhe can claim no fort of advantage from theſe in- 
4 formations.” 

The trial was now proce eded on. The principal 

vidences were, the wile of Robert Perreau, and 
Joan Mood); a tcrvaut to Daniel. The firſt ende:- 
yourcd 
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voured to prove that the bond was publiſhed, the 
latter that it was forged. Sir Thomas Frankland 
proved that he had lent money on the bond. It 
was objected by the counſel for the priſoner, that 
Mrs. Perreau was an incompetent witneſs, as ſhe 
would be intereſted in the event; but the court 
over- ruled this objection. 
Mrs. Perreau depoſed, that, on the 24th of De- 

cember, ſhe ſaw Mrs. Rudd deliver a bond to her 
busband, which he laid on the table while he 
bruſhed his coat; that it was for J. 3, 300 payable 
to Robert Perreau, and ſignecd William Adair ; and 
that it was witneſſed in the names of Arthur Jones 
and Thomas Start, or Hart. Mrs. Perreau being 
aſked when ſhe again {aw the bond, ſaid it was 
brought to her on the 8th of March (the day after 

her husband was convicted), when the ſelected it 
from other bonds delivered to him on the 24th of 
December. She made her mark on it, and depo- 
ſed that, when it was delivered to Mr. Perreau, 
Mrs. Rudd faid, ** Mr. Adair would be very much 
* obliged to Mr. Perreau to try to raiſe upon that 
bond the ſum of 4. ooo of Sir Thomas Frank- 
and.“ '$ 

Serjeant B eroſs-· examined Mrs. Perreau. 

She acknowledged that till the 24th of December 
ſhe had never ſeen a bond in her life, and that, on 
her firſt ſight of that in queſtion, ſhe had no ſuſpi - 
cion “ that any thing was wrong.“ Being aſked 
how ſhe could recollect, at the diſtance of three 
months, the names, the ſum, and the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances reſpecting the bond, ſhe ſaid, © I have the 
«© happineſs to have a good memory. , Being aſked 
if ſhe had not examined the other bonds at the ſame 
time, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had. It was demanded if her 
memory had retained the date or ſum in any other 


Paper 
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paper + produced to her. She replied, “I do not 


£ remember.” 

John Moody, who had been ſervant with Mrs, 
Rudd, depoſed that his miſtreſs wrote two different 
hands, a common and a feigned one; that in her 
common hand ſhe noted the uſual buſineſs of the 
houſe ; but that, when ſhe wrote letters as coming 


from William Adair, ſhe wrote her feigned hand. 


A bond ſigned William Adair was now ſhewn him; 
and he ſaid, © the name appears to be the ſame 
« hand the letters were wrote in, which I gave to 
«© Daniel Perrean, as coming from Mr. William 
& Adair, and which I ſaw Mrs. Rudd write the di- 
& rections of.” He was aſked if he thought Mr. 
Adair's name was of the priſoner's writing. He 


replied, © I believe it is her hand-writing.” 


On his croſs-examination he owned that he had 
never ſeen Mrs. Rudd write Mr., Adair's name. * 

Thus ſtood the evidence. Sir Thomas Frank- 
land proved the lending Robert Perrcau . 4000 on 
the bond in queſtion, and that he had given him 
ce a draught for {.389Q0, deducting the diſcount of 
& {.5000 formerly lent, with the diſcount of the 
& money then borrowed, and 151. 105. for a lottery 
ce ticket: that he had ſince received, among other 
6 things, jewels to the value of {.2800, with wo- 
& men's wearing apparel, &c. which might, for 
« what he knew, be the priſoner's, but were ſold 
ce to him by the two Perreaus by a bill of ſale. 

Chriſtian Hart depoſed, that ſhe had received a 
paper from the priſoner, tending to prove that 


ate. 


— 


* No doubt this was true.—If ſhe wrote it at all, ſhe 
had too much art to let a ſervant be witneſs of ſuch a trand- 
action 

4 6 there 
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there was a combination againſt her life to have 
been Toncerted at the houſe of this witneſs, by Sit 
Thomas Frankland and the friends of the Per- 
reaus. Our readers will give what credit they 
pleaſe to this evidence, ; 

It was now demanded of Mrs. Rudd, what ſhe 
would ſay in her defence. She addreſſed the jury 
in a ſhort, but ſenſible ſpeech, and concluded in 
theſe words, « Gentlemen, ye are honeſt men, and 
J am ſafe in your hands.“ 

The jury, after a ſhort conſultation, gave their 
verdict in the following ſingular, and perhaps un- 


precedented words: According 1 to the evidence be- 


* fore Us, NOT GUILTY. 

The verdict was no ſooner given, than Mrs. 
Rudd quitted the court, and retired to the houſe of 
a friend at the weſt end of the town. | 
There is a myſtery in the ſtory of the brothers 

Perreau, and Mrs. Rudd, that no perſon but the 
latter can clear up. We are told that ſhe is yet 
living *; but we hope that, before ſhe quits this 
world, ſhe will diſcover the ſecrets of a tranſaction 
concerning which the public opinion has been ſo 
much divided. The Perreaus were milty, or 


they were not; and it is only from Rudd 


the truth can be known. A 1 of the 
fact, if ſhe was guilty, could not now affect her, as 
ſhe was acquitted by the laws of her country. 


* 4» 


* In March, 1779. 
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An authentic Account, of the Proceedings in the 
Houſe of Peers on the Trial of ELIzABETR 
Durchkss of KinocsTon, for Bigamy. 


A BOUT nine o'clock in the morning of 
| Monday the 15th of April, 1776, the peer- 
eſſes, foreign ambaſſadors, &c. coneluded the ce- 
remony of aſſuming their reſpective places in Weſt- 
minſter hall: and at half paſt ten her majeſty, ac- 
companted by the prince of Wales, the bithop of 
Oſnaburgh, two other young princes, and the prin- 
ceſs roya}, and attended by lord and lady Holder- 
neſſe, lord Hinchinbroke, and others of the nobi- 
lity, entered the hall from the duke of Newcaftle's 
houſe in New Palace Yard, and took her ſeat in the: 
centre of his grace's gallery. 2 72 
The proceſſion came into the hall in the follow- 
ing order at a quarter paſt eleven: the eldeſt ſons 
of peers, preceded by the domeſtics of the lord 
high ſteward, maſters in chancery, king's ſerjeants 
d judges, barons, biſhops, viſcounts, earls, mar- 
quilfte and dukes; the ſerjeant at arms, the lord 
high ſteward with black rod on his right, and gar- 
ter on his left; the lord preſident, and the lord 
privy-ſeal. The barons proceeded to their ſeats 
next the bar, the junior barons taking the left hand 
ſeat next the bar, and the other barons following 
in that order till the feats were filled in the front 
of the court. The archbiſhops and biſhops occu- 
pied the fide benches on the right, and the dukes 
os benches extending from the throne to the ta- 
ble. T 
The perſons who compoſed the court having ta- 
ken their ſeats with the uſual formalities, the lord 
bigh ſteward directed the clerk of the crown 8 
6 FE 


1 
read the certiorari, the return thereof, the caption of 
the indictment, the indictment itſelf, and other of- 
ficial papers; which being done, the ſerjeant at 
arms made proclamation for the uſher of the black 
rod to place the priſoner at the bar. 

The dutcheſs then came forward, attended by 
Mrs. Egerton, Mrs. Barrington, and Miſs Chud- 
leigh, three of the ladies of her bedchamber, and 
her chaplain, phyſician, and apothecary ; and as ſhe 


approached the bar ſhe made three reverences, and 


then dropped on her knees, when the lord high 
ſteward ſaid, Madam, you may riſe.” Havin 
riſen, ſhe curtſied to the lord high ſteward and the 


houſe of peers; and her compliments were returns 
ed. 


Proclamation being made for ſilence, the lord 


high ſteward mentioned to the priſoner the fatal 
conſequences attending the crime of which ſhe 
ſtood indifted, ſignifying that, however alarming 


and awful her preſent circumſtances, ſhe might i 


rive great conſolation from conſidering that ſhe was 
to be tried by the moſt liberal, candid, and auguſt 
aſſembly in the univerſe. 

The dutcheſs then read a paper, ſetting forth 


that ſhe was guiltleſs of the offence alledged againſt 


her, and that the agitation of her mind aroſe, not 
from che conſciouſneſs of guilt, but from the pain- 


ful circumſtance of bei g 5 * before ſo awful a 


tribunal on a criminal accuſation ; begging, there- 
fore, that if ſhe was deficient in the obſervance of 
any ceremonial points, her failure might not be un- 


derſtood as proceeding from wilful diſreſpect, but 


be attributed to the unfortunate peculiarity of her 
ſituation, It was added in the paper that ſhe had 
travelled from Rome in ſo dangerous a ſtate of 


health, that it was neceſſary for her to be conveyed 
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E 
in a litter; and that ſne was perfectly ſatisfied that 
ſhe ſhould have a fair trial, ſince the determination 
| reſpecting her cauſe, on which materially depended 
1 her honor and fortune, would proceed from the 
moſt unprejudiced and auguſt aſſembly in 5 
23 world. 
| The lord high ſteward defired the lady to give 
| attention while ſhe was arraigned on an indictment 

for bigamy. Proclamation for ſilence being made, 
the dutcheſs (who had been permitted to fit) aroſe, 
| and read a paper, repreſenting to the court that 
| ſhe was adviſed by her counſel to plead the ſen- 
| tence of the eccleſiaſtical court in the year 1769, as 
a bar to her being tried on the preſent indictment. 
The lord high ſteward informed her that ſhe muſt 
plead to the indictment; in conſequence of which 
fhe was arraigned ; and, being aſked by the clerk 
| of the crown whether ſhe was guilty of the felony 
| with which ſhe ſtood charged, ſhe anſwered with 
b great firmneſs, Not guilty, my lords.“ The 
| clerk of the crown then aſking her how ſhe would 
3 be tried, ſhe ſeid, by God and her peers;' on 
which the clerk ſaid, * God ſend your lady ſhip a 
| F good deliverance.” 
| The ſerjeant at arms made proclamation for all 
perſons who had evidence to produce againſt the 
| priſoner ta appear. The lord high ſteward re- 
queſted, that, as his ſeat was fo diſtant from the 
bar, he might be allowed, for the convenience of 
hearing, to go to the table; to which the court 
readily acquieſced, 

Mr. Dunning, in a conciſe ſpeech, opened the 
pleadings in ſuppart of the proſecution. He was 
followed by Mr. Thurloe, the attorney general, 
who learnedly animadverted on the plea advanced 
by the priloper, and 0 wk being counſel for 


the 
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the proſecution, it became his duty to declare his 
opinion on the caſe in queſtion, which was, that he 
could not diſcover any reaſonable foundation for the 
plea urged by the priſoner; and he deſired that, 
if there were reaſons ſufficient to ſupport it, they 
might be produced by the counſel on the oppoſite 
ſide. | Pla 

Lord Mansfield moved, that a proper officer from 
Doctors Commons might read the ſentence of the 
eccleſiaſtical court. Hereupon the attorney gene- 
ral ſaid that it would be neceflary for all the alle- 
gations, replications, &c. on which the ſentence was 
fuunded, to be read; and the clerk of the crown 
read the allegations, and was proceeding With the 
replications, when Lord Mansfield obſerved, that it 
would not be neceflary to read the latter papers, 
| ſince the counſel, in the courſe of their pleadings, 
would introduce the material arguments therein 
contained, ; 

Mr. Wallace roſe to reply to the attorney gene- 
ral, and in an eloquent ſtrain of forcible argument 
endeavoured to prove the determination of the ec- 
clefiaſtical court to be concluſive. Mr. Wallace was 
followed by Mr. Mansfield, who diſplayed great in- 
genuity and learning in ſupport of the ſame doc- 
trine. | | 

Doctor Calvert, a civilian, ſpoke nearly for the 
ſpace of two hours, and produced many precedents 
to prove the ſentence of the conſiſtory court to be 
definitive and irrevocable. The ſame ground of 
argument was purſued by Doctor Wynne, another 
civilian, who alſo quoted ſeveral caſes in point in 
behalf of the Dutcheſs; and on the concluſion of 
this gentleman's ſpeech the court was adjourned on 
he motion of Lord Gower. 355 wy 
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The buſineſs of the ſecond day was opened by 
the lord high ſteward, who deſired the counſel for 
her Grace to reply to the arguments advanced on 
the preceding day againſt evidence being admitted 
in ſupport of the proſecution. 
The attorney general entered upon a minute ex- 
amination of the pleadings on the other fide, and 
endeavoured to confute the arguments of the coun- 
ſel and civilians, and to prove that the caſes they 
had quoted were ill- applied, and undeſerving autho- 
. rity. This gentleman ſpoke about an hour and 
twenty minutes. 
| The ſolicitor general then aroſe, and delivered a 
B learned and elaborate ſpeech, wherein he was ex- 
tremely ſevere on the conſiſtory court, ſaying he 
could not allow authority to that doctrine which 
| puts the deciſions of that court above the cogni- 
| zance of the temporal ones. He ſaid, that if the 
ſentences of the eccleſiaſtical court were to be deem- 
| ed concluſive, perſons addicted to indulge a diſpoſi- 
| tion to variety might each, by the exerciſe of in- 
duſtry and ingenious colluſion, gratify his paſſions 
with ſeventy-five wives before attaining his thirtieth 
| year. His witty and humorous alluſions frequently 
| provoked a general laugh at the expence of Doc- 
tors Commons; and he concluded with giving it as 
his opinion that the ſupreme court of legiſlature was 
inveſted with an indiſputable power of reverſing the 
deciſions of the conſiſtory courts. Mr. Dunning 
ſpoke next, ſtrongly ſupporting the arguments of 
the ſolicitor general, and producing ſeveral autho- 
rities from the law-books in juſtification of his opi- 
nion, that the plea could not be admitted as a bar 
againſt calling evidence to prove the criminality of 


the priſoner. 3 
. Doctor 
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Doctor Harris, a civilian, roſe in behalf of the 
proſecution ; and, taking an extenſive view of the 
pleadings of the Doctors Calvert and Wynne, ex- 
erted his utmoſt power to prove them nugatory. 

Lord Talbot then addreſſed the court, obſerving, 
that as the matter in agitation was of the utmoſt im- 
portance both to the noble priſoner, and the right 
honourable court in general, the pleadings on both 
fides could not be weighed with too minute an at- 
tention ; and leſt the memory ſhould be encumbered 
(candidly acknowledging that he had already heard 
more than he believed his mind would retain) he 
moved for the court to adjourn to the chamber of 
parliament, Hereupon the lord high ſteward came 
from the table to the throne, and requeſted to be 
informed whether it was the pleaſure of the houſe 
to adjourn ; and the queſtion being put, it paſſed 
in the affirmative. | 
On Friday the 19th of April Mr. Wallace was 
called upon by the lord high ſteward to reply in 
behalf of the priſoner. Lord Ravenſworth then 
begged he might propoſe a queſtion to the counſel 
at the bar. His lordſhip's queſtion was, Is the 
c ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical court in this caſe 
c final and conclufive, or is it not?“ Upon this 
Lord Mansfield ſaid, © If the noble lord means—1s 
c there any precedent for reverſing the ſentence of 
the eccleſiaſtical court? the anſwer muit cer- 
tainly be in the negative, As to any other 
meaning, the queſtion is in debate among the 
counſel at the bar, and has been ſo theſe three 
* days.” 255 
Mr. Wallace then largely expatiated in ſupport 
of lis former caſes, and pleaded powerfully in re- 
futation of the arguments advanced by the counſel 
on the oppoſite ſide, producing many other caſes in 


2 point, 
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point, and urging that they were incontrovertible, 

he next ſpeaker was Doctor Calvert, who pleaded 
very ably in ſupport of the power of the eccleſiaſ- 
tical court: he concluded with inſiſting that the 
ſentence of the conſiſtory court was indiſputably a 
legal plea in bar of evidence being produced againſt 
the priſoner. | . 

It being intimated that the counſel for the Dutch- 
eſs had concluded their replies, a motion was made 
by Lord Gower for adjourning to the parliament 
chamber, and for allowing her Grace permiſſion to 
retire to her apartment till the peers ſhould return 
into court; upon which the lord high ſteward ad- 
journed the court about half paſt three o'clock. 

The peers having taken their ſeats in the parlia« 
ment chamber, Lord Camden propoſed the fol- 
lowing queſtions to the judges :—* Whether it was 
de their opinion that the court had power to call 
evidence in ſupport of the proſecution ? or whe- 
ther they deemed the ſentence of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal court concluſive and irrevocable ? and whe- 
ther the proſecutor could or could not proceed 
in this court againſt the priſoner for obtaining 
the deciſion of the conſiſtory court by colluſion 
and fraud ?” The opinion of the judges was, 
That in either caſe the proſecutor was authoriſed 
to enter into evidence in ſupport of the indict- 
«© ment on which the priſoner ſtood arraigned.” 

In conſequence of the above determination, the 
houſe, after having withdrawn ſor about half an 
bour, returned into court ; and the lord high ſtew- 
ard informed the attorney general, that he was di- 
rected by their lordſhips to order him to proceed 
with the trial, | 5 

Mr. Attorney then explained the nature of the 
evidence he meant to produce, and recapitulated a 

great 
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great number of facts and circumſtances from the 
year 1742, previous to the ſuppoſed marriage of her 
Grace with Mr. Hervey, to the time of her Ty 
with the late Duke of Kingſton. . 

The ſolicitor general roſe to examine the witneſ. 
ſes, and Anne Craddock being called to the bar, 
the Duke of Richmond obſerved that it would be 
proper for her to ſtand at a greater diſtance from 
the priſoner, and, after ſome debate on this head,; 
Mr., Quarme, deputy uſher of the black rod, was 
placed between them. One of the clerks of the 
houſe put the queſtions from the counſel, and de- 


livered the anſwers of the witneſs with an audible 
voice. 


The evidence of Anne Craddock was to the fol- 


lowing purpoſe :—I have known her Grace the 
Dutcheſs of Kingſton ever ſince the year 1742; at 
which time ſhe came on a viſit to Mr. Merrill's, at 


Launceſton in Hampſhire, during the Wincheſter 


races. At that time I lived in the family of Mrs. 
Hanmer, Miſs Chudleigh's aunt, who was then on 
a viſit at Mr. Merrill's, where Mr. Hervey and 
Miſs Chudleigh firſt met, and ſoon conceived a 
mutual attachment towards each other. They were 
privately married one evening about eleven o'clock 
in Launceſton church, in the preſence of Mr. 
Mountney, Mrs. Hanmer, the Reverend Mr, Ames, 
the rector, who performed the ceremony, and my- 
ſelf. I was ordered out of the church, to entice Mr, 
Merrill's ſervants out of the way. | 1 ſaw the bride 
and bridegroom put to bed together ; and Mrs. 
Hanmer obliged them to riſe again: they went to 
bed together the night following. In a few days 
Mr. Hervey was under the neceſfity of going to 
Portſmouth, in order to embark on board Sir John 
wi Fo Cc Danyers's 
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Danvers's fleet, in which he was a lieutenant; and 


being ordered to call him at five o'clock in the 
morning, I went into the bed chamber at the ap- 
pointed hour, and found him and his lady ſleeping 
in bed together, and was unwilling to diſturb them, 
thinking the delay of an hour or two would not be 
of any conſequence. My huſband, to whom I was 
not married till after the time 1 have mentioned, 
accompanied Mr. Hervey in the capacity of his fer- 
vant. When Mr. Hervey returned from the Medi- 
terranean, his lady and he lived together. I then 
thought her in a ſtate of pregnancy. Some months 
after, Mr. Hervey went again to ſea, and during his 
abſence, I was informed that the lady was brought 
to bed. She herſelf told me ſhe had a little boy 
at nurſe, and that his features greatly reſembled 
thoſe of Mr. Hervey. 

The Duke of Grafton aſked the witneſs whether 
ſhe had ſeen the child? and ſhe anſwerell- in the 
negative. His Grace alſo aſked, whether, as the ce- 
remony was performed at night, there were any 
lights in the church? In reply to which the ſaid, 
Mr. Mountney had a wax light fixed to the crown 


| of his bat. In reply to queſtions propoſed by Lord 


Hillſborough, the witneſs acknowledged that ſhe 
had received a letter from Mr. Foſſard, of Picca- 
dilly, containing a promite of a ſinecure place, on 
condition of her appearing to give evidence againſt 
the lady ar the bar, and expreſſing that if ſhe 
thought proper ſhe might ſhew the letter to Mr. 
Hervey. 

On Saturdey the 20th of April Anne Craddock 
was further eva uined. The 1 Derby, Hillſbo- 
rough, Buckinghamſhire, and others, queſtioning 


her whe: lier the had not been e a reward 5 
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by the proſecutor on condition of ber giving evi- 
dence to convitt the priſoner; her anſwers were 
evaſive, but ſhe was at length brought to acknow- 
ledge that pecuniary offers had been made to in- 
duce her to give Evidence in ſupport of the proſe- 
cutiop. 

Mrs. Sophia Pertiplice; ſiſter toLord Howe, was 
next examined; but her evidence was of no conſe» 
quence. She lived with her Grace' at the time 
when her ſuppoſed marriage took place with Mr. 
Hervey, but was not preſent at the ceremony; and 
ſhe only believed that the Dutcheſs had mentioned 
the circumſtance to her. 

Cæſar Hawkins, Eſquire, depoſed, that he had been 
acquainted with the Dutcheſs ſeveral years, he believ- 
ed not leſs than thirty. He had heard of a marriage 
between Mr. Hervey and the lady at the bar. which 
circumſtance was afterwards mentioned to him by 
both parties, previous to Mr, Hervey's laſt going to 
ſea. By the deſire of her Grace he was in the room 
when the iſſue of the marriage was born, and once 
ſaw the child. He was ſent for by Mr. Hervey 
ſoon after his return from ſea, and defired by him 
to wait upon the lady, with propoſals for procuring 
a divorce, which he accordingly did ; when her 
Grace declared herſelf abſolutely determined againſt 
liſtening to ſuch terms ; and he knew that many 
meſſages paſſed on the ſubject. Her Grace ſome 
time after informed him, at his own houſe, that ſhe 
had inſtituted a jactitation ſuit againſt Mr. Hervey in 
Doctors Commons. On another viſit ſhe appeared 
very grave, and deſiring him to retire into another 
apartment, ſaid ſhe was exceedingly unhappy in 
conſequence of an oath, which the had long dread- 
ed, having been tendered to her at Doctors Com- 
mons to diſavow her marriage, which ſne would 
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not do for ten thouſand worlds. Upon ano— 
ther viſit, a ſhort time after, ſhe informed him, that 
a ſentence had pafted' in her favour at Doctors 
Commons, which would be irrevocable, unleſs Mr. 
Hervey purſued certain meaſures within a limited 
eme, which ſhe did not apprehend he would do. 
Hereupon he enquired how ſhe got over the oath ;. 
and her reply was, that the circumſtance of her 
marriage was ſo. blended with falſities that ſhe could 
eaſily reconcile the matter to her conſcience ; ſince 
the ceremony was a buſineſs of ſo ſcrambling and 
ſhabby a nature, that ſhe could as ſafely ſwear ſhe 
was not, as that ſhe zoas married. 

Judith Philips being called, ſwore, that ſhe was 


the widow of the Reverend Mr. Ames; that ſhe 
remembered when her late huſband performed the 


marriage ceremony between Mr. Hervey and the 


priſoner; that ſhe was not preſent, but derived her 


information from her huſband ; that ſome time af- 
ter the marriage the lady deſired her to prevail upon 
her huſband to grant a certificate, which ſhe ſaid ſhe 
believed her huſband would not refuſe ; that Mr. 


Merrill, who accompanied the lady, adviſed her to 


conſult his attorney from Worceſter ; that in com- 
pliance with the attorney's advice a regiſter-book 
was purchaſed, and the marriage inſerted therein, 
with ſome late burials in the pariſh. The book was 
here produced, and the witneſs ſwore. to the writ- 
ing of her late huſvand. | 
The writing of the reverend Mr. Ames was 

proved by the reverend Mr. Inchin, and the reve- 
rend Mr. Dennis; and the entry 5 a Caveat to 

the duke's will was proved by a clerk from Doc- 
tor's Commons. The book in which the marriage 
of the duke of Kingſton with the lady at the bar 
was regiſtered on the 8th of March, 1769, was 
produced by the reverend Mr, Trebeck of St. 
Marga- 


LE TE : 
Margaret's, Weſtminſter ; and the reverend Mr. 
Samuel Harpur, of the Muſeum, ſwore, that he 
performed the marriage ceremony between the 
parties on the day mentioned in the book produced 
by Mr. Trebeck. + 

Monday the 22d of April, iter the attoruey- 
general had declared the evidence in behalf of the 
proſecution to be concluded, the lord high ſteward 
called upon the priſoner for her defence, which 
| ſhe read; and the following are the moſt mates 
rial arguments it contained to invalidate the evi- 
dence adduced by the proſecutor :—ſhe appealed to 
the Searcher of all hearts, that ſhe never confidered 
herſelf as legally married to Mr. Hervey ; the 
ſaid thar ſhe conſidered herſelf as a ſingle woman, 
and as ſuch was addreſſed by the late duke of 
Kingſton; that, influenced by a legitimate at- 
tachment to his grace, ſhe inſtituted a ſuit in the 
eccleſiaſtical court, where her ſuppoſed marriage 
with Mr. Hervey was declared null and void; but, 
anxious for every conſcientious as well as legal 
ſanction, ſhe ſubmitted an authentic ſtate of her 
caſe to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, in the 
molt deciſive and unreferved manner, declared that 
ſhe was art liberty to marry, and afterwards grant- 
ed, and delivered to doctor Collier, a ſpecial li— 
cence for her marriage with the late duke of Kings- 
ton. She faid that, on her marriage, ſhe experi- 
enced every mark of gracious eſteem from their 
majeſties, and her late royal miſtreſs, the princeſs 
dowager of Wales, and was publicly recognized 
as dutcheſs of Kingſton. Under ſuch ref; table 
ſanctions and .virivous motives for the conduct ſhe 
purſued, ſtrengthened by a deciſion that had been 
eſteemed concluſive and irrevocable fer the {pace 
of ſeven centurics, if their lordſhips, mould deem 
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her guilty, on any rigid principle of law, the 
hoped, nay, ſhe was conſcious, they would attri- 
bute her failure as proceeding from a miſtaken 
judgment and erroneous advice, and not cenſure 


- her for de on guilt. 


She beſtowed the higheſt encomiums on the de- 
ceaſed duke, and ſolemnly aſſured the court, that 


| ſhe had in no one inſtance abuſed her aſcendency 


over him; and that, ſo far from endeavouring to 
engroſs his poſſeſſions, ſhe had declared herſelf 
amply provided for by that fortune for life which 
he was extremely anx10us to bequeath in perpetuity. 
As to the neglect of the duke's eldeſt nephew, 
ſhe ſaid it was entirely the conſequence of his 
diſreſpectful behaviour to her; and ſhe was not 
diſſatisfied at a preference to another nephew, 
whole reſpect and atte tion to her had been ſuch 
as the duke judged to be her due, in conſequence 
of her advancement to the honour of being the 
wife of his uncle. 

The lord high ſteward 40004 Mr. Wallace to 
proceed with the evidence. The advocate ſtated 
the nature of the evidence he meant to produce 
to prove that Anne Craddock had aſſerted to dit- 
ferent people that ſhe had no recollection of the 
marriage between Mr. Hervey and the lady at the 
bar; and that ſhe placed a reliance on a promiſe 
of having a proviſion made for her in conſequence 
of the evidence ſhe was to give on the preſent 
trial; and, to invalidate the depoſitions of Judith 
Phillips, he ordered the clerk to read a letter, 
wherein ſhe ſupplicated her grace to exert her in- 
fluence to prevent her huſband's diſcharge from 
the duke's ſervice, and obſerved, that Mrs. Phil- 
lips had, on the preceding, day, ſwore, that her 
huſband was not diſmiſſed, but voluntarily quitted 
his ſtation in the bouſchold of his grace. 5 

r. 
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Mr. Wallace called Mr. Berkley, Lord Briſtol's 
attorney, who ſaid his lordſhip cola him he was 
deſirous of obtaining a divorce, - and directed him 
to Anne Craddock, faying ſhe was the only perſon 
then living who was preſent at his marriage; and 
that, a ſhort time previous to the commencement 
of the jactitation ſuit, he waited upon Anne Crad- 
dock, who informed him that her memory was 
bad, and that ſhe could remember nothing perfect- 
ly in relation to the marriage, which muſt have 
been a long time before. 

Anne Pritchard depoſed that about three months 
had elapſed fince being informed by Mrs. -Crad- 
dock that ſhe expected to be provided for ſoon af- 
ter the trial, and of being enabled to procure a 
place in the cuſtom- houſe for one of her relations. 

The lord high ſteward addreſſed himſelf to the 
court; ſaying, that their lordſhips had heard the 

evidence on both ſides, and that the importance 
and folemnity of the occaſion required that they 

ſhould ſeverally pronounce their opinions in the 
abſence of the priſoner, obſerving that the junior 
baron was to ſpeak firſt.— Their lordſhips declared 
the priſoner to be guilty. 2 

Proclamation being made for the uſher of the 
Black-rod to bring the priſoner to the bar, ſhe 
no ſooner appeared than the lord high ſteward 
informed her that the lords had maturely conſi- 
dered the evidence adduced againſt her, and like- 
wiſe all that had been advanced in her favour, 
and had pronounced her guilty of the felony for 
which ſhe was indicted. He then requeſted whe- 
ther ſhe had any thing to urge againſt judgment 
being pronounced. Hereupon the lady delivered 


a paper containing the following words, to be 
read | by the clerk; 


I 
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I plead the privilege of the Peerage.” 


After this the lord high ſteward informed her 
grace, that the lords had conſidered the plea, and 


agreed to allow it; adding words to this effect, 


| " Madam, you will be diſcharged on paying the 


a - -_ 


4 uſual fees.” 
The lady appeared to be perfectly compoſed and 


recollected during the greateſt part of her long and 


important trial; but when ſentence was pronounced 
ſhe fainted, and was carried out of Court. 

Sentence was pronounced upon Elizabeth Dut- 
chels of Kingſton on Monday the 22d of April, 
1776. 

Some years ſubſequent to the tranſaction on 
which the above trial was founded, the legiſla- 
ture made ample proviſion againſt every ſpecies of 
clandeſtine and colluſive marriages; and therefore 
we ſhall, contrary to our uſual practice, wave the 


introduction of conclucing remarks, ſince there can 


be no neceffity for bffaafives againf crimes that 
Can be no longer commicted. 


A Narrative of the” ſingular Caſes of BENxIAM TN 


BATES and Joh GREEN, who were convicted 
of Burglary, repeatedly reſpited, and at length 
pardoncd. | 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in the 
month of May, 1776, Benjamin Bates and 

John Green were indicted for breaking and enter- 
ing the dwelling houfe of James Penleaze eſq; on 
the night of the 20th of April preceding, and 
ſtealing 
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ſealing a variety of valuable articles, principally 
plate, to the amount of between four and five hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mrs. Penleaze ſwore that the windows were 
conſtantly barred and keyed every night; that the 
houſe was broke open ; that ſhe heard ſomebody 

trying to open the chamber- door; that ſhe alarm- 
ed her huſband ; but the door was forced open, 
and four men immediately entered the room, one 
of whom had a dark lanthorn in his hand, and 
another a bit of gauze over his mouth, tied be- 
bind his head; that two of them got on the bed, 

and came almoſt cloſe to her; that one of theſe 
men was Green, of whom ſhe had a perfect view; 
that Bates was on Mr. Penleaze's fide of the bed; 
that the other two went, - one on each fide, to the 
head of the bed, one of whom held a piſtol to 
her head, and the other held a cutlaſs before her; 
and that four piſtols were held to the heads of her 
and her huſband; that they ſaid they came for money, 
% and would have it; * and that“ they would not 
“ have notes, but oxly money.” 

She farther depoſed, that they aſked what money 
was in the houſe. Mr. Penleaze directed them to 
a ſlab in the next roopi; but this deponent, recol- 
lecting that their valuable effects were in that 
room, directed them to another, in the hope that 
ſome perſon would come to their relief. Three of 
them went out of the room, and one of them ſtaid 
behind, guarding her with a piſtol and cutlaſs at 
her head. 

On their demanding where the money lay, Mr. 
Penleaze ſaid on the ſlab in the room on the right 
hand, and that his ſon had received a ſmall ſum 
on the preceding day, which he had not accounted 
for. The thieves enquiring where the fon ſlept, 
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were directed up one pair of ſtairs higher; on 
which two of them quitted the room, but did not 
go into that of young Mr. Penleaze, but returned 
and juſt looked into the chamber of the parents. 

The door of the ſtudy was ſoon afterwards broke 
open, and Mrs. Penleaze heard the - rattling of 
plate, as if it was packing up. The priſoners 
were ſoon afterwards apprehended, and carried be- 
fore Juſtice Wilmot, who committed them for trial. 

Mr. Penleaze ſwore to his houſe being broke 
open, and to his loſs; but, as he was near-ſighted, 
he would not ſwear to the parties, though he be. 
lie ved Bates had preſented a piſtol to his head as 
he lay in bed. 

There was ſome collateral evidence of a ſervant, 
and another woman, reſpecting this affair ; and the 
jury gave a verdict of guilty againſt the priſoners, 
though a number of perſons appeared to teſtify to 
the goodneſs of their character s. 

We do not mean, by what has been here ſaid, 
to cenſure the verdict of the jury: undoubtedly 
they thought the evidence before them ſuſſicientto 
convict the priſoners; but this ſhort tale is inſerted, to 
ſhew the fallibility of all human evidence: for 
Bates and Green were not the men who committed 
this robbery, as will appear in the ſequel. 

The writer of this narrative happened by mere 
accident to fall into company with one of the 
peace officers employed by the keeper of Clerken- 
well Bridewell. The fituation of Bates and Green 
was mentioned, and, for reaſons then adduced, 
ſuppofed to be a very hard one. The writer was 
| ſtruck with the circumſtance, and inſerted various 
Paragraphs in the News-papers in favour of the 
uafortunate men. The conſequence was, that they 
were reſpited from time to time, When one re- 
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ſpite was nearly expired, another was ſolicited for; 
Kt at length Bates and Green received his Majeſ- 
ty's free pardon, but not till a perſon who was 
executed in the country had confeſſed that 
himſelt and ſome accomplices were guilty of the 
robbery at the houſe of Mr. Penleaze, and that the 
convicted parties were innocent. 

There cannot be a doubt but Mrs. Penleaze be- 
lieved herſelf certain of the parties againſt whom 
ſhe ſwore ; but it 1s certain that ſhe was miſtaken. 
The parties accuſed were of the faireſt character, 
and Bates in particular remarkable for the fingular 
inoffenſiveneſs of his diſpoſition. The inferences 
to be drawn from this ſtory are, that perſons giv- 
ing evidence ſhould be extremely cautious in ſwear- 
ing to the identity of a priſoner; and juries ſhould 
be equally cautious of yielding implicit belief to 
evidence, however poſitive, unleſs it be attended 
with collateral proof of guilt in the party accuſed. 

On this occaſion Britons have cauſe to triumph 
in the Liszrty oF THE PRESS. If News-papers 
had not been printed in this country, the lives of 
two honeſt men would have been ſacrificed to the 
rigor of the laws, yet no party concerned have 
been the leaſt to blame. The ways of Providence 
are myſterious; caſual c:rcumſtances frequently 
produce great effects; and a life may be ſaved or 
loſt by an accident apparently beneath the notice 

of a common obſerver. | 
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Account of the Trial of BARNARD ChRISTIAN de 
Nassaw DEIT:z, for a Miſdemeanour. 


I the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in De- 
A cember 1776, the priſoner abovementioned 
was indicted for cauſing to be engraved and cut in 
metzotinto, on a plate of copper, a blank promiſ- 
ſory note, containing the word twenty in white 
letters, on a black ground, he not being an officer, 
workman, ſervant or agent, of the governor and 
company of the bank of England. 

Mr. Joſhua Long depoſed that he was a copper- 
plate-printer in St. Martin's le Grand; that the 
priſoner came to him to engrave a copper-plate; 
that he gave him directions how it ſhould be en- 
graved; that he firſt ſaid he wanted 2 a 100. and 
then a 20%. expreſſed. _ 
| Deitz gave Mr. Long ſome fine 55 paper, cut 
to the fe þ r to print off the intended engrav- 
ing; and Mr. Lo ong carried it to Mr. Terry, en- 
graver in Pater-noſter Row. 

Mr. Terry proved that Mr. Long brought him 
the plate to engrave, and that it was calculated to 
print white letters on a black ground. 

The priſoner, who was a man of great artifice, 
demanded if he had ever given him any orders. 
Mr. Terry replied in the negative, and declared 
that he never ſaw the priſoner till he was in cuſ- 

tody. 
Ihe priſoner then faid, “ If Mr. Long had it 
« executed in another place, am I anſwerable for 
« a treſpaſs in the city of London * Mr. Terry 


2 


* It ſhould be remarked that St. Marin 8 le Grad is part 
of che Liberty of Wellminſter. 5 
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had no orders from me: I have been detained 
four months, and never admitted to trial; I have 
obtained the high favour this day to be tried; 
I am not guilty now of what is laid to my charge, 
though ! have been detained four months.” 
Deitz attempted by other artifices to prepoſleſs 
the jury in his favour ; but they delivered a ver- 
dict that he was guilty, and he was ſentenced to a 
ſhort impriſonment. 

It will now be neceſſary, though a little out of 
chronological order, to relate the particulars of 
Deitz's ſecond trial. 

On the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in Sep- 
tember, 1777, he was indicted for defrauding John 
Van Roy, by falſe pretences, of 116 pounds of hu- 

man hair, to the value of go. — The hiſtory of 
this affair is as follows. Mr. Van Roy was a 
Dutchman who bought up human hair in Holland 
for ſale. in England. Deitz went to his lodgings 
near Holborn, with a man who called himſelf 
Prince, and they ſaid they wanted a hundred 
weight of hair, to ſend to a merchant at Marlbo- 
rough. They called a ſecond time, bringing with 
them a man whom they pretended was the King's 
hair-dreſſer, and had made the firſt wig his majeſ- 
ty wore. By a variety of artifices they prevailed 
on Van Roy to take the hair with them in a coach 
to Pemberton Row near Fleet-ſtreet, where the 
goods were laid down in a room where a clerk 
was fitting at a deſk, on which were ſeveral books 
and papers. 

A bottle of wine was called for ; but the Dutch- 
man, very cautious, refuſed to drink of it, but 
accepted of ſome porter. The agreement had been 
for ready money: and Prince produced a draught 
tor 100f. on Joun Smith, a banker in Lombard- 
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ſtreet, Van Roy doubted if the note was good, 
and ſhewing it to Deitz, the latter ſaid “ it is as 
«« good as the bank of England.” | 

Van Roy had not caſh enough about him to 
give the ballance; bur ſaid he would go home 
for it; but he immediately haſtened to Lombard- 
fireet, to find the banker, and learn if the note 
was good; but no ſuch banker could be found. 
He now went to a friend, and told him what 
had happened ; and ou their going together to 
Pemberton Row, the purchaſers and the goods 
were vaniſhed. 

The priſoner made a very artful defence, and 
croſs-examined the proſecutor wich the dexterity 
of a pleader : but as he was an old offender, well 
known, and the evidence was clear, the jury did not 
heſitate to find him guilty, and he was ſentenced to 
three years labour at ballaſt-heaving, and he is 
now * on board one of the ballait- hghters off 
Woolwich, © | 

We have the rather mentioned this caſe, be- 
cauſe Deitz was one of the moſt artful and dan- 
gerous impoſtors about town ; of ſuperior abili— 
ties, deep contrivance, and conſummate cunning; 
yet all his artifices could not ſcreen him from the 
juſtice of his country, nor prevent a fate ſo igno- 

minious that a man of common ſenſibility would 
bluſh to think of it. | 

We hope it is unneceſſary to caution our young- 
| er readers to beware of treading in the ſteps of 


this dangerous man; and ſhall therefore diſmiſs the 
ſubject. 


— 
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* In March 1779. 


The 
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The ary Caſe, Trial, Conviction, * 
Execution, of Dr. WIILIAd Dopp, for For- 
gery. 


N the 8th of February, 1777, the reverend 
„Dr. Dodd, and Mr. Robertſon, a broker, 
« were charged before the lord mayor, by Henry 
Fletcher, and Samuel Peach, Eſquires, with 
* forging and uttering as true a counterfeit bond, 
, purporting to be the bond of the earl of Cheſ- 
ce terfield,” for the payment of (. 4, 200, with 
an intent to defraud, &c. 

The hiſtory of this affair is as follows. Dr. 
Dodd being in want of caſh to pay his Ti adeſmen's 
bills, and having been preceptor to the earl of 
Cheſterfield, he pretended that his lordſhip had 
an urgent occaſion to borrow . 4000, but did 
not chuſe to be his own agent, and begged that 
the matter might be ſecretly and expeditiouſly con- 
ducted. The doctor employed Mr. Robertſon, a 
broker, to whom he preſented a bond, not filled 
up or ſigned, that he might find a perſon who 
would advance the requiſite ſum to a young noble- 
man who had lately come of age. After apply- 
ing to ſeveral perſons who refuſed the buſineſs, 
becauſe they were not to be preſent when the bond 
was executed, Mr. Robertſon, abſolutely confid- 
ing in the doctor's honour, applied to Meſſrs. 
Fletcher and Peach, who agreed to lend the mo- 
ney. Mr. Robertſon returned the bond to the 
doctor, in order to its being executed; and on the 
following day the doctor produced 1 it as executed, 
and witneſſed by himſelf. y 
When Mr. Robertſon was examined before the 
lord mayor, he faid, © I, knowing Mr. Fletcher 
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«© to be a particular man, and one of thoſe who 
« wonld object to one ſubſcribing witneſs only, 
« put my name under the doQor's. I then went 
« and received the money, which I paid into the 
« hands of Dr. Dodd, C. 3000 in notes of Sir 
% Charles Raymond and Company, the remaining 
C. 1200 in bank-notes.” | 
The money being thus in the doctor's poſſeſſion, 
he gave Mr. Robertſon a hundred pounds“ for his 
trouble, and paid ſome of his own debts with a 
part of the remainder : but it does not appear 
but that he intended to replace the money, and 
pay off the bond in a fhort time, without the 
knowledge of any Perſon but the broker, and the 
gentlemen of whom the money had been borrowed. 
It happened, however, that the bond being left 
with Mr. Manly (attorney for Meſſrs. Fletcher and 
Peach), he obſerved, in the condition of the bond, 
« a very remarkable blot in the firſt letter E, in 
te the word SEVEN, Which did not ſeem to be the 
&« effect of chance, but done with deſign. He 
te thought it remarkable, but did not ſuſpect a for- 
ce gery; yet he ſhewed Mr. Fletcher the bond 
&« and blot, and adviſed him to have a clean 
ce bond filled up, and carried to lord Cheſterfield 
& for execution.” | 
Mr. Fletcher conſented ; and Mr. Manly went 
on the following day to his lordſhip, who, having 
previous notice of the intended buſineſs, aſked him 
if he had called about the bond. Mr. Manly ſaid 


he had; and his lordſhip anſwered, * I haye burnt 
«© the bond.“ | 
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* Was nat this a handſome conſideration for tranſacting ſuch 


This 


a a buſineſs? 
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This appeared very extraordinary ; but was 
ſoon explained, by lord Cheſterfield's ſaying he 
thought the gentleman cailed about a bond for 
900. which he had given ſome years before, and 
had taken up and burnt. 

When Mr. Manly produced the bond in 
queſtion, lord Cheſterfield was ſurprized, and im- 
mediately diſowned it. Upon this Mr. Manly 
went directly to Mr. Fletcher, to conſult what ſteps 
to take. Mr. Fletcher; a Mr. Innis, and Mr. Man- 
ly, went to Guildhall, to prefer an information 
reſpecting the forgery againſt the broker and Dr. 
Dodd. Mr. Robertſon was taken into cuſtody, and 
with Fletcher, Innis, Manly, and two of the lord 
mayor's officers, went to the houſe of Dr. Dodd 
in Argyle-ftreet. They opened the buſineſs; Dr, 
Dodd was very much ſtruck and affected. Manly 
told him, if he wou!d return the money, it wovid be 
the only means of ſaving him. He inſtantly re- 


turned ſix notes of 500 /. each, making 2000. 


He drew on his banker for 500% The broker 
returned 100 %. The doctor gave a ſecond draught 
on his banker for 2co/. and a judgement on his 
goods for the remaining 400%. which judgement 
was carried immediately into execution *. | 
All this was done by the doctor in full reliance 
on the honour of the parties that the bond ſhould 
be returned to him cancelled : but notwitwſtand— 
ing this reſtitution, he was taken before the lo!d 
mayor, and charged as abovementione.!, when his 
defence was expreſſed in the following terms : © I 
* had no intention to defraud my lord Cheſt-rficid, 
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After this full reſtitution, does there not appear a kind of 
cruelty in trying Dr, Dodd at all!? But juſtice 2 be done. 
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or the gentleman who advanced the money. Ihope 
that the ſatisfaction I have made in returning the 
money will atone for the offence. I was preſſed 
exccedingly for 300. to pay ſome bills due to 
tradeſmen, I took this ſtep as a temporary re— 
ſource : I ſhould have repaid it in half a year. 
My lord Cheſterfield cannot but have ſome ten- 
derneſs for me, as my pupil: I love him, and he 
knows it. There is nobody wiſhes to proſecute. 
am ſure my lord Cheſterfield don't want my 
ne: I hope he will ſhew clemency to me. 


Mercy ſhould triumph over juſtice.” 


This defence was not allowed to have any 


weight; and the Doctor was committed to the 


Conpte, in preparation for his trial. 


On che 19th of February, 1777, Doctor Dodd, 


being put to the bar at the Old Bailey, addreſſed 
the court in the following terms: My lords, I 


ge 
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I am informed that the bill of indictment againſt 
we has bcen found on the evidence of Mr. Ro- 
bertſon, who was taken out of Newgate, with- 
out any authority or leave from your lordſhips, 


' jor the purpoſe of procuring the bill to be 


found. Mr. Robertſon is a ſubſcribing witneſs 
to tne bond, and, as I conceive, would be ſwear- 
ing to exculpate himſelf, if he ſhould be admit- 
ted as a witneſs againſt me; and as the bill has 
been found upon his evidence, which was ſur— 
reptitiouſly obtained, I ſubmit to your lordſhips 


that I ovght not to be compelled to 1 5 on this 


indictment, and upon this queſtion 1 beg to be 
heard by my counſel. My lords, I beg leave 
alſo further to obſerve to your lordſhips, that 
the gentlemen on the other fide of the queſtion 
are bound over to proſecute Mr. Robertlon.“ 


Is 


3 
It is now proper to remark, that,“ previous to 
the arguments of the counſel, an order which 
had been ſurrepritiouſly obtained from an officer 
of the court, dated Wedneſday, February the 
19th, and directed to the keeper of Newgate, 
commanding him to carry Lewis Robertſon to 
Hicks's-hall, in order to his giving evidence be- 
fore the grand inqueſt on the preſent bill of in- 
dictment; likewiſe a reſolution of the court, re- 
probating the ſaid order; and allo the recog» 
nizance entered into by Mr. Manly, Mr. Peach, 
Mr. Innis, and the right hon. the earl of Chef- 
terfield, to proſecute and give evidence againſt 
Dr. Dodd and Lewis Robertſon for the faid 
“ forgery ; ſhould be read; and the clerk of the 
* arraigns was directed to inforin the court whether 
the name Lewis Robertſon was indorſed-as a wit— 
neſs on the back of the indictment, which was 
anſwered in the affirmative.“ 
The counſel now proceeded in their arguments 
for and againſt the priſoner. Mr. Howarth, one of 
Dr. Dodd's ad vocates, contended that not any per- 
fon ought “ to plead or anſwer to an indiétment, 
if it appears upon the face of that indictment 
that the evidence upon which the bill was found 
was not legal or competent to have been adduced 
before the grand jury.” 
Mr. Cowper, of counſel on the ſame ſide, fol- 
lowed this idea, and hoped that Dr. Dodd might 
not be called on to plead to the bill of indiftment, 
and that the bill might be qualhe d. 

Mr. Buller, who was likewiſe retained for Dr. 
Dodd, ſpoke as follows; and his arguments are fo 
inzenious, that we think it our duty to tranſcribe 
them literally :—* My lords, I am of counſel on 
* the ſame fide with Mr. Howarth and Mr. Cow- 
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per. It is the eſtabliſhed law of this land, that 


no man {hall be put upon his trial for an 

offence, unleſs there be a bill firſt properly 
found by a grand jury: I ſay properly found; 

for if there be any objetion whatſoever to the 
finding the indictment, and the, moſt familiar 
that are to be found in our books are thoſe that 
go to the objection of the grand jury; for in- 
ſtance, where only one perſon of the grand jury 
has been incompetent, where only eleven of the 
jury have found the bill, that therefore it ſhall 
not be tried. I take it the objections go uni- 
verſally. 1 am aware that the obſections have 


been alluding to, and which are particularly 


ſtated in Lord Hale, go to the grand jury only; 
but Iwill beg leave to conſider whether the rea- 
ſon that governs the one does not govern the 
other. Another caſe put by my Lord Hale is 
this: if one of the grand jury is outlawed, 
theſe objections go to the perſons of the grand 
jury: 1 am aware that that is not the preſent 
oOjcction; but J will beg leave, with your lord- 
ſhips' permiſſion, to conſider whether this-does 
not fall within the ſame reaſon 3 for I cannot 
conceive that the law, which is ſo peculiarly 
watchtul over the perſonal qualifications of the 
grand jury, ſhould not be equally attentive ta 
the evidence which is laid before them, and 
upon which they are to decide the fate of the 
bilt which is offered to their conſideration. I 
take it to be as eſſential to the finding of the bill, 
that the evidence offered to the grand jury 
ſhould be ſuch as the law allows, as it is when 
the indictment afterwards comes to be tried be- 
fore your lordfſhips; and if that rule holds, 1 
irult 1 ſhall have very little difficulty in con- 
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* vincing your lordſhips that this bill has been 
* improperly found. My lords, the proſecutor 
„has thought it ſo material to admit Mr. Robert- 
* ſon a witneſs in this cauſe, that though, in my 
“humble apprehenſion, he ſtands in a much more 
„criminal light than the priſoner at the bar, yet 
they have thought fit to bargain with him, to let 
*« him off from a capital felony of the moſt dan- 
* gerous ſort to ſociety, the moſt peculiarly ſo 
from his ſituation in life, of any man that can be 
charged with ſuch an offence. Mr. Robertſon 
* ſtands in this buſineſs as a ſworn broker of the 
city of London: as ſuch it was his peculiar duty 
„to preſerve good faith between man and man; 
* he is bargained with by the proſecutor to be let 
* off in a caſe where he ſtands upon the appear- 
« ance againſt him, now as the moſt criminal, for 
the purpoſe of procuring evidence againſt the 
„ priſoner at the bar. My lords, if that evidence 
* be improper, there remains but one thing more 
„ to be enquired into; that is, whether your 
„ lordſhips can ſay that that evidence has not had 
an improper effect when it was admitted before 
* the grand jury: it is not improbable that the 
bill might be found wholly upon his evidence: 
« if I have a right to aſſume that as a fact, becauſe 
the proſecutor has thought it material and abſo- 
lately neceſſary to produce him before the 
grand jury, why then your lordſhips ſitting here 


cannot ſay but this indictment may have been 
6c 


found upon his evidence only: if it be fo, is 
. Robertſon a perſon whoſe evidence ought to 


have been received? If I am right in ſaying 
that the ſame evidence, and the ſame evidence 
* only, is legal before a grand jury, which is legal 
upon a trial, I apprehend the caſe which was 

„ mentioned 
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mentioned yeſterday in Lord Hale, folio 303, is 
deciſive upon this point. My lords, there are 
more paſſages in that folio book ; the firſt was 
the caſe mentioned yelterday of « Henry Trew, 
was indicted for a burglary, and (by the advice 
of Kecling, chief juſtice; Brown, juſtice; and 
Wilde, recorder) Perrin was ſworn a witneſs 
againſt Trew as to the burglary, which he con- 
feſſed, but was not indifted for the other felony.” 
Here he was admitted becauſe he confeſſed him- 
ſelf guilty, The paſſage before that in Lord 
Hale ſeems to me {till ſtronger :—* If two de- 
fendants be charged with a crime, one ſhall not 
be examined againſt the other to convict him of 
an offence, unleſs the party examined confeſs 
himſelf guilty.—“ Now, has Robertſon con- 
feſſed himſelf guilty? No, he has not; then 
there is an expreſs authority by Lord Hale, 
that not having done it he is no witneſs, he does 
not ſtand in that predicament which Lord Hale 
ſtates the man to be there. He ſays that they 
were both charged with the crime ; that is the 
caſe here; the priſoner and Robertſon were 
both committed for the ſame crime; he ſtands 
now charged with that crime, and he has not 
pleaded guilty z therefore upon this authority 
I take it to be clear, that he cannot be admitted 


a witneſs upon the trial; and if not, I muſt 


leave it to the ingenuity of the learned counſel 
to ſhew why a man, who the Jaw ſays ſhall not 


| be a witneſs upon the trial, ſhall be admitted a 


witneſs to find the bill upon, againſt a man 
whom there is no other evidence to affect.“ 
Mr. Mansfield, and the other counſel employed 


for the proſecution, replied to theſe arguments in a 


manner that did honour to their ingenuity and pro- 
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feſſional knowledge, It would greatly exceed our 
limits to give their arguments at length; and it 
will therefore be ſufficient to ſay, that it was a- 
greed on all hands that the trial ſhould be pro- 
ceeded on; the queſtion reſpecting the competency 
of Robertfon's evidence being reſerved for the 
opinion of the twelve judges. 

Hereupon Dr. Dodd was indicted for forging a 
bond, for the payment of 4,200 YL. with intent to 
defraud, &c. as mentioned at the head of this 
article, 

As we have already recited the leading parti- 
culars of this buſineſs, it will be unneceflary to be 
more minute; but only to ſay, that when the evi— 
dence was gone through, the court told the doctor 
that was the time for him to make his defence; on 
which he ſpoke as follows: 

„My lords, and gentlemen of the jury; Upon 
the evidence which has been this day produced 
againſt me, I find it very difficult to addreſs ycur 
lordſhips : there is no man in the world who has 
a deeper ſenſe of the heinous nature of the 
crime, for which I ſtand indicted, than myſelf. 
[ view it, my lords, in all its extent of malig- 
nancy towards a commercial ſtate, like ours; 
but, my lords, I humbly apprehend, though no 
tawyer, that the moral turpitude and malignancy 
of the crime always, both in the eye of the law 
of reaſon, and of religion“, conſiſts in the in- 
tention. I am informed, my lards, that the act 
of parliament on this head runs perpetually in 
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this ſtile, with an intention to defraud, Such an 
intention, my lords, and gentlemen of the jury, I 
believe, has not been attempted to be proved 
upon me, and the conſequences that have hap- 
pened, which have appeared before you, ſuf- 
ficiently prove that a perfect and ample reſtitu- 
tion has been made. I leave it, my lords, to 


you, and the gentlemen of the jury, to conſider, 


that if an unhappy man ever deviates from the 
law of right, yet, if in the ſingle firſt moment 
of recollection, he does all that he can to make 


a full and perfect amends, what, my lords, and 


gentlemen of the jury, can God and man defire 
further? My lords, there are a variety of little 
circumſtances, too tedious to trouble you with, 
with reſpect to this matter. Were I to give a 


looſe to my feelings, J have many things to ſay 


which I am ſure you would feel with reſpect to 


me: but, my lords, as it appears on all hands, as 
it appears, gentlemen of the jury, in every view, 


that no injury, intentional or real, has been 
done to any man upon the face of the earth, I 
hope that therefore you will conſider the caſe 
in its true ſtate of clemency. I muſt obſerve to 
your lordſhips, that though I have met with all 
candour in this court, yet I have been purſued 
with exceſſive cruelty; I have been proſecuted 


after the moſt expreſs engagements, after the 


moſt ſolemn aſſurances, after the moſt deluſive, 


ſoothing arguments of Mr. Manley; I have 


been proſecuted with a cruelty ſcarcely to be 
paralleled : a perſon, avowedly criminal in the 
ſame indictment with myſelf, has been brought 
forth as a capital wi:neſs againſt me; a fact, I 
believe, totally unexampled. My lords, op- 


preſſed as I am with infamy, loaded as I am 
5 « with 
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with diſtreſs, ſunk under this cruel proſecution, 
your lordſhips, and the gentlemen of the jury, 
cannot think life a matter of any value to me: 
no, my lords, I ſolemnly proteſt, that death of 
all bleſſings would be the moſt pleaſant to me 
after this pain. TI have yet, my lords, ties which 
call upon me; ties which render me deſirous 
even to continue this miſerable exiſtence :—l 
have a wife, my lords, who for twenty-ſeven 


years has lived an unparalleled example of con- 
jugal attachment and fidelity, and whoſe beha- 


viour during this trying ſcene would draw 


tears of approbation, I am ſure, even from 


the moſt inhuman. My lords, I have credi- 
tors, honeſt men, who will loſe much by my 
death: I hope, for the ſake of juſtice to- 


wards them, ſome mercy will he ſhewn to me. 


If, upon the whole, theſe conſiderations at all 
avail with you, my lords, and you gentlemen 


of the jury; if, upon the moſt partial ſurvey 
of matters, not the ſlighteſt intention of injury 


can appear to any one; and I ſolemnly declare 
it was in my power to replace it in three 
months; of this I aſſured Mr. Robertſon fre- 
ntly ; and had his folemn aſſurances that no 
n ſhould be privy to it but Mr Fletcher and 
himſelf, and, if no injury was done to any man 
upon earth; I then hope, I truſt, I fully confide 
myſelf in the tenderneſs, humanity, and pro- 
rection of my country.“ 

The diſcerning reader will eaſily ſee, by the de- 


ſence, that Dr. Dodd was not a man of ſuperior 


abilities; and the defence itſelf appears to be little 


elle than a confeſſion of guilt. , 
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The jury retired for about ten minutes, and 
then returned with a verdict, that“ The priſoner 
« was GUILTY;” but at the ſame time pre- 
ſented a petition, humbly recommending the con- 
vict to the royal mercy * 

On the firſt day of the ſeſſions held at the Old 
Bailey in May, 1777, Dr. Dodd, being put to the 
bar, was addreſſed by Mr. Jultice Aiton in the 
following terms : 


„ Doctor William Dodd, 
„When you was brought up in laſt February 
ſeſſions, to plead to an indictment found by the 
grand jury of Middleſex for forgery, before you 
*« pleaded, or the trial was proceeded upon, a 
& queſtion was ſubmitted to the court by you, 
„ with the advice of your counſel, which was re- 
& ſerved for the opinion of the judges; that is, 


c 


* whether you was bound to plead to, and ought 


c to be tried upon that indictment, as the name > of 
“% Lewis Robertſon, committed for the {ſame for- 
« gery, appeared to be indorſed as a witneſs upon 
c the bill of indictment, and that he had been 
cc taken before the grand jury to be examin<d as 
c à witneſs by means of an order directed to the 


& keeper of Newgate, which had been improperly 


« obtained, on the 19th of February, and which 
c was afterwards vacated by the court. 

he judges have met, and have fully conſider- 
« ed the whole matter of this objection; and they 


* It ſeems highly probable that this petition was previouſly 


prepared by the friends of Dr. I dd; for an abſence of ten 


minutes was inſufficient to agree on a verdict, and prepare the 
petition. 


1 | 6 are 


cc 


ce 


in 
cc 
60 


cc 


cc 


Ph 

are unanimouſly of opinion, that the neceſlity of 
ſome proper authority to carry a witneſs who 
happened to be in cuſtody before' the grand 
jury to give evidence, regards the juſtification 
of the gaoler only; but that no objection lies 
upon that account in the mouth of the party 
indicted, for in reſpect of him the finding of 
the bill is right, and according to law. 

« Whether a private proſecutor, by uſing an 
accomplice in or out of cuſtody as a witneſs, 
gives ſuch a witneſs a plea not to be proſecuted, 
or can entitle himſelf, the proſecutor, to have 
his recognizance diſcharged, is a matter very fit 
for conſideration under all the circumſtances of 
the particular caſe, when that queſtion ſhall 
ariſe; but it is a matter in which the party in- 
dicted has no concern, nor can he make any 
legal objection to the producing ſuch a perſon 
as a witneſs, for the accomplice is, againſt him, 
a legal and competent witneſs, and ſo was Lewis 
Robertſon upon the bill of indictment preferred 
againſt you. 

« The judges, therefore, are of opinion, that the 
proceedings upon that indictment againſt you 
were legally had, and that you was thereupon 
duly convicted according to law. Of this opinion 
I thought it moſt proper thus early to apprize 
you, that you may be prepared for the conſe- 
quence of it at the cloſe of the ſeſſions.“ 
To this addreſs Dr. Dodd replied in the follow- 


g terms: My lord, I humbly thank your 


lordſhip, and the reſt of the learned judges, for 
the conſideration you have been pleaſed to give 
to the objections made by my counſel] on that 
awful day of my trial; and l reſt fully ſatisfied, 
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te my lord, in the juſtice of your lordſhip's 
cc 


On the laſt day of the ſeſſions Dr. Dodd was 


again put to the bar, when the clerk of the ar. 
raigns ſaid, © Dr. William Dodd, you {ſtand con- 
« vidted of forgery ; what have you to ſay why 


ce this court ſhould not give you judgement to die 
“ according to law?” 


Hereupon Dr. Dodd addreſſed the court in the 


following terms. My lord, I now ſtand before 


66 
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** 


you a dreadful example of human infirmity. I 
entered upon public life with the expectations 
common to young men whole education has 
been iiberal, and whole abilities have been flat- 
tered ; and when I became a clerg e I con- 
ſidered myſelf as not impairing the d dignity of 
the order. I was not an idle, nor, I hope, an 
uleleſs miniſter ; I taught the, truths of chriſti- 
anity with the zeal of conviction, and the autho- 
rity of innocence. My labours were approved; 

my pulpit became popular; and, I have reaſon 
to believe, that of thoſe who heard me ſome 
have been preſerved from fin, and ſome have 
been reclaimed. Condeſcend, my lord, to think, 
if theſe confiderations agoravite my crime, how 


much they mult embiiter my puniſhment : 


« Being diſtingurſhed and clevated by the con- 
fdence of mankind, I had too much confidence 
in myſelf, and thinking my integrity, what 
others thought it, eſtabliſhed in ſincerity, and 
fortified by religion, I did not conſider the dan- 
ger of vanity, nor ſuſpect the deceitfulneſs of 
my own heart. The day of conflict came, in 
which temptation ſeized and overwhelmed me! 
1 commitred the crime, which I entreat your 


66 lordſhip 


* 
* 
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lordſhip to believe that my conſcience hourly 
repreſents to me in its full bulk of miſchief and 
malignity. Many have been over powered by 
temptation, who are now among the penitent in 
heaven! 

LJo an act now waiting the deciſion of vindic- 
tive juſtice, I will not preſume to oppoſe the 
counterbalance of almoſt thirty years, (a great 
part of the life of man) paſſed in exciting and 


exerciſing charity; in relieving ſuch diſtreſſes 


as I now feel; in adminiſtering thoſe confola- 
tions which I now want. I will not otherwiſe 
extenuate my offence, than by declaring, what I 
hope will appear to many, and what many cir— 
cumſtances make probable, that I did not intend 
finally to defraud : nor will it become me to 


apportion my own puniſhment, by alledging, 


that my ſufferings have been not much leſs chan 
my guilt. I have fallen from reputation which 


_ ought to have made me cautious, and from a 


fortune which ought to have given me content. 
I am ſunk at once into poverty and ſcorn: my 
name and my crime fill the ballads in the 
itreets; the ſport of the thoughtleſs, and the 
triumph of the wicked ! 


{© It may ſeem {trange, my lord, that, remember- 


ing what I have lately been, I ſhould ſtill wiſh 


to continue what 1 am: but contempt of 
dearh, how ſpeciouſly ſoever it may mingle with 
heathen virtues, . has nothing in it ſuitable to 


chriſtian penitence. 


* Many motives impel me to beg earneſtly for 
life. I feel the natural horror of a violent 
death, the univerſal dread of untimely diſſolu— 
tion, I am deſirous to recompence the 12 
0 66 hay 
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& a little life be denied me, in which I may, by 
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cc 


CC 
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cc 
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1 have done to the clergy, to the world, and to 
religion; and to efface the ſcandal of my crime, 
by the example of my repentance :—but, above 
all, I wiſh to die with thoughts more compoſed, 
and calmer preparation. 

„The gloom and confuſion of a priſon, the 
anxiety T6 trial, the horrors of ſuſpence, and 
the inevitable viciſſitudes of paſſion, leave not 
the mind in a due diſpoſition for the holy exer- 
ciſes of prayer, and ſelf- examination. Let not 


meditation and contrition, prepare myſelf to 
ſtand at the tribunal of Omnipotence, and ſupport 


the preſence of that judge, who ſhall diſtribute 


to all according to their works; who will re— 
ceive and pardon the repenting ſinner; and 
from whom the merciful ſhall obtain mercy, 


For theſe reaſons, my lords, amidſt ſhame and 


cc 
cc 
cc 


miſery, I yet wiſh to live ; and moſt humbly im- 
plore, that I may be recommended by your 
lordſhip to the clemency of his Majeſty.” 

The RECORDER now proceeded to paſs ſentence 


in the following terms: —“ Dr. William Dodd; 


cc 
(e 


CC 


cc 


4 


40 


you have been convicted of the offence of pub- 


lithing a forged and counterfeit bond, knowing 


it to be forged and counterfeited; and you have 
bad the ad vantage which the laws of this country 
afford to cvery man in that ſituation, a fair, an 
mie, and an attentive trial. 

The jury, to whoſe juſtice you appealed, have 
ſound you guilty ; their verdict has undergone 
the conſideration of the learned judges, and 
they tound no ground to impeach the juſtice of 
that verdict; you yourſelf have admitted the 
juſtice of it; and now the very painful duty chat 


e the 
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. the neceſſity of the law impoſes upon the court, 
to pronounce the ſentence of that law againſt 

you, remains only to be performed. 
% You appear to entertain a very proper ſenſe 
of the enormity of the offence which you have 
« committed; you appear too in a ſtate of con- 
& trition of mind, and I doubt not have duly re- 
flected how far the dangerous tendency of the 
offence you have been guilty of is encreaſed by 
the influence of example, in being committed by 
a perſon of your character, and of the ſacred 
function of which you are a member. Theſe 
ſentiments feem to be yours ; I would wiſh to 
cultivate ſuch ſentiments ; but I would not wifh 
to add to the anguiſh of a perſon in your fitu- 

ation by dwelling upon it. 

* Your application for mercy muſt be made 
elſewhere; it would be cruel jn the court to 
flatter you; there is a power of diſpenſing mercy 
where you may apply. Your own good ſenſe, 
and the contrition you expreſs, will induce you 
«© tolefſen the influence of the example by publiſh- 
ing your hearty and ſincere deteſtation of the 
oftence of which you are convicted; and that- 
you will not attempt to palliate or extenuate, 
“ which would indeed add to the degree of the 
6 influence of a crime of this kind being com- 
mitted by a perſon of your character and known 
abilities; I would therefore warn you againſt 
any thing of that kind. Now, having ſaid this, 
I am obliged to pronounce the ſentence of the 
law, which is— That you Dr. William Dodd be 
carried _ nce to the place from whence 
you came; t from thence you are to be car- 
ried to the 15 of execution, where you are to 
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& be hanged by the neck until you are dead. Ps 
To this Dr. Dodd replied, ** IL.ord Jeſus, receive 
* my ſoul!” | 

We will now proceed to an account of the ex- 
ecution of Dr. Dodd, then relate ſome farther par- 
ticulars reſpecting him, and conclude with remarks 
proper to the occaſion. 

This unhappy clergyman was attended to the 
place of execution, in a mourning coach, by the 
Rev. Mr. Villette, ordinary of Newgate, and the 
Rev. Mr. Dobey. Another criminal, named Joſeph 
Harris, was exccuted at the fame time. It is im- 
poſſible to give an idea of the immenſe crouds of 
people that thronged the ſtreets from Newgate to 
Tyburn. When the priſoners arrived at the fatal 
tree, and were placed in the cart, Dr. Dodd ex- 
horted his fellow-ſuiferer in ſo generous a manner 
as teſtified that he had not forgot the duty of a 
clergyman, and was very fervent in the Excrciſe of 
his own devotions. Juſt before the parties were 
turned off, Dr. Dodd whiſpered to the executioner. 
What he ſaid cannot be known; but it was ob- 
ſerved that the man had no ſooner driven away the 
cart, than he ran immediately under the gibbet, 
and took hold of the doctor's legs, as if to ſteady 
the body; and the unhappy man appeared to die 
without pain; but the groans, prayers, and tears, 
of thouſands attended his exit. 

Dr. Dodd was executed on the 27ch of June, 
1777 

Thus periſhed all that was mortal of William 
Dodd, doctor of divinity, late prebendary of Brecon, 
and chaplain in ordinary to his Majeſty. This 
man, with all his faults, was not without his vir- 
tues ; ; he was the promoter of many charities, and 
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the inſtitutor of ſome of them. The Magdalen 
hoſpital, the ſociety for the relic! o! poor debtors, 
as that for the recovery of perſons «pparently 
drowned, will, we iruſt, be perpetual monuments 
to his credit: but it is our duty not to coneeal or 
diſguiſe his faults, the principal of which appear 
to have been vanity, and a turn for extravagance, 
which ruined his circumſtances, and urged him tg 
commit the crime which colt him his life. 
Alter conviction, the exertions made to ſave Dr. 
Dodd were perhaps beyond all example in any 
country. The news-papers were filled with letters, 
and paragraphs in his favour. Individuals of all 
ranks and degrees exerted themſelves in his behalf: 
pariſh officers went, in mourning, from houſe to 


houſe, to procure ſubſcriptions to a petition to the 


king; and this petition, which, with the names, 
filled 23 ſheets of parchment, was actually preſent- 
ed. Even more than this: the lord mayor and 
common council went in a body to St. James's, to 
ſolicit mercy for the convict. But all this availed 
nothing: it was neceſſary to make an example of a 
man who had ſet but too bad an one to others; and 
who, from the faireſt proſpect of riſing to the 
higheſt honours of the church, ſunk to the loweſt 
degree of abaſement. 

Surely this tale will be a leſſon againſt extrava- 
cance, and will teach us to be content in the 


ſtation of life in which Providence hath placed us. 


The fate of this unhappy man furniſhes, likewiſe, 
the ſtrongeſt argument againſt the crime of for- 
gery; for if all the intereſt that was exerted to 
ſave Dr. Dodd could have no weight, no one here- 
after guilty of it ought to expect a pardon. If, 
then, any one ſhould be tempted ro the commiſſion 
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of it, let him reflect on this caſe ; let him, moral 
and religious conſiderations apart, ſtay the haſty 
hand, and let him retract the raſh reſolution. 
We ſhall conclude this narrative with an extract 
from an addreſs which Dr. Dodd wrote, after con- 
viction, to his fellow priſoners z; becauſe we deem it 


well worthy the public attention.—“ There is al- 


« ways,” ſays the doctor, a danger leſt men, 
« freſh from a trial in which life has been loft, 
* ſhould remember with reſentment and malignity 
e the proſecutor, the witneſſes, or the judges. 
* It is indeed ſcarcely poſhble, with all the pre- 
“ judices of an intereſt ſo weighty, and ſo affecting, 
« that the convid ſhould think otherwiſe than 
„ that he has been treated, in ſome part of the 
« proceſs, with unneceſſary ſeverity. In this opi- 
„ nion he is perhaps ſingular, and therefore pro- 
« bably miſtaken: but there is no time for diſ- 
« quiſition; we muſt try to find the ſhorteſt way 
„ to peace. It is eaſier to forgive than to reaſon 
right. He that has been injuriouſly or unneceſ- 
« farily harrafſed, has one opportunity more of 
« proving his ſincerity, by forgiving the wrong, 
« and praying for his enemy. 
« [t is the duty of a penitent to repair, as far 
« as he has the power, the injury he has done. 
* What we can do is commonly nothing more 
„than to leave the world an example of contri- 
% tion. On the dreadful day, when the ſentence 
& of the law has its full force, ſome will be found 
4% to have affected a ſhameleſs bravery, or negli- 
« gent intrepidity. Such is not the proper beha- 
** viour of a convicted criminal. To rejoice in 
„ tortures is the privilege of a martyr ; to meet 
death with intrepidity is the right only of in- 
| „ nocence, 
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nocence, if in any human being innocence could 
be found. Of him whoſe life is ſhortened by 
his crimes, the laſt duties are humility and ſelf- 
abaſement. We owe to God ſincere repentance; 
we owe to man the appearance of repentance, 
Men have died with a ſteadfaſt denial of crimes, 
of which it is very difficult to ſuppoſe them in- 


nocent. By what equivocation or reſerve they 


may have reconciled their conſciences to falſe- 
hood it is impoſhble to k now: but if they thought 


that, when they were to die, they paid their legal 
forfeit, and that the world had no farther de- 


mand upon them; that therefore they might, 
by keeping their own ſecrets, try to leave 
behind them a diſputable reputation; and that 
the falſhood was harmleſs becauſe none were 
injured ; they had very little confidered the 


nature of ſociety. One of the principal parts of 


national felicity ariſes from a wiſe and impartial 
adminiſtration of juſtice. Every man repoſes 


upon the tribunals of his country the ſtability 
of poſſeſſion, and the ſerenity of life. He there- 


fore who unjuſtly expoſes the courts of judica- 
ture to ſuſpicion, either of partiality or error, 


not only does an injury to thole who diſpenſe 


the laws, but diminiſhes the public confidence 
in the laws themſetves, and ſhakes the founda- 
tion of public tranquillity. 

For my own part, I confeſs, with deepeſt com- 
punction, the crime which has brought me to 
this place; and admit the juſtice of my fentence, 
while I am ſinking under its ſeverity.” 
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An authentic Account of James Hitt, otherwiſe 
JohN Hino, otherwiſe James HinD, other- 
wiſe Jamts AckSAN, commonly called Joan 


the PAIN TER, who was executed for letting 


fire to the Rope-houſe belonging to his PT" 
Dock Yard at Portſmouth. 


BOUT four o'clock in the afteraoon of the 
7th of December, 1776, a fire broke out in 
the Rope-bouſe of Portſmouth dock, which entire- 


1y conſumed that building. The * was Wholly 


attributed to accident ; but on the 15th of January 
the following diſcovery was made, which inconteſ- 
tably proved that the building kad been deſtroyed 


by deſign. 


Three men being employed in Ys hemp-houſe, 
they found a tin machine, ſomewhat reſembling a 
tea canniſter, and near the ſame ſpot a wooden box 
containing various kinds of combuttibles. This circum- 
ſtance being communicated to the commiſſioner of 
the dock, and circulated among the public, ſeveral 
vague and indefinite ſuſpicions fell upon a man 
who had been lorking about the dock-yard, whoſe 
ſurname was not known, but who had been diſtin- 
guiſhed by ihe appellation of John the Painter, 
and had been a journeyman to Mr, Golding, a 
Painter at Titchiteld. 

In confequerce of advertiſements in the News- 
papers, offering a reward of 30. for apprehend- 
ing John the Painter, he was ſecured a Odiham. 
On the 7th of Þ -brnary tne priſoner was examined 
at Sir John Ficiding's office in Bow-ſtreet, where 
Joun Baldwin, who had exerciſed the trade of a 

painter 


I #29 J 
painter in different parts of America, attended by 
the direction of Lord Temple, who imagined that 
the parties might know each other. Baldwin de- 


clared he had not the leaſt knowledge of the pri- 


ſoner, who then bowed to him, and ſoon after re- 
queſted that he would favour him with a viſit in 
New-priſon. Baldwin attended him in the after- 
noon, and on the following days till the 15th, and 
their converſations were on general ſubjects relat- 
ing to the affairs of America; but on the 15th, and 
the ſubſequent days till the 24th, the priſoner's diſ- 
courſe with Baldwin operated very materially to- 
wards his conviction, as it was brought in corro- 
boration of a variety of evidence on trial. He 
aſked Baldwin whether he was acquainted with Mr. 
Dean, and, being anſwered in the negative, ex- 
claimed, ** What not Mr. Dean, Silas Bein, em- 


« ployed by the congreſs? He is a fine fellow. I 
believe Benjamin Franklin is employed on the 


« ſame errand.” He ſaid he had taken a view of 
moſt of the dock yards and fortifications about 
England, the number of Ships in the navy, and ob- 
ſerved their weight of metal and their number of 
men, and had been to France two or three times 
to inform Silas Dean of his diſcoveries ; and that 
Dean gave him bills to the amount of zooF. and 
letters of recommendation to a merchant in the city, 
which he had burnt, leſt they ſhould lead to a diſ- 
covery. He informed Baldwin that he inſtructed a 
tin-man's apprentice at Canterbury to make him a 
tin canniſter, which he carried to Portſmouth, 
where he hired a lodging at one Mrs. Boxall's, and 


tried his preparations for ſetting fire to the dock 


yard. | "LEY A 1 6 
Alfter reconnting the manner of preparing 
matches and combuſtibles, he ſaid that on the 6th 
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of the preceding December he got into the- hemp- 
houſe, and having placed a candle in a wooden box 
and a tin canniſter over it, and ſprinkled turpentine 
over ſome of the hemp, he proceeded to the rope- 
houſe, where he placed' a bottle of turpentine a- 
mong a quantity of Jooſe hemp, which he ſprinkled 
with turpentine, and having laid matches, made of 
Paper painted over with powdered charcoal and 
gunpowder diluted with water, and other combuſ- 
tibles about the place, he returned to his lodgings. 
The next day he hired lodgings in two other houſes 
to which he intended to ſet fire, that the engines 


might not be all employed together i in quenching the 
conflagration at the dock. On this day he again 


went to the hemp-houſe, intending to ſet it on fire, 
which he however was unable to effect, owing to a hal f. 


penny- worth of common houſe matches * that he had 


bought not being ſufficiently dry. This diſappoint- 
meut, be ſaid, rendered him exceedingly uneaſy, 
and that he went trom the hemp-houſe to the rope- 
houſe, and ſet fire to the matches he had placed 
there. He ſaid his uneaſineſs was increaſed be- 
cauſe he could not return to the lodging where he 
had left a bundle containing an Ovid's Metamor- 
phoſes, a treatiſe on war and making fire works, a 
Juſtin, a piſtol, and a French paſſport, in which 
his real name was inſerted. 

When he had ſet fire to the rope-houſe he pro- 
ceeded towards London, deeply regretting his 


— ä th. 1 * 


* mY 
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* The matches he had formed for firing the combuſtibles 
were ſo contrived as to continue burning for twenty four hours; 
10 that by cutting them into proper lengths he provided for his 
eſcape, knowing tlie preciſe time when the fire would reach the 
combuſtibles, 


_ failure 
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failure in attempting to fire the other building, and 
was ſtrongly inclined to ſire into the windows of 
the woman who had ſold him the bad matches. 
He jumped into a eart, and gave the woman who 
drove it ſixpence, to induce her to drive quick; and, 
when he had paſſed the centinels, obſerved the fire 
to have made ſo rapid a progreſs, that the“ ele- 
«« ment ſeemed in a blaze.” About ten the next 
morning he arrived at Kingſton, where he remain- 
ed till the duſk of the evening, and proceeded to 
London in the ſtage. 

Soon after his arrival, he waited upon the gen- 
tleman in the city, and informed him of havin 
been under the neceſſity of burning the bills upon, 


and letters to, bim from Silas Dean. The gentle- 


man behaved to him with ſhyneſs, but appointed 
to meet him at a coffee-houſe. At the coffee-houſe 


the gentleman ſeemed to be doubtful as to the ſto- 


ry told by Ackſan, who therefore went away diſ- 

pleaſed, and as ſoon as he reached Hammerſmith 
wrote to the merchant, ſaying he was going to 
Briſtol, and that the © handy works“ he meant 


to perform there would be ſoon known to the pub- 
lic. 


Soon after his arrival at Briſtol, he ſet fire to ſe- 


veral houſes, which all were burning with great 
rapidity at one time, and the flames were not ex- 
tinguiſhed till damage was ſuſtained to the amount 
of fifteen thouſand pounds. He alfo ſet fire to 
combuſtibles that he had placed among a number 


of oil barrels upon the quay, but happily without 


effect. He related to Baldwin a great number of 
other circumſtances, which were confirmed by a 
variety of evidence on the trial. 

James Ruſſel produced a tin caſe and a wooden 
bor made to fit each other, containing combuſti- 


bles, 
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bles, which he ſwore he found in the hemp-houſe 
at Portſmouth, 

Willian Tench, apprentice to a tinman at Can- 
terbury, depoſed, that about a month or ſix weeks 
before Chriitmas he made the tin caſe produced by 
Ruſſel, by the order and under the immediate in- 
ſpection of che priſoner. 

Elizabeth Boxall ſwore that the priſoner lodged : 

at her houſe on the night preceding that on which 
the fire happened, and that in the morning ſhe 
perceived a violent ſmell of ſulphur, and going in- 
to the priſoner's room complained that ſhe was 
fearful he would ſet fire to her houſe ; that he left 
a bundle, which ſhe opened and found to contain 
a tin caſe ; and being ſhewn the canniſter produced 
by Ruſſel, ſhe believed it to be the ſame. 

Mrs. Cole ſwore that the priſoner took a lodging 
at her houſe, and left there a bundle * containing 
ſome books and other things, which ſhe delivered 
to Mr. Jeffrey, clerk to the commiſſionerof thedock. 

John Fiſher, ſervant to Mr. Tuck, tinman at 
Canterbury, depoſed, that about fix or ſeyen weeks 
before Chriſtmas the priſoner came to his maſter's 
ſhop, and gave orders for two tin caſes, but that, 
not being finiſhed at the time he had appointed to 
call for them, they were left on his maſter's hands. 
Fiſher produced one of the caſes, which was found 
to correſpond with that found in the hemp-houſe. 

William Baldy and William Weſton ſwore, that 
they ſaw and converſed with the priſoner in the 
hemp-houſe at Portſmouth on the * of Decem- 
ber. 


— 


— — 2 


* This bundle contained the books, the French paſſport, &c. 
which the piiſonct mentioned to Baldwin. 


Anne 
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Anne Hopkirs depoſed that about four, or half 
paſt tour, of the day on which the fire happened 
at Portſmouth-· dock, the priſoner overtook her near 
the Flying-bull at Coſham, and ſaying he was go- 
ing to Petersfield, and feared he ſhould be benight- 


ed, defired ſhe would allow him to ride part of 


the way in her cart, and gave her ſixpence in order 
that ſhe might drive quick; and that, when ſhe 
came within ſight of her hcufe, he leaped out of 
the cart, and took the road Lading to London. 
Anne Gentle ſwore, that on the day before the 
fire at Portſmouth the priſoner bought a half. pen- 
ny worth of matches at her ſhop on Portimonth 
Common; and John Hillingdon ſwore that, as far 


as he could judge from human probability, the 


priſoner was the man to whom he fold to ounces 
of ſpirits of turpentine, and a quarter of a pound 
of ſalt-petre, either three or four days before or 
after the 20th of November. 
Mary Biſhop depoſed, that ſome time between 
Michaelmas and Chriſtmas the priſoner came to her 
houſe in Canterbury, and aſked whether ſhe could 
procure a wooden thing to be made for him. Be— 
ing ſhewn the wooden box found with the tin caſe 
in the hemp houſe, ſhe ſaid ſhe ſaw a thing like it 
brought to the priſoner by Mr, Ormiſham's aps 
prentice, who was ſince dead. 
John Dobby, who apprehended the priſoner, 
declared that he found in his cuſtody the following 


articles; a ſnuff-box containing tinder, a ſmall. 


powder horn with gunpowder, a ftriking tinder- 
box primed, a phial half full of ſpirits of turpen— 
tine, a parcel of matches and ſome other things 
not of a ſuſpicious nature. 

Thomas Maſon, a painter near Briſtol, ſwore 


that the day after Chriſtmas day the priſoner came 
Vol. V. H h | to 
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to his honſe and aſked leave to grind a ſmall 
quantity of charcoal; that he directed him to his 
colour-ſtone, on which he worked about two hours 
in grinding a piece of charcoal about the ſize of 
two of his fingers. 

The bundle left by the priſoner at Mrs. Cole's 
was then produced; and the clerk informed the 


court that it contained a loaded piſtol, a French 


paſſport, and ſome books, the titles of which he 
read. 


The Court then informed the priſoner that 


the evidence againſt him was cloſed, and called 


upon him for his defence. He called no witneſ- 
ſes, but addreſſed the court two or three times, 
and propoſed ſome queſtions to Baldwin, but be 
ſaid nothing tending to invalidate the charge a- 
gainſt him. 

The judge then ſummed up the evidence in the 
moſt clear, circumſtantial, and candid manner that 
can be imagined ; and the jury pronounced him 
guilty ; in conſequence of which, the judge addreſ- 
ſed him in a manner truly pathetic, reminding him 
of the ſhocking cnormity of his crime, which was 
of ſuch a nature as would not admit the poſhbility 
of his ſentence being reverſed, and exhorting him 
to exert his utmoſt endeavours that the eternity he 
was to enter upon in a oy days might prove“ an 
&© eternity of bliſs inſte:d of miſery.” The priſo- 
ner ſaid he entertained no hopes of pardon, but 
cc was willing to die, more ſo than to live.” 

This malefactor was tried at Wincheſter-caſtle 
on Thurſday the 6th of March, 1777, before the 
right honourable Sir William Henry Aſhurſt, Knt. 
and Sir Beaumon Hotham, Knt. 

James Ackſan was exccuted at Portſmouth on 
the ioth of March, 1777. 
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During a reſidence of fome years in America, 
Ackſan imbibed principles incompatible with the 
intereſts of this country. His caſe affords a ſtrik- 
ing inſtance of the extravagant lengths to which 
people may be tranſported by party zeal. Not 


influence] by private malignancy, or avaricious 


motives, he formed the deſperate reſolution of com- 
mitting a crime of ſuch horrid enormity as not to 
admit the poſſiblity of any kind of aggravation ; and 
this reſolution he, in ſome degree, effected. Had 


his diabolical purpoſe been attended with the full 


ſucceſs he expected, long ere this Great Britain 
' would, in all probability, have loſt her national 
importance, and been reduced to a ſtate of the 
moſt abject ſlavery to foreign and deſpotic powers. 

Though Ackſan aimed ar involving every indi- 
vidual of theſe kingdoms in immediate and general 
deſtruction, chriſtian charity ſhould induce us to 


hope that he followed the advice of the learned 


judge in endeavouring to make the eternity that 
awaited him «© an eternity of bliſs inſtead of mi- 
« ſery.” 


' Particulars of the Examination, Commitment, and 


Trial, of DAVID Brown DIGNAN, who was 
convicted of a Fraud, and ſentenced to labour 
on the Thames. a 


N Wedneſday hs. 13th of March, 17775 
this offender was brought to the office in Bow- 
| ſtreet, when Mr. John Clark depoſed, that between 
the 18th'of June, and the 8th of July preceding, he 


paid the priſoner £ 1002 1 © as a gratuity for 
II h 2 inveſts 
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Inveſting him with the office of clerk of the minutes 
in his majeſty's cuſtom-houſe in Dublin ; that the 
abovementioned ſum was paid at different times 
in caſh and drafts; and that the drafts were duly 
honoured by the parties on whom they were drawn, 
Mr. Clark produced a ſtamped paper bearing the 
ſignature of lord Weymouth, and counterſigned 
Thomas Daw, which he depoſed to have received 
from the priſoner as a legal warrant appointing 
him to the office in queſtion. Mr. Daw proved 
that the ſignature of lord Weymouth and his own 
name were counterfeited ; ; and it evidently appear- 
ed that the ſeals had been taken from ſome inſtru— 
ment, and affixed to the pretended warrant. 

Dignan was charged with a ſimilar offence by 
Mr. Brown, from whom he obtained / 1000, un- 
der pretence of cauſing him to be appointed writer 
of the London Gazette. Mr. Brown produced 
a warrant bearing the ſimilar marks of impoſition 

with thoſe exhibited in the former charge: — this 
gentle man likewiſe produced a letter, given to him 
by the priſoner, ordering Mr. Harriſon, the 
printer of the Gazette, to act under the\ direction 
of Mr. Brown; and likewiſe an oath of qualificati- 
on taken by him in preſence of the priſoner. 
After a very deliberate conſideration of theſe 
circumſtances, the magiſtrates were of opinion 
that Dignan's offence was not within the deſcrip- 
tion of the laws reſpecting forgery : he was there- 
fore committed to Tothill-fields bridewell, to take 
his trial for the frauds. 

'The priſoner, by way of 4 ſaid that, on 
ſuſpicion of his having been guilty of high trea- 
ſon, his papers had been ſeized, and were in the 
poſſeſſion of Sir Alexander Leith ; adding that 
ſome writings among them would fully we, 

im 


E * 1 
him from the charges adduced againſt him. Sir 
Alexander ordered his trunk to be brought into 


the office, and all ſuch papers as were not conſidered 
as matter of evidence were returned to him. 


On the 5th of April, 1777, David Brown Dignan 


was indicted at Guildhall, Weſtminſter, for defraud- 


ing Mr. Clarke of £ 700, under pretence of 


appointing him clerk of the minutes in the cuſtom- 
houſe, at Dublin, by means of a forged warrant 
pretended to be figned by lord Weymouth and 


Mr. Daw. The evidence againſt him was in ſub- 


Nance what we have already related; and the jury 
found him guilry, without leaving the court. 


The magiſtrates heſitated a long time on what 


puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on ſo atrocious an 


offender ; and at length ſentenced him to work 


five years on the river Thames. | 

Dignan had carried on a fti]l more atrocious 
traffic than that for which he was convicted. Not 
long before he was detected, he called at the houſe 


of lord Suffolk, requeſting an interview on bu- 


ſineſs of an important nature. His lordſhip ad- 
mitted him to a private audience; when Mr. Dig- 
nan diſcloſed his purpoſe to the following effect: 


he ſaid that he had unhappily engaged in a conſpi- 


racy, with ſome gentlemen of rank and fortune, to 
ſhoot the King; and he had the audacity to menti- 


on the names of ſeveral gentlemen of rank and 
fortune, particularly the Duke of Richmond, the 


and Lee, &c. as being among the number of the 
conſpirators. 


Earl 8 and the Aldermen Sawbridge 


—— — 


—— — 


* Mr, Clark's charge was for { 1002 1 0; but ndjments 
are ſeldom laid to the full amount of the injury ſuſtained. 
He 
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He even went farther than this: he talked of 
he time and place where the ſuppoſed treaſonable 
conſultations were held. He pretended that the 
ſtings of conſcience had occaſioned a remorſe 
in his mind; and that he had made ſo ample a 
confeſſion, as the only atonement. in his power 
for having engaged in lo villainous a conſpiracy. 
Lord Suffolk with great prudence urged him to 
make oath of the particulars ; but this Dignan de- 
chned, ſaying “ that, as the ſcheme was not yet 

* ripe for execution, no inconvenience could 
c therefore enſue from the delay. The conſpira— 
* tors (he ſaid) were to meet that evening; and 
« the next morning he would wait on his lordſhip, 
* to give him information of cvery particular 
© which paflcd at the meeting.” 

Dignan returned to lord Suffolk at the appoint» 
ed time, when he was urged to make a full dif- 
cloſure of rhe aitair. He then deſired a procraſtina- 
tion of one day only; and ſaid that on the next 
he would ſwear to every particular he had relat- 
ed. 

Juftly ſuf picious that Dignan had no good in- 
tention, his lordſhip had employed perſons to 
watch his motions; but he was traced only to the 
ſtews of debauchery: and the gentlemen charged 
with the conſpiracy were likewiſe ſurrounded, un— 
known to themſelves, by a group of obſervers. 
From the characters of the gentlemen accuſed, 
and that of the accuſer, and from all the circum- 
ſtances that had paſſed, lord Suffolk was con— 
vinced that the former were totally innocent, and 
that the latter was a villain, When, therefore, 
Dignan waited on his lordſhip for the laſt time, 
the ſecretary was preſent. The ſcoundrel was 

I charged 
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charged with his baſeneſs in explicit terms. He 
appeared to be confounded; his voice faultered, 
he turned pale, and was evidently felf- convicted. 

On Wedneſday the 23d of April, 1777, Mr. 
Smith, governor of Tothill- felds bridewell, re- 
queſted the advice of the magiſtrates at Bow-ſtreet, 
as to the diſpoſal of Dignan. He ſaid he had re- 
ceived an order for removing the priſoner to the 
ballaſt-lighter, purſuant to the ſentence paſſed on 
him by the magiſtrates of Middleſex and Welt- 
minſter at the Guildhall ; but that the ſolicitor in 
a proſecution cognizable by the magiſtrates uſually 
preſiding at Hicks's Hall, had given him notice to 
detain the priſoner in cuſtody till an Habeas 
Corpus ſhould be procured to bring him for trial 

beſore the laſt mentioned. magiſtrates. The bench 

agreed in opinion, that as Tothill-fields bridewell 
was a county gaol, the Middleſex magiſtrates would 
have been juſtifiable i inclaiming the appearance of the 
priſoner without the authority of an Habeas Cor- 
pus; and they commiſſioned Mr. Smith to remove 
Dignan on thefirſt opportunity. 

Mr. Smith {aid that on the fame evening or the 
next morning he would endeavour to get rid of 
ſuch a troubleſome gueſt, who had ſuggeſted a 
variety of ſtratagems to obtain his liberty; adding, 
that on the Saturday morning preceding he had offer- 
ed to bribe an attendant in the priſon with a bank 
note of ten pounds, to favour his eſcape in a large 
cheſt. 

No time was now loſt in conveying Dignan on 
board the ballaſt-lighter. Being poſſeſſed of 
plenty of money, and having high notions of gen- 
tility, he went ro Woolwich in a poſt-chaiſe, with 
his Negro-ſervant behind, expecting that his mo- 
ney would procure every indulgence i in his favour, 


and 
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and that his ſervant would be ſtill admitted to at- 
tend him; but in this he was egregiouſly miſtaken; 
E the keepers of the lighter would not permit the 
Negro to come on board; and Dignan was imme- 
diately put to the duty of the wheelbarrow. 

On Monday the 5th of May Dignan ſent a 
forged draft for go. for acceptance to Mr. 
Drummond, Banker, at Charing-croſs, who, diſ- 
covering the impoſition, carried the publiſhers be- 
fore Sir John Fielding ; but they were-diſcharged; 
and it was intended to procure an Habeas Corpus 
to remove Dignan to London for examination. 

This plan, however, was ſoon ſeen through; 
for on conſideration it ſeemed evident that Dig— 
nan, by ſending the forged draft from on board 
the lighter, preferred death to his ſituation *; ſo 
that no farther ſteps were taken in the affair; and 
Mr. i*ignan yet 4 remains a victim to the equita- 
ble laws of his country. 

'This man had been genteelly born and educated; 
and his vices, his contrivances, his unwarrantable 
artifices alone, reduced him to a ſituation which 
the meaneſt beggar would not envy —lt is unne- 
ceſſary to caution our young readers from treading 
in his ſteps; becauſe whoever ſhould do ſo would 
infallibly meet with the moſt diſgraceful puniſh- 
ment, and general deteſtation. 


* 


—— 


* Is not this a kind of proof of the excellence of the plan 
for puniſhment by ballaſt-heaving ? 
+ Io March 1779. 
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An Account of the Trial of RALPH CurrER, who 
was charged with having commuted a Rape, 
and acquitted. | 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in Sep- 
A tember, 1777, Ralph Cutler was indicted 
for committing a rape on Mary the wife of T homas 
Bradley, on the 16th of July preceding, 

Mrs. Bradley lived in Red Lion Alley, Cow- 
croſs : her huſband was what ſhe called an auc- 
tioneer and appraiſer ; but his principal bufineſs 
was keeping poſſeſſion of eſfects in houſes under 
commiſſions of bankrupt. 

Mrs. Bradley uſed to frequent the Merlin's 


Cave, a reputable public houſe in Spa- fields, 


Clerkenwell, where, as it appears, ſhe became 


acquainted with Mr. Cutler; and it is probable 


that their connexion was of a very intimate kind. 

Mrs. Bradley ſpent the evening of the 15th of 
July at Merlin's Cave, where after ſuppipg with 
ſome company in the garden, the went into the 
houſe, at the requeſt of Cutler (as ſhe ſays), to 
hear ſome women ſing. The company went away 
about half paſt twelve; and all of them parted at 
the Cold-bath in Cold-bath-fields, except one 
lady, who went with Mr. Cutler aud Mrs. Bradley 
to Brook-ſtreet; Holborn, where ſhe likewiſe leir 


them. Cutler now aſked Mrs. Bradley to drink a 
glaſs of wine: ſhe retuſed ; but they went to her 


houſe, out of their regular road near half a mile: 
he followed her into the houſe; and a woman, 
who was attending Mrs. Bradley's children, then 
went away, and left the parties together. 

Mrs. Bradley depoſed, that, when the woman 
was gone, e effected his purpoſe, by commit- 
, Vol. V 11 ting 
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ting an abſolute rape on her in the kitchen; that 
ſhe threatened to acquaint her huſband with what 
had paſſed, and inſiſted on his going out of the 
houſe immediately; that in the interim two of her 
children being crying in the bed, ſhe went up to 
them, but then coming down, ſhe went up again 
with ſome drink which Cutler adviſed her to give 
to the children. Cutler followed her *, locked 
the door, and a ſecond time committed the fact 
for which he was indicted. | 

She further depoſed, that he inſiſted with an 
oath, that ſhe ſhould go to bed, and helped to un- 
dreſs her; that he lay an hour and an half in the 
bed, and then went down ſtairs, and the thought 
he was going away ; that ſhe went down after- 
wards, found him in the kitchen, and informed 
him that ſhe would acquaint her huſband how ill 
ſhe had been treated. e 

On the following morning, Mr. Hamley, a re- 
lation of her huſband, called on her; but what 
was preſumed to paſs on this viſit will beſt appear 
from an abſtract of Hamley's evidence on the 
trial. 5 | 

| He depoſed in ſubſtance, that he called on Mrs. 
Bradley on the 16th of July; that ſhe ſaid ſhe was 
not well, but deſired him to ſtay, as ſhe had ſome- 
thing particular to communicate. She told him 
ſhe had becn at Merlin's Cave on the preceding 
evening, and mentioned her company; told him 
that Cutler came home with her againſt her re- 
monſtrances to the contrary, and that he perpe- 
trated the fact as abovementioned. That Hamley 


9 


2 


* We muſt remember that this is her evidence, We ſhall ſee 


te Id 


how far it was credited. 


told her“ if ſhe would defer going to her huſband 
„till the afternoon, he ſhould be glad to meet her 
* on Blackfriars— bridge, and take a walk into St. 
„George's Fields.” They met accordingly. Ham- 
ley ſaid his motive was * to tee, if pothble, whe- 
ether there had been any intimacy before;“ that 
he aſked her whether they had ever been together 
before, but that ſhe declared ſhe had been- inno- 
cent from-firſt to laſt, 

Hamley and Mrs. Bradley wok a walk to 
John o'Grote's houſe *, in St. George's Fields, 
whence they returned to London; and Hamley 
then leaving her, called at her houſe about nine 
o'clock the ſame evening, to ſee if Cutler was in 
her company ; but no Mr. Cutler was to be 
tound. 

The priſoner declaring that he left his defence 
to his counſel, Caroline Taylor, who uſed to ſell 
fruit at Merlin's Cave in the ſummer, depoſed, that 
ſhe knew the proſecutrix, and had attended her as 
a nurſe to her child ; that Mrs. Bradley came to 
the Cave the evening after the rape was ſuppoſed 
to have been committed, and aſked her (Taylor) 
if ſhe had ſeen Mr. Cutler. 

This witneſs depoſed that Mrs. Bradley was a fa- 
mous ſkittle-player ; that ſhe had frequently ſeen 
her and Cutler play together ; and that ſhe would 
challenge any one to play at ſkittles. | 

This witneſs depoſed, that Mr. Hamley fre- 
quently viſited Mrs, Bradley, and that he ſome- 
times ſtaid till late hours; and that a Mr. Robin- 
ſon had flept in the houſe a whole night, in Mr. 
Bradley's abſence. _ aſked if ſhe thought 


| ** A public-houſe, famous 65 felling ale, | 
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Mrs. Bradley a modeſt or immodeſt woman, ſhe re. 
plied, “ {he cannot be very modeſt, when at all 
times ſhe would go out and come home at all 
„ hours when I was there, and ſometimes very 

* much in liquor.” 

It was enquired if ſhe had ſeen her with other 
men beſides her huſband. Her reply was, Yes, 
„that i have, divers of times, when her huſband 

« was not at home at all, and men have laid in the 
* houſe when he was not at home.“ Being far- 
ther asked if ſhe thought Mrs. Bradley an immo- 
deſt woman, ſhe anſwered I don't know what 
« you call a modeſt woman, if you call that one.” 

Sarah Cooke, who had been ſervant at Merlin's 

Caye, proved that Mrs. Bradley called ac the houſe 
on the evening after the preſumed rape, and en- 
quired for Cutler, who, ſhe ſaid, had promiſed to 
meet her there. 

Mr. John Bates gave evidence till more conclu- 
five againſt the character of the proſecutrix. Being 
asked if he remembered, when he was in the room 
in the evening with Br adley and Cutler, that the 
former laid a wager about any thing, he replied 
in the following terms; © No; but I remember 
another circumſtance which is rather more ſingu- 
* lar; this was, Cutler was-asked to ſing a ſong, 
* which he frequently did; fo he begins and ſings 
* a bit; by G— (fays he) I can neither ing nor do 

any thing elſe: — ſhe took notice of it; ſhe goes 
out, and takes him with her into the paſſage be- 
tween the two rooms, and ſhe comes in again, 

« and ſaid that Mr, Cutler was fineable for what 
© he had aid“ 

Mr. Bates farther ſaid, that rhe company deſired 
the ladies, who were four in number, to withdraw, 
to bring 1 in the verdiet, and that they retired into 
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another room. On their return a foreman was fix+ 
ed on; and Mrs. Bradley was this foreman, who 
delivered a verdict that Mr. Cutler was fineable a 
bottle of ale; and the ale was called for, and he 
paid for it, becauſe he was not incapable.” 


This cauſe was tried before Mr. juſtice Gould, 


who, after Mr. Bates had given his teſtimony, ſaid, 
Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard this evi- 
* dence fo far; if you deſire it, I ſhall ſum up the 
evidence.“ — The jury replied, ** We will not 
„trouble your lordſhip, we are very well ſatisſied, 
„ and immediately acquitted the priſoner.” 

The writer of this well remembers that, when 
the charge was firſt made againſt Cutler before the 
magiſtrates in Bow-ſtreet, no perſon gave credit to 
the teſtimony of Mrs. Bradley; but, as the charge 
was poſitive, the magiſtrates were under the neceſ- 
ſity of committing Mr. Cutler. 

The iſſue of the trial ſeems to prove, that the ju- 
ry had good ſenſe enough to diſtinguiſh between a 
criminal intimacy with the wife of another man, 

and the perpctration of ſo horrid a crime as a rape. 


Mr. Bradley had for ſome time a confidence in 


the innocence of his wife: and perhaps it would 


have been happier for all parties it that confidence 


had been well-founded. 

From this tale let it be learnt, that fidelity to the 
marriage-bed is one of the firſt duties of thole who 
are bound together by one of the moſt ſacred of all 


% 


bonds; a bond feunded equally in nature, in ſound 


policy, in reaſon, and in religion. 

The man and woman, who, united in wedlock, 

deſert each other, who make ſeparate intereſts, and 

ſeek to he happy independent of the origmal ob- 

ject of their choice, generally bring down miſery 
On 
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on their own heads, becoming wretched by the 
very means they ſeek to make themſeves PPT 


Account of the Trial of Mr. JohN HARRISON, 
who was convicted of Forgery, but afterwards 
received His Majeſty's Pardon. 


R. Harriſon was accountant to the London 
aſlurance corporation; and it was his pecu- 
liar misfortune to be acquainted with a Mr. Angus 
Mackey, a merchant in the city in an exten- 
ſive way of trade, who, by urgent ſolicitations, 
prevailed upon the unſuſpecting and good-natured 
man to lend him ſeveral ſums belonging to the 


company, ſolemnly promiſing to return the money 


before he would have occaſion to make up his ac- 
counts. 

When the time appointed for the firſt payment 
arrived, inſtead of returning what he had already 
got into his poſſeſſion, Mackey urged Harriſon for 
a further ſupply, aſſuring him that he was in dai- 
ly expectation of remittances, on the receipt of 
which he would return the whole ſum that Harri- 
ſon was deficient in his account with the company ; 
adding that, if he met with a refuſal, he muſt in- 
evitably ſtop payment, which would neceſſarily oc- 
caſion an expoſure of Harriſon's violation of the 
truſt repoſed in him by the company. 

In this manner was the unfortunate man amuſed 
for ſeveral months, during which time he ſupplied 
Mackey with different ſums, amounting in the 
whole to £.7550; and, to prevent detection, he in- 
ſerted figures in the book containing the account 

| between 
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between the bank of England and the London aſſu- 
rance company, ſo that the bank appeared to be 
debtor for J. 7550 more than had been paid 
there. 

He ſent a clerk with C. 210 to the bank; and, 
when the book was returned to him, he put a fi- 
gure of 3 before the 2, which made the ſum ap- 
pear . 3000 more than was really paid; and ſimi- 
lar alterations were made in other Parts of the 
book. 

A committee of the company being appointed 
to meet on Wedneſday the gth of July, 1777, Mr. 
Harriſon mentioned the circumſtance to Mackey, 


and told him that he muſt be utterly ruined unleſs 


the deficiency in the company's caſh was made 


good before that day: but, notwithſtanding the 
life and reputation of his generous and imprudent 


friend were at ſtake, he neglected to return the 
money. Des: 

About eleven in the forenoon of the day on 
which the committee was to be held, Harriſon 
placed ſeveral account- books on the table of the 
committee- room, and had ſome converſation with 
Alexander Aubert, Eſquire, the deputy-governor. 
When the committee was about to be opened, 
Harriſon abſconded; and, in about ten minutes af- 
ter, the following letter was Ieceived by Mr. 
George Hall, ſecretary to _ company : 


“Dear Sir, 


] am diſtreſſed beyond 3 bovis for- 
« feited every thing that is dear to me, by an act 
„f kindneſs to a friend who has deceived me: in- 


« cloſed is a ſtate of my account with the company, 


« which tortures my very foul to think of it. I 


5 ** know | 
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* know the treaſury will not forgive me, therefore 
* don't care what becomes of me, as I dare not ſee 


* them any more. God Almighty knows what 
* will become of me, or where I ſhall fly for ſuc- 


„ cour : indeed, Mr. Hall, I am one of the moſt mi- 


* ſerable wretches living, but I have betrayed my 
* truſt, for which I never can forgive myſelf. 
„When! parted with the money, it was but for a 
* few days, or I would ſooner have died than have 

* parted with it; but, alas! I ſhall now ſeverely 
* pay by ſuffering myſelf to be drawn in to ſerve a 
« friend, who knew it was not my own, and ſaw 
« the diſtreſs of mind it coſt me when I did it. 
6 Pleaſe to preſent my humble duty to the gentle- 
men; tell them I can meet any death after this, 
* ſooner than I can ſee them again, and am deter- 
“ mined not to ſurvive the ſhame: I am, dear fir, 
* a loſt, unhappy being; I am ſo bewildered, that I 
„ ſcarce know what I am doing, but believe the in- 
„ cloſed account is not right, as I don't recollect 
* that I am any way ſhort of caſh; but in truth 
« 1 am not myſelf, | 
e 


When Harriſon abſconded, he left upwards of 
L. 1900 in his deſk, and among his papers were 
found ſecurities on behalf of the company to a 
great amount, beſides a bond given to him by Mac- 


key for {.7550. | 
Notice being given at the office that Harriſon 


was at a friend's honſe at Wapping, Mr. Aubert 


went there in the evening, and found him in a 
ſtate of mind little ſhort of diſtraction. Mackey's 
bond was produced by Mr. Aubert, and Harriſon _ 
aſſigned it over to him as a ſecurity on behalf of 
the company. He accompanied Mr, Aubert to the 
office, 
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office, where two perſons were ordered to attend 


him and prevent his putting an end to his life, 


which there was ſufficient reaſon to ſuppoſe he 
would attempt; and the next morning he was ta- 


ken before Sir John Fielding, who committed him 
to Tothill-fields bridewell. He was re-examined 


the following Wedneſday, and committed to New- 


gate in preparation for his trial. 

Harriſon was tried at the Old Bailey in the Sep- 
tember ſeſſions, 1777, on an indictment for forge- 
ry, conſiſting of twenty-four counts, on twelve of 


which the jury pronounced him puilty. The pri- 


ſoner's counſel objected to judgment being paſſed, 


on account of a ſuppoſed inaccuracy in the indict- 


ment, and the matter was left to be argued by the 


judges. DEE 

Having remained in Newgate ſome months after 
his trial, Mr. Harriſon petitioned for the judges to 
meet; and that he might be heard by counſel. He 
was adviſed by an Aluffrious perſonage to wzive the 
plea on which his petition was founded, and in con- 
ſequence thereof the petition was immediately with- 


drawn. In a few days a meſſenger carte to New- 


gate, and delivered Mr. Harriſon the agreeable news 
that his Majeſty had been graciouſly pleaſed to grant 
him an unconditional pardon ; and the ſame evening 
an order was delivered to Mr. Akerman for his im- 
mediate enlargement. Es 
Mr. Harriſon was bronght up in a merchant's 
counting-houſe, and ſoon after the expiration of his 
2pprenticeſhip he began buſineſs on his own ac- 
count, and had a lime and a coal wharf at Lime- 
heulte, where he carried on an extenſive trade; but 
failing in that buſineſs, he engaged himſelf as a clerk 
to Mr. Smithen, previous to that gentleman's un- 
dertaking to conſtruc the Eddiſton light-houſe, and 
K Vol. V. | K K | 
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was entruſted with the care and management of all 
the money employed in that important work. His 

conduct under Mr. Smithen was in every reſpect un- 
exceptionable; and that gentleman and many other 
reſpectable perſons uſed their intereſt to procure 
him the office of accountant to the London aſſur- 
ance company, in whoſe ſervice he would in all 


Probability have continued till his death, but for 
his unbappy connexion with Mackey. 


Harriſon had been accountant to the London aſ- 


ſurance company nineteen years and a half, when 


it was diſcovered that he had betrayed the confi- 
dence repoſed in him; and till that period his cha- 
racter was without a blemiſh, and he was held in 
the higheſt eſteem by all his acquaintance. 

It is beyond diſpute that Harriſon entertained not 
the leaſt intention to defraud, and that he meant t) 
replace the money. He is ſtill living, and finds the 


loſs of a handſome income, reputation, and health 


(which, was greatly impaired during his confine- 
ment) a ſevere puniſhment for one act of indiſcre- 
tion in which all the misfortunes of his life have 
their origin. 
May che caſe of this man prove a warning to 
others who are employed 1 in offices of truſt. Let 
them remember, that in ſuch men as can be guilty 
of perſuading them to violate the confidence re- 
poſed in them no reliance can with ſafety be pla- 
ced ; that if they once give reaſon for an impeach- 
ment of their integrity, they will be conſtantly un- 
der the tormenting apprehenſions of a diſcovery, 


which, if they happen to eſcape an ignominious 


death, will reduce them to poyerty and diſgrace. 
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An Account of the Trial and Execu ion of the 
Reverend BENJAMIN RUSSEN, who was hanged 
for committing a Rape. 


HIS man was maſter of the ſubſcription cha- 
rity-ſchool at Bethnal-green, in which had 
been bred up a poor girl named Anne Mayne. 

At the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in October 
1777, Renjamin Ruſſen, clerk, was indicted for 
having commitred a rape on the ſaid Anne Mayne 
on the 18th of June preceding. The girl depoſed, 
that when Mrs. Ruſſen lay-in, the priſoner deſired 
that ſhe (Mayne) might ſtay below ſtairs with him, 
while he went to ſleep after dinner, leſt he ſhould 
fall into the fire; and that he took this opportunity 
to perpetrate the fact with which he was charged, 
and, after it was committed ſaid that if ſhe told her 
mother, ſiſter, or any body of 1 ity he would flog her 
ſeverely. 

She proved a ſecond commiſſion of a ſimilar fact, 

during which he looked out at the door, in appre- 
henſion that ſomebody was coming; but this did not 
happen to be the caſe. It appeared, likewiſe, that 
the crime was committed a third time; but it would 
be indelicate in the higheſt degree to recount the 
particulars of a fa& of this nature. 

A ſurgeon, who was preſent when Mr. Ruſlen was 
carried before Juſtice Wilmot, depoſed that, on ex- 


amination of the girl, he did not diſcover that any 


abſolute violence had been committed. 
There were three other indictments againſt Ruſ- 
ſen of a ſimilar nature, but he was acquitted of them 


all. He now proceeded to call ſeveral perſons to 


his character, who ſpoke well of him as far as they 


knew, 
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In his defence he denied the fact, and pleaded the 
malice of his enemies, who, he ſaid, had charged 
him with thoſe offences to deprive him of his place. 
He urged the fayourable repreſentation of the ſur- 
geon, who had ſworn that the child had not been 
materially injured ; and inſiſted that the time the 


fact was charged to have been committed he was ſo 


ill as to keep his chamber. 
By endeavouring to prove this he proved too 


much; for the witneſs ſwore that he kept his 


chamber two months ſueceſſively, contrary to the 


tenor of all the other witneſſes; fo that the jury 


were induced to think that he had not kept his 
chamber even one month. 

The counſel for the priſoner laboured hard to 
adduce ſome proofs of his innocence; but the jury 
brought 1 in a verdi& that the priſoner was guilty, 
in conſequence of which he received ſentence of 
1 | 

After convition, the behaviour of Mr. Ruſſen f 
was excecdingly proper for a man in his unhappy 
ſituation. No very c»traordinary exertions were 
made to obtain a parc.on for him, becauſe it was 


preſumed it would not have been granted. 


On the morning of execution Mr. Ruſſen was 
taken irom Newgate to Tyburn in a mourning- 
coach. Juſt before he left the priſon, ſeeing a 
number of people about him, he made uſe of this 
empharica! e Stand clear, look to your- 
« telves; | am the firſt Hypocrite in Sion.“ The 
parting feene between himſelf and his fon was ex- 


tremely affecting. 


He was attended in the coach by the Ordinary 
of Newgate, the Reverend Mr. Hughes, a ſheriff's 


oſlicer, and an undertaker who had engaged to 


take care of the funeral. 
At 
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At che place of execution Ruſſen ſeemed to have 
a proper ſenſe of his paſt wicked life; but in re- 
7 8 to the crime for which he ſuffered, he thought 

imſelf ill-rreated, as he always afferted that he 
had never been guilty of a rape, though he acknow- 
ledged, a day or two before his death, that he had 
taken liberties with the child which were highly un- 
becoming. Previous to the prayers commonly made 
at the place of execution, he made a long extem- 
pore prayer, and earneſtly exhorted the ſurround- 
ing multitude o take warning by his fate. He 
likewiſe cenfured the indecency of the people who 
ſtood near the gallows with their hats on, and with 
apparent unconcern, during the time of prayer; 
and obſerved, that the place where unhappy vic- 
tims are to ſufter the ſentence of the law ſhould be 
held as ſacred as a church. He therefore requeſted 
the ſpectators to be uncovered, and to join in their 
ſupplications for him to Almighty God; which ac- 
cordingly ſeveral of them complied with; and after 
having prayed for his wife and helpleſs children, he 
once more recommended his foul to the mercy of 
God, and was then launched 1nto eternity. 

On the way to execution the mob inſulted Ruſſen, 
but the propriety of his behaviour at the fatal tree 
had an evident effect on the ſpectators; and when 
his body was cut down, it was put into a hearſe, aud 

delivered to his friends for interment. 

Benjamin Ruſſen was executed at Tyburn on the 
12th of December, 1777. | 

Ic is with pain that the pen of delicacy touches a 
ſubject of this nature; and this pain is increaſed, 
when we conſider that the object of our remarks 
was in a line of life that ought to have induced kim 
to ſer the belt example to others. A clergyman 
who is a ſchoolmaſter is bound by a double tie to 


exhibit 
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exhibit every mark of his attention to the duties of 
religion and, morality; and, when he fails of this 
duty, his example is preſumed to have a worſe in- 
fluence than that of a man in another line of life. 

Mr. Ruſſen had a wife and ſix children, which 
was no ſlight aggravation of his crime. Soon after 
his execution, ſome benevolent gentlemen cauſed 
advertiſements to be inſerted in the news- papers, 
ſoliciting charity for the unhappy widow, to enable 
her to get into ſome way of buſineſs. How far this 
ſucceeded is uncertain ; but ſome ſubſcriptions were 

raiſed for their immediate uſe. 

From this fad tale the neceſſity of keeping a con- 
ſtant guard over our paſſions is obviouſly enforced ; | 
and we hope thoſe may be actuated by it, on whom 


the ſuperior obligations of religion might fail to 
have their proper weight. 


A compleat Account of the Life, Trial, Convitiion, 


and Execution, of THomas SHERWOOD, who ſut- 
fered for F orgery. 


Romas Sazawood: was the fon of very wor- 
thy and reſpectable parents, and born at Neu- 
bury in Berkſhire about the year 1733. From his 
fancy till he attained the age of fourteen years, 
he was diſtinguiſhed by the gentleneſs of his diſpo- 

ſition, and the complacency of his manners. 

At the age above-mentioned he was ſent to Lon- 
don, and apprenticed to Mr. Sanderſon, a ſaleſman 
in Houndſditch. He ſerved his time with a degree 


of diligence and fidelity, that ſhould furniſh an ex- 
ample to other ſervants. 


After 
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After his time was expired he ſucceeded his 
maſter in the buſineſs, which he carried on with 
the higheſt degree of reputation till within a year 
of the time of his fatal exit, Perhaps Mr. Sher- 
wood thought himſelf ſure of continued ſucceſs ; 


for he embarked in a ſcheme of building, which 


involved him in diſtreſs, and led, with certain and 
rapid ſteps, to his ruin. 

A commiſſion of bankrupt being iſſued againſt 
Mr. Sherwood in the beginning of December, 
1777, he 'abſconded; and went to Dover, with a 
view of eſcaping to France, conſcious, as it was 
preſumed, that his papers would lead to a diſco- 
very of the forgery : but a deſcription of his per- 
ſon having been given at Sir John Fielding's office, 


he was followed to Dover by Mr. Clarke, who met 


with him waiting for the ſailing of a veſſel, and brought 
him to town on the 22d of the month, and he was 
committed, after a private examination, 

On the 27th he was re- examined before Sir John 
Fielding, when it ſeemed to appear that, by means 
of a forged letter of attorney in the joint names 
of the Reverend Meſſrs. Myonnet and French, he 
had ſold out ſtock in the three per cent. bank con- 
ſolidated annuities, to the amount of 700./. and in 
the ſouth ſea houſe 800 J. under the ſame forged 
power. Some other circumſtances aroſe in the 
_ courſe of this examination, which will more ful] 
appear in the following narrative of his trial. 

Sherwood being committed to Newgate, was in- 
dicted at the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in 
February, 1778, for feloniouſly forging and coun- 
terfeiting a deed with the names of John Myon- 
net, D. D. and James French, thereunto ſubſcrib- 
ed, purporting to be a letter of attorney, bearing 
date the 3d day of April, 1777, &c. 


7 | As 
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As we have not had an opportunity in the courſe 
of this work, of recording an inſtrument of this 


kind, we give the following as a ſpecimen ;—a ſpe- 


cimen rot to be copied, but avoided, 

„Know all men, by theſe preſents, that we, 
« the Reverend John Myonner, of Coney-court, 
„ Gray's-Inn, D. D. and the Reverend James 
* French, of Bow, do make, conſtitate, and ap- 
point, Thomas Sherwood, of Houndſditch, Dra- 
« per, our true and lawful attorney, for us, in our 
* names, and on our behalf, to ſell, aſſign, and 


„transfer, all, or any part of ſeven hundred 
66 


* the capital, or joint ſtock of three per cent. an- 


e nuities, erected by an act- of parliament of the 


«C 
66 


« ſeveral annuities therein mentioned, into ſeveral 


&« joint-ſtocks of annuities, transferrable at the bank 
„of England, to be charged on the ſinking fund, 
« and by ſeveral ſubſequent acts; alſo. to receive 
« the conſideration money, and give a receipt, or 
* reccipts, for the ſame ; and to do all lawful acts 


« -cquiſite for effecting the premiſes; hereby rati- 
fying and confirming all that our ſaid attorney 


* ſhall do therein, by virtue thereof. In witneſs 
** whereof we have hereunto ſet our hands and ſeals, 


« the 3d day of April, in the year of our Lord one 


« thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy- ſeven. 


John Myonnet, D. D. (L. S 
James French, (L. 8 


« firſt duly ſtamped) 3 in the preſence of us, 
« Thomas Hewlett, Saleſman, Houndfditch. 


« Francis Sherwood, Saleſman! Hound.” * 


Tr, 


pounds; being all our joint intereſt, or ſhare, in 


25th. year of the reign of his Majefty King 
George II. intitled, an act for converting the 


Signed, ſeated, and delivered (the paper being 


E 
Mr. Silveſter, of counſel ſor the proſecution, 
having opened the indictment, Counſellor Wallace 
proceeded, and enlarged on the buſineſs, ſtating to 


the jury, that the priſoner married the daughter of 


a Mr. Thomas Hewlett, who lived at Weſtham, in 
Eſſex; that, in the year 1768, Mr. Hewlett having 
agreed on a marriage with a Mrs. Drathgate, and 
ſhe being poſſeſſed of conſolidated three per cent. 


annuities, and alſo three per cent. reduced annui- 


ties, it was agreed, previous to the marriage, that 
ber intereſts in theſe ſtocks ſhould be ſertled upon 
certain truſts, and conveyed to Dr. Myonnet and 
Mr. French, as truſtees. 

Mrs. Drathgate having conveyed the ſaid ſtock 
in truſt to the gentlemen above-mentioned, the 
marriage took place; and the truſtees afterwards 
made out a letter of attorney, to enable Mr. Sher- 
wood to receive the dividends, and to apply it to 
the uſe of the truſts. 

Mr. Hewlett dying about three years before Sber⸗ 
wood's misfortunes, The latter received the dividends 
for the uſe of the widow. At length, to accommo- 
date Mr. Sherwood, ſhe agreed to fell out the redu- 
ced annuities; and the two truſtees executed a let- 
ter of attorney, to enable him ſo to do. When 
Sherwood became a bankrupt, ſuſpicions aroſe that 
he had likewiſe fold out the conſolidated bank an- 
nuities; and when Mr. French enquired at the 
bank, he found that the ſaid annuities had been 
transferred. 

It appeared that the priſoner had applied to Mr, 
Neſbit, a broker, to ſell the ſtock under the forged 
letter of attorney; aud that the ſub{-ribing witneſſes 


were Thomas Hewlett, Saleſman, of Hound ſditch, 


and Francis Sherwood, Saleſman, of Houndfditch. 
Vol. V. LI How 
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How theſe ſubſcriptions were obtained to the lette 
of attorney will hereafter appear. 
The fact is this: the ſubſcribers were both of 


them related to, and lived with, the priſoner, who 


deſired them to ſet their names as witneſſes to the 
letter of attorney, though in truth they had nei- 
ther of them ſeen it executed by Dr. Myonnet or 
Mr. French. There is not the leaſt probability 
that the ſubſcribers believed they were doing a 
wrong thing; they figned it as a matter of courſe. 
The transferring of the ſtock was proved by 


Mr. Stonehouſe, an accountant at the 3 Mr. 


Neſbit, the Stock-broker, proved the ſelling it, 
and paying the money to Mr. Sherwood; and 
likewiſe proved that he ſaw the priſoner make the 
transfer; and the inſtrument, being produced, was 
proved to be that under which Mr. Sherwood att- 
ed as attorney. 

The counſel for the crown calling for the evi- 
dence of the rey. Mr. French, the priſoner's coun- 
ſe] objected to his examination, as he was an inte- 

reſted witneſs; on which Mr. Robert Lewin, ſe— 
eretary to the bank, began to read from the mi- 


nute-book of the court of directors as follows: 


“% At a court of directors, at the bank, on Thurſ- 


% day the 15th of January, 1778, Mr. Governor 


c acquainted the court that — 
Here the priſoner's counſel objected to the read- 
ing the minute, as it was intended to be read for 
the purpoſe of ſhewing that Mr. French was a diſin- 
tereſted witneſs, by praving that the court of di- 
rectors had replaced the ſtock, fo that it was indit- 
ferent to Mr. French whether the inſtrument was 
valid, or a forged one. 
This objection was over-ruled by the court, on 
the principle, that, if the priſoner ſhould be 9 
| | 0 


n 
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of the forgery, the bank could never have the 
money back again, and therefore the company 
were in the ſtrongeſt degree proving againſt "Oy 
own intereſts. 

On this Mr, Lewin proceeded to read the remain- 
der of the minute, in the following words — ** that 
the committee of treaſury have power to make good 
* tothe ſaid Dr. Myonnet and the reverend Mr. 


« French the ſaid ſum of 700. conſolidated three 


per cent. annuities.” 

There was a variety of concurrent evidence un- 
happily combining to prove the guilt of the priſo— 
ner, who, being aſked if he would fay any thing 
in his defence, replied I refer it to my counſel.” 

On this his advocate ſaid, I wiſh him to be in- 
formed that the counſel cannot ſpeak for him. 
„If Mr. Sherwood will urge what he has to ſay 
* for himſelf, if that furniſhes a hint for his 
« counſel, they will purſue it.“ 

The priſoner then ſpoke as. follows. The 
« power of attorney for felling 700g. three per 
„cent. reduced annuities, was ſigned by Mr, 
French at a butcher's ſhop in Whitechapel ; 


„there was nobody preſent but him and me at 
„ the time he ſigned: that upon reading it over, 


« he ſaid zhis ſhould be witneſſed at the time of 
& ſigning. I told him 1 ſuppoſed that was nothing 
but matter of form; I would get it ſigned; he 
„ ſaid nothing more, and departed.” 

A number of witneſſes were preſent, to prove, 
if it had been neceſſary, the general good charac- 
ter of the priſoner : but this was needleſs; it could 
have no weight in a caſe of this nature againſt 
ſuch poſitive teſtimony, and was ſtill the leſs ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe no tradeſman, no merchant in 


London, « ever bore a fairer character than the un- 
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happy Sherwood, till this fatal deviation from the 
rule of duty. . 

Mr. Juſtice Aſhurſt having ſummed up the eyi- 
dence to the Jury, they retired for a ſhort time, and 
then returned with a verdift that he was “ guilty 
&« of uttering and publiſhing the leiter of attorney 
“ knowing it to be forged.” _ 

On the laſt day of the ſeſſiops Mr. Sherwood 
was put to the bar, and received ſentence of death, 
His behaviour, both before and after conviction, 
was exemplary ih the higheſt degree: — decent, 
modeſt, pious, and reſigned. The aiſignees under 
the commiſlion of bankruptcy attended in New. 
gate, where he made a full and ample diſcloſure 
of his eſtate and effects, with a degree of candour 
that was ſpoken of at the time in terms of the 
higheſt praiſe. | 

Mr. Sherwood was indulged with a mourning 
coach to the place of execution; and, when he 
came within fight of the fatal tree, he ſaid, “ this 
is the method God hath taken to bring me t9 
„% himſelf.” After hanging the uſual time, his 
body was delivered to his friends; and he was 
interred, two days afterwards, in the burial-ground 
in Bunhill-heids. | 

Thomas Sherwood was executed at Tyburn on 
the 22d of May, 1778. 

This. unhappy man left a wife and fix children, 
We are told that he was a liveryman of the Dra— 
pers company ; and that one of their alms-houſes 
near Tower Hill was ſoon afterwards beſtowed on 
the widow, which affords her an humble ſubſilt- 
ance. | | 

From this melancholy tale we ſhould learn to 
admire the wiſdom of thoſe laws which have been 
framed for the protection of property: but, at 

5 OT | the 
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the ſame time, we ſhould conſider that no one has 

a right to invade the property of another. 
There was not a man in England who bore a 
more unblemiſned character than Sherwood till 
diſtreſs of money urged him to commit the crime 
Which ended ſo far ally. » reſolution, theretore, 
to abide by the laws © orf rigid honeſty, in all con- 


ringencies, is the gre: w leffon to be learnt from the 


above aflecting narrative. 
4 


A Narrative of the Trial of PETER CEPPI, other- 
wife Scipio, who was convicted of maliciouſly 
ſhooting at HENRIETTA KNIGHTLEY. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in 

February, 1778, Peter Ceppi, otherwiſe Sci- 
pio, was indicted for maliciouſly, &c. thooting at 
Henrictta Knightley, with a piſtol loaded with 
gunpowder aud a leaden bullet, in the dwelling- 
houſe of James Draper, &c. | 

The pritoner, being a foreigner, was allowed a 

jury of halt Foreigners and half Eogliſhmen nd, 
not pertectly underſtanding our language, an inte 
preter was fworn. 
Henrietta Knightley depoſed, that the plac 
came to her lodgings between ten And eleven in 
the morning of the 18th of January, and entering 
her room, while ihe was in bed, ſaid, He was come 
to do her buſineſs, or words to that effect. He de- 
ſired her to get out of bed: — ſhe did fo; he pull - 
ed two piſtols from his pocket, but returned one; 
ſhe went towards the door, with a view to get out. 


He ſtood with his back to the door: ſhe atked him 
to 


5 

to go out, and eat ſome breakfaſt with her: he 
- aniwered, he would have 19 breakfaſt, he would 
give her a good one. She then called to Mrs. Ro- 
binſon, who was in care of the houſe, and told 
her that the man had a piſtol, The priſoner im- 
mediately cocked his pi ol, which the profecutrix 
defired him to put away, for if any one ſaw it he 
would be hanged. She then drew as cloſe to the 
curtain as ſhe could. The priſoner running to- 
wards her fired the piſtol ; ſhe was ſenſible of the 
ſtroke of the ball, and fell againſt the wainſcor. 
The priſoner then threw himſelf on the bed; and 
ſhe heard another piſtol go off, but did nor ſee it 
in his hand. On this a waſherwoman came up, 
and, breaking the lower pannel of the bed-chamber 
door, dragged her through the aperture; and the 
priſoner, following by the ſame way, quitted the 
houſe. 

Sarah Collings depoſed, that ſhe lived in the 
houſe; that ſhe ſaw Mrs. Knightley ſtanding at 


the chamber-door; that her breaſt was naked; That | 


the blood was running down ; and that ſhe helped 
her to a chair. | 
Elizabeth Robinſon proved that ſhe had the care 
of Mr. Draper's houſe; that the priſoner came 
thither, and, running to Mrs, Knightley's bed- 
chamber, faſtened the door ; that, finding the door 
faſt, ſhe tried to open it, but, not being able, call- 
ed to the priſoner to do ſo; but that be anſwered 
be would not, for ſhe was bis wife, 
After reciting other particulars, ſhe depoſed, 
chat ſhe faw Mrs. Knightley on the landing-place, 
who exclaimed ** See how rhe villain has murder- 
« ed me! Mrs. Robinſon depoſed, that, on Mrs. 
Knightley's opening her handkerchief, ſhe ſaw 
the blood running down. | 1 
| | r. 


Mr. W illiams, a furgeon, depoſed, that he 
found the lady fitting in a chair with a wound in 
her breaſt ; that it looked like a gun-ſhot wound ; 
that the ball paſſed through the cavity of the he 
rax, and lodged about eight inches diſtant in the 
fide ; that he preſumed it miſſed the lungs, and 
he found it lodged in the integuments; and that 


making an inciſion, and extracting the ball, he 


found ſome linen or wadding after enlarging the 
wound. 


The priſoner, in his defence, ſaid, that he had 


lived ten months with the proſecutrix in the houſe 


of Mrs. Croſs, and that ſhe had promiſed him 
marriage: but that ſhe moved from her lodgings 
and cohabited with a Jew ; that in her laſt lodg- 
ings ſhe promiſed him marriage the day before the 
unfortunate affair took place : — that ſhe had fre- 
quently ſupplied him with money; and that he 
went to her lodgings, with a view to kill himſelf 
rather than her; and he even appealed to her for 
the truth of this circumſtance. 

The proſecutrix being interrogated as to this 
particular, ſhe ſaid, ** ſhe did not know what he 
* meant to do, but that he ſhot her with a piſtol.” 
Being aſked if ſhe believed he came with intent to 
kill himſelf, ſhe ſaid ** ſhe did not know whether 
* he might, or might not, with the other piſtol.” 


Louiſa Croſs proved that the priſoner and the 


proſecutrix lodged together in her houſe; that 
they cohabited till within a month of the unfortu- 
nate tranſaction; and that Mrs. Knightley had 
ſpoken to the priſoner, in her houſe, only two 


os before the affair happened. She added, that 


ſhe underſtood they were married, and knew not 


to the contrary till the proſecutrix informed her ſo, 
after they had left her houſe. 


On 
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On conſideration of the whole matter, the jury 
gave a verdict of guilty, and the priſoner received 
ſentence of death. 

Peter Ceppi was executed at Tyburn on the 
22d of May, 1778. | 

The crime of this man, though very enormous, 
appears in a light of mitigation when we conſider 
him as actuated by the madneſs of ungovernable 
paſſion. He certainly loved the proſecutrix to 
diſtractiop, and found his life a burden without 
the poſſeſſion of her. 


From this tale then, beyond almoſt any one in 


our book, we are taught the neceſſity of keeping 
a ſtrict governance over our paſſions, as we would 


wiſh to paſs through life agreeable to che laws of 


religion and virtue. 


To temperate ie Juſt defir es, 
Is happineſs confin'd, 

And, deaf to folly's call; attends 
The muſic of the mind, 


MS 


An Account of that remarkable Offender, GREORCE 
BARRINGTON, who was convicted of ſtealing a 
Metal Watch from the Perſon of Elizabeth Iron- 
monger, on the 15th of March, 1778. 


ARRINGTON was convicted of ſtealing 
a watch from a lady in the pir of one'ot the 


Theatres, and ſentenced to labour three years on 


the Thames. When about a year of the time had 


expired, he procured a petirion to be preſented to 


the court, praying that the remaining part of his 
ſentence 
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ſentence might be remitted : and the officers of the 
Juſtitia hulk made ſo favourable a report of bis be- 
haviour, that, ſome time aſter, an order was ſent 
to Mr. Campbell for his releaſement. 

A few days after Barrington's releaſement, he 
went to St. Sepulchre's church, when Doctor 
Mylne was to preach a ſermon for the benefit of 
the ſociety for the recovery of perſons apparently 


drowned. William Payne, a conſtable, ſaw him 


put his hand into a lady's pocket in the ſouth aiſle, 
and preſently after followed him out of the church, 
and took him into cuſtody near the end of Cock- 
lane upon Snow-hill, Having taken the priſoner 
to St. Sepulchre's watch-houſe, and found a gold 
watch and ſome other articles in his poſſeſhon ; 
Payne returned to the church, and ſpoke to the 
lady whom he had ſeen the priſoner attempt to rob; 
and ſhe informed him that ſhe had loſt nothing, 


for, expecting the church to be much crowded, 
ſhe had taken the precaution of emptying her 


pockets before leaving her houſe. 

Upon Payne's return to the watch-houſe, a gen- 
tleman adviſed that the priſoner might be more 
ſtrictly ſearched. He was deſired to take off his 
hat, and, raiſing his left arm, he cantiouſly remo- 
ved his hat from his head, when a metal watch 
dropped upon the floor. He was now ohliged to 
pull off the greateſt part of his cloaths. He wore 


three pair of breeches, in one of the pockets of ; 


which was found a purſe, containing thirteen gui- 
neas, and a bank-note for £.10, made payable to 
himſelf. 

In conſequence of an advertiſement inſerted the 
next day in the newſpapers, Mrs. Ironmonger 
came to Payne's houſe, and deſcribed the watch 
he had loſt ; and it proved to be that which had 

JOE VF. M m been 
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been concealed in Barrington's hair, and dropped 
on the floor when he took off his hat. She at- 
_ tended the examination of the priſoner, and, having 
ſworn that the watch produced by Payne was her 
Property, was bound over to proſecute. | 

Upon his trial, Barrington made a long, an art- 
ful, and a plauſible defence. He ſaid that, upon 
leaving the church, he perceived the watch menti- 
oned in the indictment laying upon the ground, 
and took it up, intending to advertiſe it the next 
day; that he was followed to Snow-hill by Payne 
and another conſtable, who apprehended kim, and 
had, in all probability, ſeen him take up the 
watch, I reflected (faid he) that how innocently | 
*« ſocyer I might have obtaiped the article in queſ- 
e tion, yet it might cauſe ſome cenſure; and no 
man would wonder, conſidering the unhappy pre- 
« dicament I ſtood in *, that 1 ſhould' conceal it as 
« much as poſlible.” 

The Jury having pronounced the priſoner guilty, 
he addrefled the court, earneſtly ſupplicating that 
he might be permitted to enter into his majeſty's 
fervice, and promiſing to diſcharge his truſt with 
fidelity and attention; or, if he could not be in- 
dulged in that requeſt, he wiſhed that his ſentence 
might be baniſhment for life from his majeſty's 
dominicns. The court informed him, that, by an 
application to the throne, he might obtain a miti- 
gation of his ſentence, if his cafe was attended by 
fach circumſtances of extenuation as would juſtity 
him in humbly petitioning to be conſidered as an 
object of the royal favour. He requeſted that the 
money and bank-note might be returned. Here- 
upon the court obſerved, that, in augen of 


* Alludipg to his former con viction. 
1 ; , f's 5 Li 
CATS +6 7 13 
7 1 
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his conviction, the property found on him when 
he was apprehended became veſted in the hands 
of the ſheriffs of the city of London, who had diſ- 


cretionary, power either to comply witli, or reject, 
his requeſt. 


George Barrington was convicted to labour on 


the Thames for the ſpace of five years, on Tuet- 
day the 5th of April, 1778. | 
Barrington was by profeſſion a ſurgeon ; and his 


education, abilities, and addreſs; were ſuch, that, 


had they been properly employed, would certainly, 
have introduced him to a genteel competency, and 
4 reputable ſtation in life. He was early attached 
ro diſſipation and extraydgance, to which the earn- 
ings of honeſt induſtry proving greatly unequal, 
he had recourſe to felonious practices, for the 
means of indulging his inſatiable deſire of enga- 
ging in ſcenes of gaiety and faſhionable amuſement. 
Barrington. ſeems to have had a natural tafte for 
dreſs, in which particular he was never beneath 
Fiat. but frequently bordering upon elegance. 
His appearance gained him ready admiſſion to the 
moſt reſpectable public aſſemblies ; and he was a 
frequent viſitor i in the galleries of both houſes of 
parliament. 
Count Orlow, the Ruſſian miniſter, being! in one 
of the boxes of Drury-lane play-houſe, was robbed 
Of a gold ſuuſt-box ſer with diamonds, eſtimated to 
be worth an immenſe ſum; and one of the count's 
attendants, ſuſpecting Barrington, ſeized him, and 
found the ſnuff. box in his poſſeſſion. He was ex- 
amined by Sir John Fielding; but the count, he- 
ing in a foreign country, was influenced by motives 
of delicacy to decline a proſecution. 

Some time after the above circumſtance, a gen- 
eman obſeryed Barrington in the houſe of lords, 
M m 2 and 
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and pointed him out to Philip Quarme Eſquire, 
"deputy uſher of the black rod, who inſiſted upon 
his immediately quitting the houſe, aſſuring him 
that his attendance in parliament would, for the 
future, be diſpenfed with. We have not heard 
that he diſputed. Mr. Quarme's power of expulſion, 
or that, after the diſgrace he ſuſtained from the 
ſtrong arm of authority, he made any attempt to 
gain a ſeat in either houfe. Barrington was long 
an accomplice of the famous Miſs Weſt, whoſe 
memoirs we have recorded in the preceding 
Pages. ) 

How ſtrange is it that, after having experignced 
the intolerable ſeverities to which offenders ſen- 
tenced to labour on the Thames are expoſed, Bar- 
rington ſhould return to his former illegal courſes ! 
The horror he expreſſed upon being tubjeRted to 
the ſame kind of puniſhment for a longer time, we 


hope will deter others from following his ini- 


quitous example. To be deprived of all the 
comforts, conveniences, and almoſt, the very ne- 
cellaries of life — to be cut off from all com- 
munication with the reſt of mankind — to be 
condemned to hard, and almoſt inceſſant la- 
bour — to be expoſed, in the moſt degrading 
ſituation, to which human nature can poſſibly 
be reduced, to public curioſity and public re- 
proach — is a puniſhment of ſuch extreme fe- 
yerity, that the dread of feeling its complicated 
miſeries we ſhould think ſufficient ro enforce a due 
obedience to the laws. 
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The Caſe of Francis LEWIS, otherwiſe GRIM ISO, 


who was convicted of a Burglary in the Houle of 


Thomas Edmondes, Eſquire. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in April, 

1778, Francis Lewis, otherwiſe Grimiſon, was 
indicted for breaking and entering the dwelling- 
houſe of Thomas Edmondes, Eſquire, on the night 
of the 14th of March preceding, and ſtealing a gold 
ring ſet with diamonds, value 40/. and a variety ot 


plate and other valuable articles, w a very large 


The fact is this. The priſoner was butler in th 
family, his maſter was out of town, and had dit 
charged the footman before he went. Grimiſon and 


three maids were all the ſervants that were left in 


the houſe with Mrs. Edmondes. The priſoner, who 
was a married man, had aſked for permiſſion to go 
and ſee his wife. He returned about ten at night. 
Mary Giles, the cook, faſtened the door of the area 
a little before one in the morning. The priſoner 

ſlept in the pantry ; fo that ſhe went to bed, and 
left him in the kitchen. 

About three in the morning, as the watchman was 
paſſing, he heard a piſtol fired in Mr. Edmondes's 
houſe, on which he rattled with his ſtick againſt 
the iron bars of the area near which the priſoner 
lay; but receiving no anfwer, he cried the hour, 
and at half paſt three, as he was going his rounds, 
he heard the priſoner cry out, O Lord] I ſhall be 
dead]! The watchman called out to know what was 
the matter ; and the priſoner anſwered, „there were 
*© rogues, villains, in the houſe, and he ſhould be 
" dead. The watchman then aſked why he did 


nod 
. 
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not open the door? He ſaid, ** he could 0G for he 

| « was tied.“ 

On this the watchman knocked till two ſervant- 
maids came down, who found the priſoner tied in 
his bed, both his hands being tied to his ancles, 

Ile ſaid that the houſe had been broken open; 
that there were three meri came in; that the age 
of two of them was from thirty to ſix and thir- 
„ty, and the other from twenty to four and twen- 
„ty, that they had great coats on; and flapped 
« hats; that one held a knife to him, and ſtood 

cover him all the time, while the other two rob- 
„bed the houſe.” 

Mary Robſon, one of the heated ſer- 
vant-maids, depoſed, that the priſoner faid, © three 
men came in, and he fired a piſtol at one; and 
ce then they tied his hands and legs, and aſked ] 
© where his miſtreſs's jewels were, and where his ö 

. miſtreſs lay? that then they took the plate 

1 c out of the cloſet.” She farther depoſed, * that 

| «© he ſaid that the plate was all carried away; that 
« they inſiſted on having the key, and he gave it 
* to them out of his pocket; that they doubled a 
« ſilver tea-board together, tied it up in a table- 

„cloth, and carried it away.” 

Information of this tranſaction having been given 
at Bow-ſtreet, three perſons were apprehended, 4 
ſuppoſed to be thoſe that the priſoner had defcrib- 
ed; but they were diſcharged, on his ſaying they [ 
were not the men who robbed his maſter, 

On the day after the robbery was committed, 
Mr. Clarke went from Sir John Fielding's office, 
to examine how the burglary had been commuted. 
When he came to Mr. Edmondes's houſe, he ſaw 
the priſoner fitting by the fire, and having two 


| marks, as if cut with a knife, Mr. Clarke took 
| hin 


„„ 

him to the area, on the outſide of which was a 
brick a little broken, on which the robbers were 
| ſuppoſed to have ſtepped. Clarke deſired the cook 
to Put up the ſhutters as they were on the pre- 
ceding night. She did ſo: he aſked if they were 
bolted or barred : ſhe ſaid both. He demanded 
if ſhe would ſwear before a magiſtrate thar they 
were bolted and barred: ſhe ſaid, ſhe would not 
ſwear that ſhe bolted the place, but would ſwear 
that ſhe barred it. | 

Clarke obſerved that the bar was a little broke, 
and that it went into a tenter- hook, which muſt 
have been wrenched if the place had been forced 
open : but the moſt remarkable circumſtance was 
this: a pane of glaſs was broken, on the infide of 


which was a cobweb, which was in ſuch a direc- 
tion, that it muſt have been carried away if any 


one had come through the window. 
Clarke now examined the door, and finding that 
ll the force which had been uſed was on the in- 
fide, he had no doubt but that the robbery had 
been committed by ſome perſon within the houſe ; 
on which he told Mr. and Mrs. Edmondes his opi- 
nion of the affair; but the latter ſeemed very un- 
willing to admit even a ſuſpicion to the prejudice of 
the priſoner. 
Mr. Clarke then ſhewed the lady the place, and 
| aſked her if ſhe had given the priſoner leave 
to go out on the preceding night. She ſaid ſhe had 
ermitted him to go and ſee his wife, Clarke ſind- 
Ing that he was married, ſaid, “depend on it the 
«things are at his wife's ;” and having obtained a 
direction where ſhe had lodged, he diſpatched 
Charles Jealous and another perfon to the houſe of 
2 grocer in Goſwell-ſtreer. There they learnt that 
ſhe Was removed to Holywell ſtreer, Clare-marker, 


where 


« 
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where they found her, having in her poſſeſſion a 
large trunk, with a quantity of plate and cloaths 
in it. | 

The woman, being taken bales Sir John Field- | 
ing „acknowledged that ſhe was wife to the pri- 
ſoner; ; that they were his lodgings, - and that he 
himſelf had taken them. 

In the interim the husband was taken into cuſ- 
tody by Clarke, who deſired him to acquaint him 
where the reſt of the plate was, that no imputation 

might lay againſt the characters of the other ſer- 
vants. On this he acknowledged that he had 
thrown it into the ciſtern of his maſter's houſe. 
Hereupon Clarke went to the houſe, and found the 
plate at the bottom of the ciſtern ; and among other 
articles a large waiter bent double. 

This and many other pieces of plate were pro- 
duced in court, and ſworn to by the: proſecutor ; 
on which the jury gave a verdict that the priſoner 
was guilty of {ſtealing the goods in the dwelling- 
houſe ; and at the cloſe of the ſeſſions he received 
{entence of death. 

Of the behaviour of this male factor after con- 
viction no particular account 1s tranſmitted us: not 
any endeavours were exerted to ſave him, becauſe 
Ir was juſtly preſumed that he was unworthy of the 
royal mercy. 

P Francis Lewis, otherwiſe Grimiſon, 1 was executed 
at Tyburn on the 24th of June, 1778. 

Breach of truſt in ſervants is one of the moſt atro- 
cious crimes that can be committed; and we ſeldom 
find that the ſervant who is baſe enough to rob his 
maſter and benefator obtains a pardon z nor indeed 
ought he. Almoſt unlimited is the confidence which 
IS piaced i in many ſervaats, and very ſacred ſhould 


the iruſt be held. 


050 


1 


One principal circumſtance that led to the diC- 
covery of the offender in this robbery, was the paſ- 
ſing of a cobweb acroſs the window. Hence let us 
learn to admire the wiſdom of Providence, which, 
from the moſt ſeeming rrifles, frequently produces 
the moſt important events ! 


Account of the Trial, Conviction, and Execu- 


tion, of WiLLIaw TourNEn, Josxen Davis, 


and HENRY JoRDAN, Who were convicted of 


. 


— 


HES E fellows, who were part of a moſt 
deſperate gang of villains that had long in- 


feited London and its neighbourhood, were in- 
dicted at the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in 

April, 1778, for breaking the dwelling-houſe of 
HIDE Errington, widow, about two in the morn- 


of the 26th of December preceding, and 


ſtealing plate, gold rings, a watch, filk gowns, 
and other wearing-apparel, to a conſiderable a- 
mount; together with fifty guineas in money. 
Mrs. Errington was a widow woman who kept 
a public houſe called Copenhagen Houſe, in the 
fields near Iſlington. Her family conſiſted of a 


man and maid-ſervant, and her daughter, a little 


girl. The waiter had ſecured the outer-doors ; 
and Mrs. Errington had faſtened the door at the 


bottom of the ſtair-caſe with two bolts on the 
inſide. Hearing a noiſe, and finding that ſeveral | 


People were in the houſe, ſhe called as to her 
ſervants, by ſeveral fictitious names, to give the 
intruders an idea that ſhe had a lar ge family. 
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The villains having forced the door of the 
ſtair-caſe, and forced the lock of that of her room, 
one of them appeared with a black face, or 4 
crape over it, and a round frock over his cloaths; 
the ſecond had a handkerchief tied up to his eyes, 
and the third carried a dark lanthorn. Mrs, 
 Errington having fire-arms in her room, they ſei— 
zed them, broke open her bureau, and took her 
linen and other cloaths. On the firſt alarm ſhe 
concealed a, purſe, containing her money, be- 
tween the bed and the ſacking ; and ſhe threw a 
wainſcot deſk, containing her plate, under the bed, 
that it might eſcape their ſearch. One of them, 
who was called Captain, ſaid he was certain that 
ſhe had plate ; and in her fright ſhe was obliged 
to tell them where it was. They took the plate, 
and going down ſtairs, they ſoon returned, and de- 
manded her money, telling her that they were well 
informed ſhe was in poſſeflon of caſh; and at this 
inſtant ſhe heard a fourth voice on the ſtairs, ſay- 
ing, Don't alk her any queſtions; cut her 
« throat.” They threatened to daſh out the 
brains of her little daughter, who lay with her; 
and at length terrified her ſo that ſhe told them 
where her money was, which they took, together 
with her watch, which hung at the head of her 
bed. They likewiſe took money from her pocket, 
and ſome that lay looſe in the drawer. | 

This being done, they went down ſtairs, ſung 
ſongs, drank three bottles of wine, and ate ſome 
| buttock of beef, and cold minced pies. Soon after- 
wards, Mrs, Errington heard one of them on the 
ſtairs, aſking how ſhe did, and ſaying that the beef 
was exceeding good, and that they ſhould call 
again in half an hour. | | 
2 They 


* 


5 


They now quitted the houſe; the report of a 
piſtol was heard, and one of the villains ſaid, 


« You did not think it was me when you ſhot; 1 


« am wounded; I am afraid I ſhall be lame.“ 
From their entering the houſe to their quitting it 
was near three hours, 

Henry Davis, the waiter, being ſworn, depoſed 
to the following effect; that he made the doors 
and windows faſt on the preceding night; that he 
was awakened by his miſtreſs's calling; that two 
men entered his room, aſked him who was in the 
houſe, and ſaid they would blow his brains out if 
he did not tell the truth. They then went into 
the maid's room, ſaying “ they would cut her to 
* picces;” but ſhe had eſcaped to an upper room, 


where ſhe concealed herſelf through terror, The 


villains commanding her to come down, ſhe was 

obliged to obey, and get into her bed; and then 

they tied Davis into his bed, and left him bound. 
On the firſt alarm, before they came up into his 


room, Davis put a gun out at his window, and 
threatened to fire, on which one of the robbers ſaid 


„Den you, fire away! if you don't, I will;“ and 
immediately a piſtol was fired, and the rogues ran 


up ſtairs. On examination hs following morning, 


it appeared that ſwan-ſhot and cut lead were 
ſticking in the chimney-piece, the contents, as ſup- 
poſed, of the piſtol abovementioned. 

Andrew Carleton, one of the accomplices, having 
been admitted evidence, ſwore, that the priſoners 
were concerned with him in committing the bur- 
glary ; that they met in Southwark in the morn- 
ing, and in the evening, at his lodgings in Feather- 
bed-lane, Cold-bath-fields ; and that they went the 
back way to Copenhagen-houſe, and committed 
the robbery as above related ; but there are ſome 
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particulars in Carleton's evidence that will render 
it neceſſary to recite a part of it in the very words 
in which he delivered it: — Turner had the 
* crow ; Davis and I broke the kitchen window ; 
« Turner and Jordan got in firſt; then a man call- 
* ed out from the houſe that he would fire. Davis 
% ſaid, “ if you don't put your head in I will 
* ſhoot you.” They who were got in called to us 
« without to come in: I jumped with my two hands 
* upon the window in order to get in, and in fo 
doing an old horſe-piſtol I had in my hand went 
*« off and burſt, and cut my finger ſadly. — I ſup- 
* poſe the ſtair-toot-door, which had been bolted 
„on the infide, muſt have been forced before I 
« pot in; for we found no impediment; we all 
got in: Turner forced a pannel of the miſtreſs's 
„room. Turner bid me ſtay there and take care 
« of her, and io ſhoot her if ſhe offered to move. I 
& gbjected to going higher up ſtairs, becauſe the 
« waiter knew me; therefore I was left in the 
1 room while they went up and ſecured the waiter, 
“Turner opened the doors; I and Davis had wag- 
« goners frocks on; I had a handkerchief acroſs 
„% my face: I think Davis had a dark lanthorn ; 
« we found a box under the bed. Turner ſaid, 
% take the things out one by one; I anſwered, Tes 
« Captain, I will.” 

This evidence depoſed to a variety of other cir- 
cumſtances, correſponding with what has been al- 
ready written; and then Frances Benſon ſwore 
thac ſhe kept a public-houſe in Red-croſs-ſtreet in 
the Borough, and bought three gowns of the pri- 
ſoners for three guineas, and had a pair of buckles 
into the bargain. She ſaid that the priſoners had 
uſed her houſe before, that they ſeemed to be ac- 
quainted and had the appearance of — 

ang 
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Jane Blundell (ſiſter to the laſt witneſs) ſwore, 
that ſhe was preſent when the bargain for the 
gowns was made, and that all the priſoners were 
in the houſe, if not in the room, at the time. 

John Clarke 7 :oduced the gowns and buckles, 
which he received from Benſon and her ſiſter ; and 
Mrs. Errington ſwore that they were her property, 

Percival Phillips proved, that, when the priſoners 
were apprehended, there were five loaded piſtols 
by their bed-fide, and two crows, a dark lanthorn, 


and ſome gunpowder in the room. He farther 


ſaid that the landlord of the houſe delivered him 


a blunderbuſs, which Turner afterwards claimed as 
his property. 


The defence made by the priſoners amounted to 


almoſt nothing. Turner endeavoured to impeach 
the credibility of Carleton, the evidence, aſſerting 
that he had bcen ſworn to by four people, as ha- 
ving been concerned in robberies at Finchley. To 
this the judge ſaid, ** his credit the jury will de- 
termine upon, when they compare his teſtimony 
* with the reſt of the evidence.” 

After a ſhort conſultation, the jury gave a ver- 
dict, that all the priſoners were guilty; in conſe- 
quence of which, they received ſentence of death. 

After convidion, there was nothing of extraordi- 
nary penitence in their conduct: though young 
men, they had been old offenders; and as they liv- 
ed wickedly, they died almoſt unpitied. 

Turner, Davis, and Jordan, were executed at 
Tyburn on the 24th of June, 1778. 

"Theſe men had purſued a rapid courſe of iniqui- 
ty: but juſtice failed not to overtake them, and 
they were but properly puniſhed. Their exit ſhould 
furniſh an example to youth, and teach them that 


the ways of wickedneſs everigore lead to deſtruc- 
tion. 


Narrative 
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Narrative of the daring Robbery commi I 
mitted in th. 
Houſe of Mr. DANIEL 8 Fader 15 
Finchley, with an Account of the Trial and 
Execution of the Offenders. 


4 Bor one o'dock. in the night barwocn 
ight betwee 
Ae Iſt and the 2d of March, 2 8, Thomas 


Horner b 
„ James Fryer, Henry Jordan *, and two 


other villains, forced the bolts and locks | 
back-door of Mr. Clewen's houſe, . voy 
tered and robbed of twenty-two guineas, a twent 
and a thirty- pound bank-note, a quantity of et 
ſeveral gold-rings, a ſilver watch, and other pro- 


perty, to a conſiderable amount. They were a 


long time in the houſe, and, thou 
diſguiſed themſelves, ſeveral of = N fog 
actly deſcribed their perſons, that Sir John Field- 
ing's officers readily concluded by whom the rob- 
bery was committed, and purſued ſpeedy and ſuc 
celsful meaſures for their apprehenſion. : 
A the firſt ſeſſions held at che Old Bailey, after 
__ i gry o robbery, the priſoners were 
ght to trial; an 
neſſes were examined mo Rs "OY 
William Quick, fervant to Mr. Clewen Fs 
that between twelve and one ofclock at night be- 
tween the iſt and 2d of March, he and the other 
| men ſervants were alarmed by the maid, callin 
William Carter, for God's fake, get up!“ : 
he heard a noiſe upon the ſtairs, and leaped out 
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of bed, when four or five armed men ruſhed into 
the room; and by threats of inſtant death com- 


pelled them all to cover their heads with the bed- 
cloaths; that for ſome time after he heard the 


voices of two men, who remained in the room to 


watch them (as they ſuppoſed), while the others 
rifled the houſe; and that, when theſe men went 
away, they ſaid they were going for ſome victuals, 
and ſhould return in a quarter of an hour. | 
Richard Clewen depoſed, that, hearing a terrible 


noiſe in the houſe, he roſe from his bed, almoſt at 


which inſtant three men entered his 'room, and 
having thrown the cloaths over his head, one of 
them ſtruck him on the back with ſomething which 
he ſuppoſed to be an iron-bar; that the villains 
then went into all the other rooms on the ſame 
floor, after which two of them forced him to get 
out of bed, and to hold his hands before his eyes, 
while they conducted him to his father's bed in an 
adjoining room; that, after laying about half an 


hour, during which time he believed his father 


and himſelf were watched by two of the men, he 
was told, he might return to his own bed, and 

that“ he need not hold his hands before his eyes, 
as there was no perſon preſent whom they were 
* afraid of his ſeeing ;” that, upon returning to his 
own bed, he ſaw a man in the paſſage, whom he 
believed to be Fryer, who had a handkerchief tied 
acroſs his face, but not ſo as entirely to .conceal 

his features. This deponent added that a man, 
whom he believed to be Horner, afterwards came 
to his bed-fide, and ſaid that, if he would declare 
where the money was concealed, his watch, which 
had been taken from under his pillow, and laid 
on a a chair, ſhould not be taken from him; that, 


about 
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about a quarter of an hour after the villains were 
gone, he went down ſtairs, and found the door at 
the foot of the ſtairs faſtened by a ſtaple being 


driven over the latch ; that this door being forced 
open by himſelf and the ſervants, they diſcovered 


tha the robbers had entered by the back door, 
the ſtaple for receiving the bolt of which had been 
forced off, and was laying at ſome diſtance from the 
door. 

Anne Clewen depoſed, that three men entered 
her room, and obliged her to cover her head with 


the bed-cloaths, and that Jordan was one of them ; 


and Elizabeth Goodman, Mr. Clewen's maid-ſer- 
vant, who lay on the firſt floor, in the room where 
her miſtreſs ſlept, confirmed that young lady's evi- 
dence as to the number of the men, and the 


threats they uſed; and ſhe poſitively ſwore to the 


perſon of Condon. 
This witneſs further faid, that, being 3 


by an uncommon noiſe in the houſe, ſhe went out 
of the chamber, and ſaw three men ruſhing up 


ſtairs ; upon which ſhe called to the men- ſervante 
who lay in the garret. | 

John Parſons depoſed, that he and three other 
men ſervants to Mr. Clewen lay in the fore-garret, 


which was entered by five men, who threatened to 
murder them if they attempted reſiſtance z and 


that Condon ſtruck William Quick on the head, 
ſaying, © lie ſtill, you bloody thief,” and covered 
him over with the bed-cloaths. 

William Carter and Thomas Gregory, the other 
ſervants, ſwore, that five men entered the room; 
the former was poſitive that Fryer and Condon 
were two of the villains; and the other ſwore to 
the perſon of Condon only. i 


1 


Mr. Clewen's daughter and maid ſaw only 


three of the robbers: but his ſon and all the 
men · ſervants ſaw five * 

John Bardolph ſwore that on the general faſt, 
two days preceding that on which Mr. Clewen's 
houſe was broke open, he faw Fryer at a public- 
houſe near Finchley church, and that he aſked 
ſeveral queſtions concerning Mr. Clewen's family 
and circumſtances z and Robert Dodd depoſed, 
that he ſaw the Jaſt witneſs and Fryer in conver- 
ſation on the faſt-day at the public-houſe near the 
church; and that the next evening he ſaw Fryer 
in company with another man upon Finchley- 
common. 

Fryer occupied a ſmall houſe in the city- road, 
where he was apprehended ; and in the houſe were 
found a number of pick-lock- keys, and a hanger. 
Horner was taken at his lodgings in Perkin's Rents, 
Weſtminſter, and a cutlaſs was found concealed in 
his bed. In the room where Jordan was appre- 
hended, at an inn m the Borough, were found 


two hangers. Condon was taken at an ale-houſe 


in King-ſtreet, Gravel-lane, but nothing was found 
upon him of a ſuſpicious nature. 


The priſoners, in general terms, declared them- | 


ſelves innocent of the charge alledged againſt them : 
but the jury brought in their verdict . guilty,” 

Jordan received ſentence of death for the burglary 
at Copenhagen- -houſe, and the others for that at 


Mr. Clewen's. Upon the ſacrament being admi- 


niſtered to Horner and Fryer, they declared that 


— —_4 
— 


* The reader will hereafter find that the other villain, con- 


cerned in this daring robbery, was e after the trial 
of the above offenders. 
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Condon was not concerned with them in the fact of 
which they had been convicted, and therefore a 
reſpite was granted him on the evening preceding, 
the day appointed for his execution. 

On Wedneſday the 24th of June, 1778, James 
Fryer and Thomas Horner were executed at Ty: 
burn. 

Conſidering the great number of executions for 
houſe- e and the few inſtances of the per- 
Petrators of that offence eſcaping the vengeance of 

the law, it is really aſtoniſhing that men ſhould be 
ſo deſperately reſolved upon their own deſtruction 
as to be guilty of a crime which daily experience 
ſhould convince them that they cannot reafonably 
expect to commit with impunity. We have had 
frequen: occaſion to remark on caſes of this kind 
in the preceding pages, and ſhall, therefore; be 
more conciſe in the preſent inſtance. National po- 
| Hey requires that the man who breaks in upon the 

filent hour of night with a felonious purpoſe, 
ſhould be removed from that ſociety of which ke 
has rendered himſelf an unworthy member ; and 
religion ſanctifies the decree that conſigns him to the 
grave who has preſumed to act in direct violation of 
the expreſs command of the Almighty. 


An Account of the Trial FI MicHatL CAsHMIN, 


for eſcaping from on board the: Lighter on the 
1] names. 


g ROM the nature of this trial it muſt be very 
. ſhort, fince there was little elſe to be done 
tan lo identify the perſon of the priſoner. 

| e 
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Michael Caſhmin having been tried in the A pril 


ſeſlions preceding, convicted, and ſentenced to 15 
bour on the Thames ſeven years, was accordingly 


{ent on board the ballaſt-lighter, whence, in a very 


ſhort time, he found means to eſcape. 
On this his ſecond trial, the record of his former 
conviction was read; and then John Marſhall, the 


mate of rhe hulk, proved that the priſoner had been 
confined on board that veſſel. 


John Evans, a conſtable, being ſworn, depoſed 


that, either on the 16th or Tyth of April, he found 
the priſoner concealed in a loft, near Tottenham- 
court-road ; and that he had a bazzle (which is 
part of a fetter) on each of his legs. 


The priſoner, by way of defence, ſpoke as fol- 


lows :—** J was almoſt ſtarved to death when I was 
* there; there is never a man there but would eſ- 


_** cape from that place if he could: I would rather 
« be hanged than be there.” 


This ſhort evidence being gone through, the 


jury could have no doubt but that Caſhmin was 
the very perſon that had been ſentenced to the 
ballaſt-heaving, and had eſcaped. 

Hereupon they brought in a verdict that he was 
guilty; the conſequence of which was, that, on the 


laſt day of the ſeſſions, he was ſentenced to work 


on the Thames for fourteen years, being double 


the term of his former ſentence, agreeable to the 


act of parliament paſſed for the more effectual pu- 
niſhment of thoſe who preſume to eſcape. 
The conſequence of this ſentence was, that he 


was again ſent on board the lighter, where he now 
remains *, 


15 


— Aa. 


* In March, 1779. 
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We have the rather grven a little narrative of 
this particular caſe, becauſe we would wiſh to im- 
preſs on the minds of our readers in general, and 
our younger readers in particular, the almoſt abſo- 
lute impoſſibility of a man's eſcaping the juſtice of 
his country. Laws would be framed in vain if 
there were not officers to ſee that they were carried 
into execution. Theſe officers are perpetually on 
the ſearch after thoſe who have violated, or endea- 
voured to evade, the puniſhment of the laws : ſo 
that an abſolute eſcape is ſcarce ever effected. 

The inferences we would draw from this ſubje& 
are, that all perſons ought to reverence the laws 
of the land, and thoſe of honeſty : but if, unhap- 
pily, a man ſhould, in one inſtance, be tempted to 
violate them, and puniſhment ſhould enſue, he 
ought to ſubmit patentily to that puniſhment, and 
not, by ſeeking to avoid it, draw down farther ven- 
geance on his head. 
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The Trial of ALEXANDER Scorr, for publiſhing 
falſe News. : 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in June, 
1778, © Alexander Scott was indicted for 
e that he, on the 23d of April laſt, unlawfully, 
„ wickedly, and maliciouſly, did publith falſe news, 
„ whereby diſcord, or occaſion of diſcord, might 
„grow between our lord the king and his people, 
or the great men of the realm, by publiſhing a 
certain printed paper, containing ſuch falſe news; 
* which ſaid printed paper is of the tenor fol- 
& lowing : 
6 Tn 


1 


« Tn purſuance of his majeſty's order in council 
« to me directed, Theſe are to give public notice, 


« that war with France will be proclainz:d on Fri. 


« day next, the 24th inſtant, at the palace royal, 
St. James's, at one of the clock, of which all 
heralds and purſuivants at arms are to take 
« notice, and give their attendance accordingly. 
„Given under my hand this 22d day of April, 
66 1778. | | 5 1 
| „ EFFINGHAM, D. M.“ 
We inſert this trial merely as a matter of curio- 


ſity, and not to caſt the ſlighteſt imputation on the 
character of the priſoner, who was certainly impo- 


ſed on by the artifices of ſome man who wiſhed to 


take advantage of the credulity of the good people 
of England. | 


The ſtory is this: Scott is by profeffion a bill- 
ſticker. Between ten and eleven o'clock on the 


night of the 22d of April, a perſon muffled up in 


a great coat, and having his hat lapped, went to 
the priſoner, and told him he came from Mr. Stra- 


han, the king's printer, ſaying © you ſtick up bills 


« for him?” Scott anſwered in the affirmative. 
The man ſaid he wanted him to ſtick up ſome bills 


in the morning; ſaying he mult ſtick ſome round 


the Change, and one at Wood- ſtreet, where war 
was to be proclaimed; and he demanded what 
Scott was to have for his trouble. 
quired how many bills he had, and the ſtranger 
{aid only a dozen. Scott ſaid he would not charge 
Mr. Strahan any thing: but the other ſaid he de- 
ſired he ſhould be paid, and alked if five ſhillings 
would do. Scott ſaid it was too much, but his em- 
ployer inſiſted on his taking the money, ſaying it 
was a thing that did not happen every day. 
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In the morning Scott ſtuck up nine of the bil 
about the Royal exchange, and one at the end of 
Wood-ſtreer; and as he is an engine-keeper as well 
as a bill. ſticker, he went afterwards before juſtice 
Girdler, to make affidavit reſpecting a fire that had 

happened. 

In the mean time the town was alarmed by the 
ſuppoſed extraordinary news; ſtocks fell one per 
cent. *, and the circumſtance coming to the knows 
ledge of the lord mayor, he ſent to the weſt end of 
the town to enquire into the truth of the affair, and 
found it was all an impoſition. 

In the mean time, Richard Willis having ſee 
Scott ſtick up ſome bills at the Royal exchange, 
and Thomas Thorn, one of the *Change keepers, 
having taken them down, by order of the lord may- 
or, | Joſeph Gates, an officer, traced Scott to the 
Golden croſs, a public-houſe oppoſite juſtice Gird- 
ler's, and told him he muſt go before the lord- 
mayor, for he had been guilty of high-treaſon. 
Scott ſaid, © I hope not, I have a family of chil- 
« dren.” Scott ſaid, on his trial, that he had 
read the proclamation, and did nor know but 
that it was true; and that he had never ſeen his 
employer fince the time. 

On the trial, the earl of Effingham, deputy mar- 
ſhal of England, under the duke of Norfolk, de- 
poled, that the paper was not printed by his direc- 
tion: that he knew nothing of it till after it was 


ſuck up, nor gave any authority to any perion to 
print or publiſh fuch a paper. 


» — 


— 
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Perhaps this is a ſum greatly inferior to what the inventor 
of che ſcheme uppoſed they would have falle 1. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Kirby, keeper of Wood-ſtreet compter, de. 


poſed to the priſoner being put into his cuſtody by 
a conſtable ; that he (Kirby) was preſent at his ex- 


amination at the manſion houſe, when he owned 
that he had ſtuck up the bills, which were brought 


him the preceding night by a perſon wrapped in a 


great coat, who aſked him if he could ſtick them 


up, to which Scott replied,“ Certainly, 1 it is my 


« puſineſe.“ 


Mr. John Dench, a broker, proved that he had 
bought ſtock one per cent. cheaper that day than 
the day before, owing to the alarm that was ſpread 
through the city, by The paſting up of the above- 
mentioned paper. 

George Pattiſon depoſed, that he wotkel with 
Mr. Strahan, and at that time the priſoner uſed to 
ſtick up bills, ſuch as declarations and proclamations; 
but they were printed in a different manner, ha- 


ving, particularly, a large king's arms at the top. 


Mr. Pattiſon being aſked if the difference of the 
uſual bills and that in queſtion Was ſo great that 


the priſoner muſt have known it to have been a 
forgery, he replied, “ I do not think he knew it.” 
Being asked what marks of torgery there were in 
it, he ſaid, © 1 do not know any: in proclamations, 
1 Efingham, deputy marſhal, is generally at length : 
* this is D. M. for deputy marſhal,” 

Lord Effingham now generouſly ſpoke as fol- 
lows : Ihe priſoner's witnets: has ſaid that it is 
* a mark of forgery, the paper not having deputy 
* marſhal at full length, as they ſay it generally is 
in proclamations. I mention it for the priſoner ; 
* they miſtake it, for that 1s not the way of ſign- 
„ ing them neither.” 


Jofiah Roe, a victualler, depoled. that Scott 


game to his houſe at half paſt ten at night on the 


22d 
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22d of April, and, pulling out one of the bills, ſaid, 
* What do you think of the war now? I have bills 
* ro ſtick up; it is to be proclaimed on Friday.” 
Mr. Roe faid, ** Sure nobody has deceived you!, 
Scott ſaid, . No, they came from Mr. Strahan's ; 
and the next morning he put up one of the bills in 
Roe's houſe : and Mr. Roe was of opinion that he 
did not know his employer, 

William Houfe depoſed that he was at juſtice 
Girdler's when Scott gave that magiſtrate one of 
the papers, and ſaid he had been ſticking up bills 
about war. 

"The jury did not heſitate to give a verdi& that 
the prifoner was not guilty. 

Whoever has given an attentive peruſal to the 
preceding account, will fee that the whole was a 
mere ſcheme to affect the price of ſtock, if it was 
not ſomething worſe; a ſcheme of our inſidious 
enemies, the French, to dupe, for ſome political 
purpoſe, the unſulpecting people of this country. 
he this as it may, there was a double artifice 

made uſe of, which ſeems to mark the depth of the 
plan: the word proclaimed was uſed inſtead of de- 
clared; whereas every man of common-ſenſe knows 
that peace is proclaimed, and war declared. It is 
likewiſe obſervable that the deputy marſhal's ſig- 
nature was not in the regular form. 

Theſe contrivances ſeem to have been intended 
to ſcreen the original offender from puniſhment, if 
he had happened to have been diſcovered : for our 
laws would have declared that a proclamation was 
not a declaration of war; and even the ſimple alte- 
ration from the uſual mode of the earl marſhal's 
tigning his name, would have acquitted the priſoner. 

"It is to be lamented that ſo ſtrict is the attention 
to the letter of the law, that the intention of it is 


but too frequently evaded, 
| I 5 An 
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An Account of the Trial, Conviction, and Sen- 
tence of MARY WEsr, otherwiſe Groves. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey, in July 

1778, Mary Weſt, otherwiſe Groves, was in- 
dicted for ſtealing a ſilk purſe, two crown pieces, and 
four ſhillings and fix-pence, the property of John 
Baſtin. 

The fact was this. Mrs. Baſtin was the wife of 
a glover in the Strand. Curioſity had led her 
among the croud that had aſſembled to ſee the late 
Earl of Chatham lie in ſtate. On the eth of June, 
about four in the afternoon, ſhe was in Old Palace- 
yard, when the priſoner, and a woman whom ſhe called 
her aunt, ſtood near her. The priſoner offered her 
aſſiſtance in her getting in, to ſee his lordſhip* 
lying in ſtate; but Mrs. Baſtin ſaid ſhe had been 
there on the preceding day. Almoſt immedi- 
ately ſhe felt the priſoner's hand! in her pocket, and 
could have ſeized it in that ſituation; but that 
waiting to pull off her glove, Miſs Weſt had in the 
mean time conveyed away her purſe. She was 
charged with the robbery, but denied it. 

Mr. Lucas, high conſtable of Weſtminſter, who 
well knew Miſs Weſt, came up at this juncture, 
and enquired what was ths matter. Mrs 9 
told him that the priſoner had got her purſe; 
which he ſecared her, and took her to the bd, 
where Mrs. Baſtin ſaw her put the purſe on a 
ledge, whence Mr. Lucas took it, and the profecu- 
trix claimed it as her property, mentioned the mo- 
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* Does not this circumſtance ſtrongly mark the curioſity of 
tae people of England? If Mrs. Baſtin had been there on the 


preceding day, what buſineſs could ſhe have to revilit the 
croud ? 
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ney that was in it, and likewiſe 'that it contained a 
baker's bill for bread for the family for a week. 
On this Miſs Weſt was taken into cuſtody, and 

lodged in priſon till the ſucceeding Wedneſday, 
when ſhe was conveyed to the Office in Bow-ſtreer, 
where the purſe was produced, the facts were ſworn 
to, and the offender was committed for trial. 

At the Old BaileyMrs. Baſtin poſitively {wore to 


2 a crown-plece which had a particular cut in it, and 


which ſhe had carricd in her pocket ſeveral years. 
Mr. Lucas proved that he ſaw the priſoner lay 


the purſe containing the pieces of money on a cor- 


ner of a kind of ledge, at a door. way that leads into 
the Board of Works : that he immediately ſeized 


the priſoner, whom he had before ſeen in the 


painted chamber where Lord Chatham lay in ſtate. 
He likewiſe ſaid that he had told her ſhe had no 
buſineſs there, and deſired the officer to turn her 
out ; and farther, that if ſhe came there any more 
he ſhould order the officer to take her into cuſtody, 
He added, that upon hearing a conteſt between the 
proſecutrix and the priſoner, he took the latter into 
a corner, that ſhe might not get near any perſon till 
the officer came. 
The priſoner denied that ſhe laid the purſe on the 
ledge, or even ever had it in her hand; and ſaid, 
that ſhe had a material witneſs who was not come to 
rown : but no credit could be given to any thing 
chat ſhe averred ; her character was notorious ; the 
evidence againſt her was concluſive, and the jury 
gave a verdict that ſhe was guilty; in conſequence 
of which, at the cloſe of the ſeſſions, ſhe received 
ſentence to be branded, and impriſoned two years ; 
and he is at this time * in confinement. 


S 


— 


* In March, 1779. 
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Miſs Weſt is one of the moſt notorious and art- 
ful pickpockets that modern times have produced. 
She uſed to go by the name of Elizabeth, though, 
on her laſt commitment, ſhe choſe that of Mary, 
and called herſelf Groves, when ſhe was examined 
at Bow-ſtreet, which occaſened the alias to her 
ſur- name; for ſhe was too well known to be per- 
mitted to go to trial with Groves as her fir/ name. 

This woman has long been an atrocious offender : 
her uſual places of plying for buſineſs were the 
play-houſes, where ſhe was amazingly ſucceſsful ; 


and though often apprehended, and conveyed to Sir 


John Fielding's office, ſhe was repeatedly diſcharged, 
becauſe, as the generally ſtole money only, the in- 
jured parties would not ſwear to their property. 


She had been repeatedly tried at the Old Bailey, 


and acquitted, in defect of ſuch evidence as could 


convince the jury of her guilt : and it was a very 


ſhort time before ſhe picked Mrs. Baſtin's pocket 
that ſhe was diſcharged from Newgate, after fix 


months confinement for another offence ; during 


which ſhe was delivered of a child in the priſon. 
Miſs Weſt has long reigned the principal female 

pick pocket in London: bur ſhe is ſo perfectly well 

known; her crimes habe been ſo numerous, and 


her character is fo totally loſt, that when the term 


of her preſent impriſonment expires, ſhe muſt ex- 
pect ſtill leſs favour than even branding, and a two 
years impriſonment, if ſhe be again convicted of 
preying on the property of unoffending indivi- 
duals, k | | 

It may poſſibly be of ſome ſervice to give a de- 
ſcription of this offender, as it may prevent her 
artifices from taking effect in particular inſtances. 
She is of the middle fize, genteely grown, her 


countenance is of the oval form, and rather ruddy; 
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her hair of a moderate brown, her eyes hazle-co- 
loured, and her noſe inclined to the aquiline; but 


ſhe is beſt to be diſtinguiſhed by a remarkably 


broad weſt-country accent, which ſhe cannot diſ- 


guiſe, She dreſſes gay, and is about thirty-five 


years of age; but looks rather younger. 
Perſons who may ſee ſuch a woman crouding into 
the playhouſe, or may happen to fit next her in the. 
gallery, will do well to be cautions, or the pocket 
vill be picked before any ſuſpicion can ariſe. She 
will look a man hard in the face, aſk him ſome un- 
meaning queſtion, and caſe him of his caſh in an in- 
ſtant.— We have inſerted this caution in the hope 
that it may be uſeful. 


Particulais of the Trial of Jonx x Hor. r, JohN Das 
VIS, ANDREW CARLETON, and ALEXANDER 
CarLEt ON, tor Burglary. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey, in July, 
A 1778, theſe malefactors were indicted for 
breaking and entering the dwelling-houſe of Robert 
Jobling, (the White Horſe Inn at Cripplegate) and 


ſtealing ſixteen filver diſhes, value 1100. ſixty-ſix 


ſilver plates, value 2851, with a great variety of 
other plate, (in the whole to the amount of about 

20001). the property cf Thomas Stapleton, Eſq; 
George Parvin, the proſecutor's butler, {wore 
that he packed up the plate mentioned in the in- 
dictinent, aud delivered it to Bartholomew Cooper, 
a carman, directing him to convey it to the White 
Horie, Cripplegate, whence it was to be taken in 
Fac Wagger to Mr. Stapleton's houſe in Yorkſhire ; 
= ng 


f 


E 


and Bartholomew Cooper proved that he conveyed 
the plate received from Parvin to the White Horſe 


Inn, and delivered it to Thomas Crompton, book- 
keeper to the York waggon. 

Crompton depoſed, that on the 4th-of June he 
received a quantity of plate, directed to IJ homas 


Stapleton, Eſquire, in Yorkſhire, which he put into 
the warehouſe, and that it remained there when he, 


as uſual, ſecured the door with two locks, a fhort 


time previous to his going to bed; that about five 


the next morning be was alarmed by the oſtler, 


who told him, that the warehouſe had been broke 


open, in conſequence of which he went to the ware- 
houſe, when he perceived that a burglary had been 


effected, marks of chiſſels appearing on different 


parts of the duor poſt, the bar of the door bein 
much bent, the padlock forced off, and lying on the 
ground, and three packages being broke open, and 


therefrom a great quantity of plate ſtolen. He ad- 
ded, that ſome time afterwards a bricklayer came to 


the inn, and gave information that a great quantity 


of plate found upon ſuſpicious perſons was ſecured 
in Cripplegate watch-houſe. 


The evidence of John Negus, a conſtable and pa- 


trole of Cripplegate ward, was to the following ef- 


fect: that about two in the morning between the 
4th and 5th of June, he was informed by a watch- 
man that ſome ſuſpicious perſons were in the neigh- 
bourhood, on which he went into Paul's alley, lead- 
ing from Redcrofs-{treet to Alderigate-ſtreer, where 
two men paſled bim; that preſently after, a watch- 


man, named William P hillips, came to ſpeak to him, 


and that while they w ere in converſation, the pri- 
ſoner Davis cave up, whom, from the remarkable 
bulk of his-pockets, they ſuſpetted to be a robber, 

and theretore ſeized him, when he let Lall a buadle, 


contain- 
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containing ſeveral articles of plate, which they de- 
poſited in the watch-houſe, where they conducted 
the priſoner and left him under a guard of con- 
ſtables. 
William Phillips confirmed the evidence of 
Negus, adding that, after Davis was ſecured in the 
watch- houſe, he and Negus again went into Paul's- 
ally, where they preſently ſecured Holt and Andrew 
Carleton ; that they found upon Holt ſeveral arti- 
cles of plate tied in a green cloth, and in the 
pockets of Carleton two filver candleſticks and a 
loaded piſtol. 

John Sheokerd proved that he ſearched the houſe 
in which Andrew Carleton lodged, in Hare-court, 
adjoining to Paul's-alley, and found a hanger and a 
Piſtol loaded three fingers deep concealed in a cup- 
board, the key of which was delivered to him by 
Andrew Carleton ; and John Kirby ſwore, that in 
an apartment occupied by Alexander Carleton in 
Cloth-fair he found between the bed and the mat- 
traſs a dozen of ſilver plates, half a dozen oval 
filver diſhes, and a filver ſpoon, and a hanger, and 
a number of pick- lock keys concealed in the chim- 
ne 

The plate being produced, Parvin ſwore that the 
ſeveral articles were his maſter's property, and that 
he packed them up, and ſent them to the White- 
horſe-inn at Cripplegate. 

The priſoners being called upon for their de- 
fence, Davis ſaid, that paſſing through Old- ſtreet 
about two in the morning, with a returned poſt. 
chaiſe from Barnet, he found the plate which the 
watchman took from him in Paul's allev. Holt and 
Andrew Carleton ſaid, that the plate they were ac- 
cuſed of having ſtolen they found in an opening 
where drays ſtand near che bottom of Whitecroſs- 

| e 
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ſtreet about two in the morning of the 5th of July. 
Alexander Carleton ſaid, that beſides his apart- 
ment in Cloth-fair, he had a room in the houſe 
where his brother lodged; that upon being in- 
formed by his brother's wife that ſhe was fearful 
her huſband was involved in trouble, he ſearched 


his apartment, and finding the cutlaſs and picklock- 
keys, took them to his lodging in Cloth-fair, and 


concealed them in the chimney, and that his bro- 
ther's wife accompanied him with a bundle, the 


contents of which he then did not know, but had 


afterwards reaſon to believe the bundle contained 
the plate found ſecreted between the bed and the 
mattraſs. The jury brought in a verdict of guilty 


againſt all rhe priſoners, and they were ſentenced 
to ſuffer death. | 


John Holt and Andrew Carleton were executed 
at Tyburn, on the 19th of October 1778, the for- 
mer evidencing the deepeſt marks of contrition *. 

The above malefactors had been almoſt entirely 
denied the advantages of education, and ſeemed to 
have but very imperfect notions of their religious 
duty. | | 

1. is to be lamented that greater care is not taken 
to inſtil the principles of virtue and religion into 
the minds of youth, who would thereby be render- 
ed leſs liable to be ſeduced into the paths of vice. 


There are, comparatively but few among the vio- 


lators of the law, who are not the offspring of the 
poorer claſſes of the people. : 
At the charity-ſchools, children are inſtructed 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic; but, we are 
ſorry to ſay, very little attention is employed to 
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* Alexander Carleton died in Newgate; and it will be 


ſeen that Davis was hanged for the robbery at Copenhagen- 
houſe. | 
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inſpire them with juſt ſentiments of religious and 
moral obligations. They are permitted to range 
the ſtreets at all hours, and conſequently are wit- 
neſſes to ſcenes of infamy in all their horrid variety. 
Is it ſurprizing that, when their minds are moſt 
ſuſceptible of impreſſions from outward objects, a 
familiarity with vicions examples ſhould diſqualify 
them for perceiving the abominable deformity of 
vice ? 

It is {ſtrange that political conſiderations have not 
prompted the legiſlature to adopt meaſures for 
more effeually defending the morals of the infant 
poor from corruption, which would tend towards 
enſuring obedience to the laws, and greatly en- 
creaſe population, on which our national a: ſo 
materially depends. 


Princes and lords may flouriſh and may fade, 

« A breath can make them, asa breath bath made; 

« But a bold peaſantry, their country's pride, 

« When once deſtroy'd, can never be ſupplied;” 
GOLDSMITH. 


Proceedings on the Trial of WILIIAN FLIxT, who 
was convicted of privatcly Sealing. 


T. mention the caſe of this walefactor, not 

that there was any thing extraordinary in 

the robbery itſelf; but becauſe the priſoner was an 

old criminal, and had offended after experiencing 
the royal mercy. 

William Flint had been tried for a former offence, 

at the Old Bailey, and ſentenced to three years 

labour on board the ballaſt-lighter, where he be- 


haved ſo well for ſome months, that repreſenta- 
2 : tions 
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tions were made to . king in his favour, and the 
remainder of his puniſhment was remitted. 

At the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in Septem- 
ber, 1778, William Flint was indicded for ſtealing 
a ſilver watch, value 408. the property of Aaron 
Coats, privily from the perſon of the ſaid Aaron, 

on the 16th of Auguſt. 


Mr. Coats depoſed, that being at a fire in Nicho- 


las-lane on the evening of the 16th of Auguſt, he 


ſtaid about half an hour, from motives of curioſity 3 
and that on coming from the fire, he felt for his 


wateh in Lombard-ſtreet, and miſſed it; but he 


owned that he had not ſeen the priſoner at the 
fire. 
Mjr. Coats advertiſed his 8 four days after- 
wards, and ſoon learnt that the priſoner was at Sir 
John Ficlding's,, charged with that and other of- 
fences ; on which he went to Bow-ſtreet, where his 
watch was produced to him. 


William Adley, a pawnbroker in Cow-croſs, de- 


poſed, that the priſoner brought the watch to him, 


to offer it in pledge; that he aſked him two, gui- 
neas, that he lent him a guinea and a half on it; 
and Flint took a duplicate of it in his own name. 
Moſes Morant, one of Sir John Fielding's officers, 
depoſed, that he went to apprehend, Flint, two 
boys, and another perſon ; that in Flint's parlour 
he found the duplicate of Mr. Coats's watch, and 
an old ſeal which had belonged to it; and the watch 
being produced was ſworn to by the proſecutor. 
The priſoner, by way of defence, ſaid, that a 
perſon had given him the watch to pawn for him 
but the jury gave no credit to this aſſertion, and 
found him ** Guilty of ſtealing the watch, but not 


„ omlty of ſtealing i it privily from the perſon.” 
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In conſequence of this verdict, Flint was put to 
the bar at the clofe of the ſeſſions, to receive hig 
ſentence, which was, that he ſhould work on the 
navigation (that is at ballaſt-heaving) for five years; 
and he is now * undergoing his ſentence ; nor is it 
Fikely that he will receive any farther favour, bat 
remain a priſoner, under the moſt ignominious cir- + 
cumſtances, during the whole time. A 
This Flint was a manufacturer, as we have been 
informed, in the filver branch, and lived in Quaker's- 
buildings, Weſt-Smithfield. He had two appren- 
tices, whom he trained to the art of thieving, prin- 
cipally by picking of pockets. | 

At the ſeſſions above-mentioned, Flint was in- 
dicted, together with Witkam Boſton, Thomas El- 
burn, and George Goodburn, for ſtealing a ſilver 
pepper - caſtor and a table-fpoon, the property of 
Jane Benham, miſtreſs of the Catherine wheel-inn, 

at Colnbrook; when they were ail acquitred, except 

Goodburn (one of Flint's pupils), who was ſent on 
board the ballait-lighter for three years; and El- 
burn being tried on another indietment at the ſame 
ſeſſions, and convicted, was ſentenced to a fimilar 
puniſhment. 2 

Hardneſs of heart is the characteriſtic of conti- 
nued villainy. Flint had experienced the royal 
mercy, which was more than he deſerved; but this 
appears to have had no influence on his future 
conduct: he was reſolved to continue his depreda- 
tions on the public, though he was well capable of 
ſupporting himſelf in a handſome manner by the 
honeit profits of his profeſſion. 
* The maſter, who, as Flint did, ſets an ill ex- 
ample to his ſervants, is deſerving of the ſevereſt 
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puniſhment ; and one would almoſt lament, for the 
ake of the riſing generation, that this fellow was 
not made an example of the atmoſt rigour the law 
can inflict. | Torah H 
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Abſtract of the Triak of Tromas BRISTowE and 
MogRISs BARNARKD, who were convicted of a 
Conſpiracy to cheat and defraud. 7 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in Sep- 
tember, 1778, theſe offenders were indicted 
for a conſpiracy to cheat and defrand one Thomas 
Orme, and for obtaining, by falſe pretences, five 
gnineas, on the 28th of June preceding. 

This caſe is inferted on account of its ſingulari- 
ty, and to guard the unſuſpeRting againſt the arti- 
fices of the villainous. Thomas Orme of Caſtle 
Dunnington in Leiceſterſhire, being ſomewhat em- 
barraſſed in his circumſtances, was adviſed by a 
neighbour to apply to Briſtowe, who had publiſhed 
the following extraordmary advertiſement in the 
news-paper printed at Leiceſter : —* Whereas 
many perſons, labouring under molt grievous op- 
preſſions from their defenceleſs ſituation, are 
conſtrained to filence and quiet ſubmiſſion to the 

atrocious robberies which are daily committed 
by the infamous appendages to the law : 
« To remedy ſuch evils as much as poſhble, a 
gentleman of known abilities and integrity, 
in conjunction with ſundry able gentlemen 
of the law, propoſes to give his aſſiſtance to 
ſuch as wiſh to be extricated from intricate and 
perplexed embarraſſment. | 
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„ The author is actuated by no other motives 
# than thoſe which tend to alleviate the affliction 
of- the helpleſs, to relieve the unfortunate of 
« every denomination, againſt the chicanery af 
2 petty togging (would-be) attornies; the ſhameful 
„ plunder and extortion of bailiffs and ſheriffs 
brokers ; and to prop up ſuch as groan beneath 
opulent and intolerable tyranny. 
That unhappy ſpecies of debtors, who are 
t amenable to the bankrupt laws, will affuredly 
* meet with ſuch able and friendly advice as will 
* fortify them, not only againſt a priſon, but moſt 
of thoſe calamities attendant on bankrupts in 
# general. 
The ſupporters and adviſers of this A e 
hope it will be received and eſteemed to be what 
it really is, the dictates of benevolence, inde- 
pendent of any pecuniary views; as a proof of 
which, all perſons in indigent circumſtances will 
be entitled to every aſſiſtance free from expence. 
« Apply to Mr. Thomas Briſtowe, Cavendiſh- 
% bridge, Leiceſterſhire.” 

In conſequence hereof Orme applied to Briſtowe, 
who told him if he would go to London he would 
ſet bim free; and if his creditor would not ſtay, he 
might tell him he would treat him with the butt end 
of an a# of parliament, Orme enquired the ex- 
pence; and Briſtowe ſaid, ſeven or eight pounds, 
and that they ſhould be back in four or five days. 
They came to London with one Simon Norton, in 
like circumſtances with Orme; and at the Swan- 
with- two necks, in Lad. lane, they met with Bar- 
nard, Who ſaid to Briſtowe, . We muſt ſwear one 
« has been at Calais, and the other at another 
ce place,“ (which Orme could not recollect). Briſ- 
rowe then wrote a paper for them to ſign, and told 
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Norton he muſt pay Barnard five guineas : Nort6n 


heſitated, and wanted a receipt. Barnard aſked 
him, if he diſputed his being a gentleman. On this 


Norton paid the five guineas; and Briſtowe ſaid 
that Orme muſt pay Barnard a like ſum; which 


after ſome heſitation he complied with. 


On a queſtion aſked, whether any thing was ſaid 


about croſſing the ſalt- water, Orme depoſed that 
ſomething was ſaid “ about croſſing the ſalt- water 
« over a piſs-pot,”” or to that effect. 


It ſeems that the proſecutors had a confuſed idea 


that they were to be diſcharged by the inſolvent 
act, but they did not underſtand the meaning of it. 
Simon Norton depoſed that he met Barnard at 


the Swan-with-two-necks; that he and Briſtowe 


aſked for a private room, where Barnard pulled 
out a bag of writings, and ſaid to Briltowe, ** We 

« mult fix them as fugitives.” Briſtowe agreed, 

and the other began filling up the papers. Briſtowe 
likewiſe ſaid, that Barnard was an attorney, and 
that he was the man that was to do the buſineſs for 
them. 

A paper being ſhewn to Orme in court, he ſaid, 


&« that is the paper 1 figned, and all that was done ä 
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« for five guineas.“ 

William Payne (a conſtable) depoſed, that he ap- 
prehended the priſoners at the Paul's-head. tavern : 
that he ſeized Barnard's bag, who ſaid, © let it 
alone,“ and pulled out the two ſchedules. Payne 
aſked Barnard, if he had received any money of 


the men; he ſaid he never had: the two men de- 


clared they paid him ten guineas. He then con- 
feſſed he had received that ſum, and given Briſtowe 
five guineas. The latter at firſt denied the receipt 
of them, but afterwards confeſſed it. 


Briſtowe 
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Briſtowe called three perſons, who gave him a 
good character; and Barnard endeavoured to ex- 
_ calpate himſelf, by faying that “ he had nothing 

to do with the men; that Briſtowe was to be his 
«© paymaſter, and had told him they were to take 
ce the benefit of the act as fu; gitives, &c,” with 
other circumſtances to the like effect. 

The jury gave fuli credit to the evidence againſt 
the prijoners, and delivered a verdict that they were 
both guilty; in conſequence of whict, at the cloſe 
of the ſeſſions, they were ſentenced to itand in the 
pillory, and be impriſoned for a year; the latter 
part of waich ſentence they arc now! undergoing. | 

As far as can be judged of this affair, it ſeems to 
have been an artful device of two villains to rob 
two unſuſpecting counrrymen of their property, 
under the inoſt fallaciods pretences ; and indeed 
the jury ſzemed to have been of the ſame opinion, 
by the verdict that was given. 


A Narrative of the Trials of Frances PEAR, 
ANNE ARKOGONY, and CATHERINE Davis, 
. otherwile SIMPSON, for a Street-robbery. 2 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in Octo- 
ber, 1778, the priſoners were indicted for rob- 
bing Henry Küchen, Eſq; of a bank-note, value 
15 /. two bills of exchange, the vne for 350%. and 
the other for 150%. and ſeveral other bills, to a 
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+ Mr. Kuchen was then wn elected to the office'of ſheriff 
of London and Middleſex, 


conſiderable 
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conſiderable amount, on the night of the 1 5th of 
September. 


As Mr. Kitchen was paſſing near the New- church 
in the Strand, after ten at night, three women ſur- 
_ rounded him, and took his pocket-book from him, 

which contained notes'to the value or 14 or 1520 /. 
He ſaw four hands held up: he cried Watch, and 
Stop thief! and inſtantly ſecured Pearce, but did 
vot fee the pocket-book in her hand. The other 
women ran away. 
FElizabeth Mills, an unhappy w woman of the town, 
depoſed thar ſhe ſaw Simpſon and Arrogony near 

Mr. Kitchen; that they were one on each fide of 
him. This deponent ſaw only thoſe two women at 
that time. When Mr. Kitchen came near the News 
church, Davis ran away, and the other fell down in 
attempting to run off. Mr. Kitchen cried out 
„Stop thief.—I am robbed.” Five or fix women 

being ſtanding near the church, he ſeized one of 
them, and ſaid, 1 have got you; I have got 
ou. 

85 the croſs examination, this evidence ſaid that 
the woman had walked with Mr. Kitchen from St. 
Clement's church- yard, arm in arm; and that when 
he came near the New- church five or fix women 
were ſtanding together; and he ſaid % ] have got 

« you all,” . 

Jo invalidate the teſtimony of this witneſs, Samuel 
Price, a bailiff, was ſworn, who depoſed that he 
bad known her ten years, and that he did not 
believe the was ſuch a woman as deſerved credit on 
her cath.. Mary Hayes likewiſe depoſed, that the 
Was a very abandoned woman, that ſhe had aſſumed 


ſevcral names, and ought not to be believed cyen 
under the ſanction of an oath, 


Amelia 
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Amelia Burchell ſwore, that ſhe ſaw the proſe- 
cutor- ſeize Pearce, and that he ſaid he was robbed 
and Elizabeth Thompſon depoſed, that ſhe had 
likewiſe heard him ſay that he was robbed; that ſhe 
ſaw Davis having hold of his arm ; that Arrogony 
was four yards behind him, but at what diſtance 
Pearce was ſhe did not know. 

The jury, having conſidered the whole evidence, 
acquitted Arrogony and Davis, and found Pearce 
guilty of the charge, in conſequence of which ſhe 
received ſentence to be impriſoned three years. 

The notes thus ſtolen from Mr. Kitchen were 
paſſed into the hands of ſome Jews; but, by the 
diligence of the peace- -officers, about half of them 
were recovered. 

We have the rather mentned this cafe, .becauſe 
women ſeldom commit ſtreet-robberies without the 
aſſiſtance of men. Women of the town are as uſu- 
ally attended by their bullies, as bailiffs by' their 
followers. The men who reduce poor credulous 
girls to the neceſſity of plying to the caſual paſſen- 
ger in the ſtreet, have much to anſwer for. 

Even ſeduction, however, and its conſequent di- 
ſtreſs, is no plea for acts of diſhoneſty, or for a con- 
tinuance in the path of vice. London and Weſt- 
minſter abound with hoſpitals for the reception of 
the deceaſed or really unfortunate; and there is 
pariſh proviſion, at leaſt, for all thoſe who are ut- 
terly diſtreſſed ; and any proviſion is preferable to 


a determiged perſeverance in the practice of wick- 
edneſs. 


Au 
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An Account of the Trial, Conviction, and FExecuz 
tion, of James BEAN, JohN HARTLEY, and 
LAMBERT SMITH, who ſuffered for Burglary. 


HE SE men, though young in years, were old 
in offence, and therefore it becomes neceſſary 


to inſert their ſtory, that others may take warning 


from their fate. | Ss 
At the ſeffions held at the Old Bailey in Decem- 
ber, 1778, James Bean, John Hartley, and Lam- 


bert Smith, were indicted for breaking the dwel- 


ling-houſe of Levi Hart on the 2oth of October, 
and ſtealing 68 ſilver watches, value 119 J. 105. a 
number of gold breaſt- ſnirt- buckles, ſet with pearls 
and garnets, ſome gold rings, and other valuable ar- 
ticles, the property of Abraham Davis. 


The proſecutor is a travelling Jew, who carries 


goods through the country. He had a room on the 


_ firſt floor at Mr. Hart's, and ſaw all his things ſafe 


between fix and ſeven in the evening, when he went 
to a coffee-houſe, and ſoon afterwards Hart fetched 


him home, informing him, that his apartment had 
been robbed. When he came home, he found two 


locks, and his jewellery boxes, broke, and miſſed all 


his property. £2 | 
Levi Hart depoſed, that he was landlord of the 


houſe z that ſome perſon knocking at the door, his 


wife opened. it, and three men ruſhed in, who ſaid 
they had an information againſt the houſe.” Mrs. 


Hart aſked for what; when the candle was ſnatched 


from her, and two of them went up ſtairs, while 
the third ſtaid below. Mr, Hart heard them break 
open the door, and when they had ſtolen Mr. 


Davis's property, they deſcended, threw the candle- | 
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ſick on the floor, and went away: but one of 
them held: the door a-while, to prevent a purſuit ; 
Mr. Hart depoſed that he knew Smith, and could 
ſwear to him; but he could not ſwear to the other 
two. 

Sarah Hart confirmed her huſband's depoſition 3. : 
ſaid that hearing a knocking at the door, ſhe opened 
it, when the three men ruſhed in, and ſaid they 
had an information againſt the houſe, againſt a 
young man, a lodger, who dealt in French ſilks; 
that on her aſking if they had authority to come, 
into her houſe, one of them produced a piſtol to 
her huſband, and ſaid if be flirred he .*vas a dead 
man; that the. heard the cloſet broke open, and 
on her wanting to go up ſtairs, the villain who was 
below puſhed her away twice, and ſeized her by 
the throat. She depoſed that ſhe knew all the 
priſoners, having looked in their faces as they enter- 
ed the houſe; and ſhe poſitively ſwore that Smith 
put a piſtol to her huſband's breaſt, 

Information of this robbery having been given 
at Bow-ſtreet, Sir John Fielding's men ſoon traced 
the thieves ;, and, on the trial, Charles Jealous 
produced a watch, Which he found on Lambert 
Smith, who ſaid it was his own: but Richard Simp- 
ſon proved that he made that very watch for 
Aaron Michael, who depoſed that he left it, with 

two other watches, Kc. in the care of the proſe- 1 
cutor. 
Richard Ward ſwore that he bought forty- one 
watches of James Bean, all of which he had ſold. 
but one, and that proved to be Mr. Davis's pro- 
perty. _ 

Bean, by way of defence, ſaid that Smith knew 
nothing of the robbery ; ; and that himſelf had the 
watches to ſell for another man. Smith ſaid hae | 
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he had a watch of Bean, to get a glaſs put in it? 
and Hartley denied being guilty of the charge: 
but the jury found all the priſoners guilty, and they 
received ſentence of death. 

It may be. proper to mention that, at the ſame 
ſeſſions, Hartley and Bean were tried for being 
concerned in breaking open the houſe of Mr. Da- 
niel Clewin, of Finchley, on the 1ſt of Mareh- pre- 
ceding, and were convicted on the fulleſt evidence: 
but, as we have already given an account of the 


other parties concerned in that atrocious burglary, 


it will be unneceſſary to enter into particulars. 

Of the behaviour of theſe criminals after con- 
viction we have no favourable account. They 
were moſt daring and hardened offenders; and as 
they lived in-conſtant violation of the laws, fo they 
died almoſt unpitied. 


James Bean, John Hartley, and Lambert Smith, 


were exccuted at Tyburn on the 12th of F ebruary, 


1779. 
Surely our younger readers cannot need the 


leaſt caution to avoid treading in the ſteps which 
brought theſe young fellows to ſuch a fatal and 


diſgraceful end. It is but a very few years ſince 
Hartley was a mere child playing about the dirty 
allies adjoining to Water: lane, Fleet - ſtreet; but an 


attachment to bad company ſoon led him to the 


practice of ever) vice that his youth was capable of, 
and he fell an untimely victim to the inſulted laws 
of God and his country. 


Learn hence, ye youths, thoſe paths to Mun 
Which quick to ſure deſtruction run; 

And O! purſue that happier way 

That leads to realms of endleſs day. 
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An Account of the Trial of SAMUEL BowxER, 
who was convicted of writing a threatening Let- 


ter, with a Deſign of extorting __ from Mrs. 
DARAH a 


. DO NN E R was born at Edmonton in Middle- 

ſex, in the neighbourhood of which place he 

ad many years worked for different perſons as a 

day-labourer, and bore the character of an honeſt, 
induſtrious, but ſimple man. 

The following is a copy of the letter written by 
Bonner, aud delivered by the penny-poſt to Mr. 
Francis Hardcaſtle, landlord of the Fox upon 
 Winchmore-green, whom Mrs. Teſhmaker had di- 
rected to receive her news-papers and letters, that 
the news carriers and poſt-inen might not be put to 
the trouble of going out of the public road, from 

which her houſe ſtood at ſome diſtance. 

„Lady Taſhmaker Nov. 2oth, 1778. 
Wee dwo a blige You that you ſhall dwo 
this kindneſs ot Charity to theas three people which 
wee menihon to you that his the W header Wake- 
field James Weave and Old Bonner & make each 
of them a preaſant of one Gine & halt to a Sift 
them in thear Diſtreſs. One Sunday Morning be- 
ing the 22th of Nor. and ſend for them all thres 
to your Houſe be tween 11 and 12 & let one of 
you Sarvents give them thiſs gift in a peas of paper 
&& this leater neaver to be menſhoned for the ſafty 
of your Self If you dwo not dwo a Corden to what 
this leater menſhons you may expect that your Eſ- 
tate ſhall be Broghr to aſhes and Your Selt to the 

Ground with a braſe of marvels throu your C 
It is not ondley you others ſhall be a blige to dwo 
the een ol Chearity to the poor a-pon Winch- 
mores 
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more hill as well as you wee are men that is well 
wiſhes to the poor near neabers a ſhort life and a 
meary one 
This from your well wiſhers If you - 
act a Corden to this Leater“ 
The priſoner was brought to trial at the Old 
| Bailey 1 in the ſeſſions held in December, 1778. Mrs. 
'eſhmaker produced the letter, and it was read, 
and found literally to correſpond with the copy 
inſerted in the indictment; the lady depoſed, that [| 
on her return from a viſit on the 2 iſt of the preced- 1 
ing month, ſhe found the letter lying on her dreſ- | 4 
ung table. | 1 

Francis Hardcaſtle ſwore that he received the 1 
letter from the penny- poſt man, and delivered it to 
John Draper, one of Mrs. Teſhmaker's ſervants, 
who proved that the letter produced in court was 
that he received from Hardcaſtle. 

Samuel Draper, clerk to Pearce Galliard, Eſq; 
in the commiſſion of the peace for the county of 
Middleſex, informed the court, that on Monday the 

Zoth of November he, accompanied by Mr. Day, 
went to Clerkenwell bridewell, in order to poſt- 
pone the re-examination of Bonner from Tueſday 
till Wedneſday ; and that when the priſoner was let 
into the 'yard between the gates, he ran towards 
them, and acknowledged that he had written the 
letrer, ſaying it was the firſt offence he had com- 
mitted, and earneſtly tupplicating that they would 
;ntercede in his favour. 

Matthew Day depoſed that, by the deſire of Mr. 
Drapep,, „ bee him to Clerkenwell bride- 
well on Monday the 3zoth of November, and ſtood 
in an obſcure part of the yard during a ſhort con- 
ver ſation between Draper and the priſoner, on the 
concluſion of which he was | perceived by the pri- 


ſoner, 
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ſoner, who ran to him, claſped him in his arms, 
and cried, '« Pray, Sir, God bleſs you! Sir, be my 
* friend, and get me out of this diſmat place; you 
« was always my friend ;” that he aſked him on 


what account he was confined : on which he ſaid, 
« Oh, God knows! God bleſs you, Sir, get me 


out of it; Jou will if you are my friend get me 
& out of it;“ that in a whiſper he acknowledg- 


ed that his having written a threatening letter to 
the ptoſecutrix was the cauſe of his confinement, 
and ſaid, Oh, Sir, it was the devil, the devil, the 
« devil, and this leg (putting his hand ©& his leg, 
« on which he had ſome time before received a 
„ wound) that induced me: to do it. It is true I 


*« did write this letter, but it is the firſt fact Lever 


*« was guilty of.” 
Being called upon for his defence, the priſoner 
only faid that what Mr. Day had related was truth; 
and upon the court aſking him whether he had any 
perſon to appear on behalf of his character, he ſaid, 
« only God and the gentleman.” = 

The jury pronounced him guilty of the indid- 
ment, and he received judgment of death: The jury 
and the proſecutrix humbly recommended the pri- 
ſoner to his Majeſty's mercy, which he received. 
If the la did not denounce very ſevere puniſh- 
ment againſt offenders convicted of writing threat- 
ening letters, neither life nor property would be 
any longer ſecure. Bonner's caſe was remarkable: 
there was great reaſon to ſupp ole that, notwith- 
J ſtanding the violent threats in the letter, he would 
not Have carried them into execution, bad the lady 
refuſed her compliance, and declined purſying mea- 
ſures for. apprehendipg the writer; he was a man 
ſo. remarkably deficient in point. of intellect, that 


people: were divided | in opinion whether he did not 
labcur 
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labour under the inſirmity of natural idiotifm: on 


theſe conſiderations alone he was recommended 0 
mercy. | 4 


In caſes of forgery the puniſhment is the fume,” 
whether a fraud is or is not actually cominirted, the 
fact of forgery being ſufficient to prove a fraudu- 


lent intention, and to conſtitute a breach of the 


law; and this doctrine holds. good with regard to 
threatening letters. 


Let it not be ſuppoſed that robberies may be 
committed with impunity by 'means of threatening 
letters, the writers of which are equally liable to an 


ignominious death with the perpetrators of the 


molt deſperate crimes of which human nature is 


capable. 
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Narrative of the ſingular Caſe oo Rozkzkr Moopr, 


who was tried for a Rape, and acquitted. 


N Wedneſday the 2d of December, 1778, 

Sarah Bethell charged Robert Moody, à water- 

man, with raviſhing her in his boat, on his paſſage 

between Queenhith and Wandſworth, between ſeven 

and eight o'clock in the evening of the roth of No- 
vember preceding. 


Though the evidence . on this occafion at 


Bow-ſtreet did not ſeem by any means concluſive 
againſt the priſoner, yet, as Mrs. Betheil ſwore 


poſitively to the perpetration of the fact, the ma- 


giſtrates thought themſelves in duty bound to com- 


mit the priſoner for trial *. 
At the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in D 
ber, 778. Robert Moody was indicted for raviſh- 


ing 


— 


— — — 
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* This ace} is worthy of remark,—Though A Joſ- 
tice of Peace, and a hundred perſons who may be preſent, be 
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| Ing Sarah, the wife of William Bethell, againſt 


her will. 

The proſecutrix ſwore, that, having ſpent the 
day in London, ſhe went to Queenhithe, where ſhe 
ſaw the priſoner, whom ſhe had known for ſome 
years; that ſhe went with him into the boat, toge- 
ther with the beadle of Fulham, who finding the 


weather cold, landed at Weſtminſter bridge, and 


faid he would go by the ſtage; that ſhe being 


now left alone with Moody, he ſtopped at the 


Spread-eagle at Mill-bank, where they drank ſome 
gin-hot together; that they again ſtopped at the 
King's-head at Chelſea, where the priſoner had a 
pint of beer, but ſhe did not drink with him; that 
ſhe was perfectly ſober when they again got into 


| the boat, and juſt before they got to Batterſea- 


bridge, Moody ſaid, Mrs. Bethel], give us a 


„ ſong;“ which ſhe declined to do, ſaying the Was 


not ſo light-hearted. 

Being aſked what ſhe meant by light-hearted, ſhe 
ſaid that her huſband had been out of his mind, 
and diſcharged as incurable from a madhouſe, which 
circumſtance diſturbed her mind. She depoſed that, 
on her refuſing to ſing, he ſwore, © if ſhe could not 


4 ſing, ſhe ſhould do the other thing,” and that 


having pulled her down from the ſtern to the bot- 
tom of the boat, he ſaid if ſhe mentioned his name, 
or ſcreamed out, he would throw her over. She 
farther depoſed, that ſhe made all poſſible reſiſt- 
ance, notwithſtanding which, he perpetrated the 

deed for which he was indicted, and that during 
her ſtruggle; ſhe received a bruiſe on her ſhoulder. 


— 


fully convinced of the innocence of an accuſed party, yet the 
magiſtrate is bound to commit, if the accuſer poſitively ſwears 
to the charge. Hence we may learn how ſacred and important 
is the power veſted in our Juries. 

She 
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She now "ORE (according to her own ac- 
count) to expoſe him; but he ſwore © he did nos 


« mind being expoſed.” After this ſhe ſaid he 


rowed quietly to Wandſworth, without offering 
any farther violence; and that ſhe went directly to 
the houſe of her brother, Mr. Fi irmage, and related 
to his wife what had paſſed. 

Mary Firmage depoſed, that ſhe came to her 
houſe about half an hour after ſeven at night, and 
appeared to have been very much tumbled and 
mouſled about; and ſeemed to be much agitated in 
her mind. The husband being in the ſhop, Mrs. 
Firmage took her ſiſter-in-law into another room, 
and aſked her what was the matter; to which ſhe 


replied, that ſhe had been uſed very ill by Robert 


Moody, who had committed a rape on her. 


John Firmage, the father of Sarah Bethell, de- 


poſed, that he was ſent for to his daughter, wha 
faid that Moody had uſed her very Ml 3 on which 
this deponent laid, he would make him ſuffer for 


it, and he ſhould have what the law directed. 


that, on the following day, as he was going by his 
ſon's houſe, Moody, came out, and faid,** for God's 
& fake, have compaſſion upon me conlider m wife 
« and children.” 
Mr. Firmage and his daughter went to the Ro- 
tation-office in the Borough ; but finding they had 
made application at an improper place, as the of- 
_ fence was preſumed to have been committed on the 
| Chelſea fide of the river, they went to Sir John 
Fielding's, where they -obtained a warrant ; but 
this warrant was not ſerved till the 27th of the 
month, in compaſſion, as was alledged, to the ſitu- 


ation of the priſoner's wife, who lay-1 zin at the 
| ©" OT 
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The priſoner, by way of defence, declared hi 
total innocence of the fact; and, as it had been in. 
ſinnated that he had abſconded, in fear of being 
apprehended, he ſaid he knew he had not of- 


fended. 


On behalf of the priſoner, Martha Harrold was 


ſworn, who gave a whimſical kind of evidence. She 


depoſed, that Mrs. Firmage told her Bob Moody 
had committed a rape on Mrs. Bethell. Mrs. Har- 


rold expreſſed her doubt of the fact, as they got 


twice out of the boat to drink: however, ſhe went to 
Mrs. Firmage's, where ſhe ſaid, to uſe her own 


words, “ how do you do now, after your merry- 


* bout?” Being aſked what was Mrs. Bethell's be- 
haviour, ſhe ſaid, © ſhe is a very jokeus merry wo. 


* man, and not quite ſo ſedate as ſome might be; 
and that ſhe had ſeen the-hands of James Nicholls 
down her boſom. Being aſked if ſhe believed Mrs. 
Bethell to be a virtuous, modeſt woman; ſhe replied, 
% I cannot pretend to ſay whether ſhe is or not. I 


„can only ſay, according to my belief, ſhe is not ſo 


% good as ſome may be; ſhe is very vulgar in her 
« ſpeech.” To this the court anſwered, * her be- 
94 haviour does n not ren to be ſo vulgar as your 
„% own.” 

Being aſked, on her crola examination, if the 
thought it proper for a woman of decency to aſk 
another“ how ſhe did after this merry-bout,” and 
« whether the thought a rape was a merry-bout ; - 


her anſwer was, * ſhe is a jokeus woman—1 only 


„thought it a joke.“ 


Elizabeth Wills, of the King's-head at Chelſea, 
depoſed, that the proſecutrix and priſoner had 


drank together at her houſe, and appeared to be 


on very good terms; and that when they quitted 


the houſe they went out arm in arm; and on their 


C: | leaving 


es <- aw and Jos 
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leaving the tap- room, ſome men wiſhed them god 


luck, becauſe they ſaw them very ſociable toge- 
ther. This witneſs farther depoſed as follows: 


„He (the priſoner) called at our houſe on the 


« Friday after the rape was committed; he aſked 


** me if I recollected his calling there on the Tuel- - 
„day? I faid, I did. He had a man went in his 


„ boat from our houſe that night.“ 
A waterman being ſworn, depoſed, that he was 
on the water on the evening of the preſumed rape : 


that Moody came within four or five boats length 


of him, and was very merry and ſinging :—that he 
did not hear any body ſcream out or make a noiſe 


and that if there had been any noiſe, he muſt have 


heard it. He ſaid that when he firſt ſaw Moody, 
he was rowing, and ſomebody was fitting upright 


at his backboard, but he could not tell whether it 


was a man or a woman. 

William Pike, a waterman, gave the following 
evidence :—that he was putting his boat right when 
the proſecutrix and priſener got into their boat 
from the King's-head : that he (this deponent) ſtaid 
at the water · ſide five or {ix minutes; that he did not 
hear a ſcreaming, outcry, or any noiſe, made by a 
woman ;—and that the wind was in his tayour to 
have heard any noiſe, 


John Ingram, a youth of ſixteen, remembered 


Mrs. Bethell landing with the priſoner on the night 


when the offence was alledged to have been com- 
mitted. This witneſs ſwore, that he handed the 
proſecutrix out of the boat, and that ſhe aſked 
Moody if he would have any thing to drink? To 
which he anſwered, © no more to night, thank 
« you.” They parted immediately, after they had 
mutually kiſſed each other; and ſhe ſaid, God bleſs 


66 you, good night.” The counſel for the proſecu- 
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eution aſked Ingram, if it was not a dark night ? 
He owned that it was, bur there was light enough 
from the public houſe to enable him to ſee the par- 
ties. John Carter, maſter to the laſt witneſs, gave 
him an excellent character, ſaying he had never 
known him guilty of telling a lye. | 

The following perſons appeared to the priſoner's 


| character.— Elizabeth Benſon had known him eight 
or nine years; had been in his boat late and early, 


and had never ſeen any thing amiſs of him in her 
life: ſhe had been after dark with him from Lon- 
don to Wandſworth, and averred that he was à 
ſober, honeſt man, who did his beſt to maintain 


his family. 


Mrs. Kenrick, who lived next door to him, kad 
known him nine years, had been with him early 


and late by land and water, and depoſed, that he 


bore an extraordinary good character. 
Martha Leech had known him eighieen years: 


ſhe ſaid ſhe had gone hundreds of times in his boat, 


at all hours, by night and by day; that he had 
never behaved immodeſtly to her in his life; and 
that he was an honeſt, civil man. 

Eſther Davis, who was only twenty-eight years 


of age, had known him eighteen years ; had gone 


with him morning, noon, and evening, when he 
had always behav ied with the greateſt civility, and 


'was an honeſt, induſtrious, ſober man. 


Theſe teſtimonics of the, women were confirmed 
by John Hodges, who had known him ſeven years; 


Ambroſe Noſwell, twenty-four ; and Thomas Ed- 


mends, fourteen ; the latter of whom ſaid, that he 
had a very good character, that he was willing to 


take care of his family, and he concluded by ſay- 


ing, 
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ing, “ heis an indulgent husband, and as ou 2 
„ father as can be.“ 
Alfter the evidence that has been recited, it is 
not to be wondered that the Jury brought in a ver- 
that the priſoner was Not Guilty. 
have been the more particular in the re- 

3 of this trial, becauſe we think the acquit- 

tal of Moody does honour to his Jury. It is need- 
leſs to ſay that Juries ſhould always take the fa- 
vourable fide of the queſtion, where there is any 
doubt of the guilt of the accuſed party. It is ta 
the credit of our Engliſh Juries, that this 1s gene- 
rally the caſe, 

We do not mean, on this occaſion, to aſſert that 

the proſecutrix was perjured ; bur ſurely the evi- 

dence brought to criminate the priſoner was inſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfy the mind of any reaſonable man. 
| Inceaſes of rape particular caution ought to be 


uſed by thoſe who are to be judges of the fact. A 


rape is one of the moſt atrocious of crimes, and one 


of the moſt difficult to be proved, as the proof of it 


muſt generally depend on the fingle teſtimony of 
the party ſuppoſed to be injured, 


The violation of the will conſtitutes the eſſence 


of the crime; for the perſonal injury is nothing, 


compared with the idea of a man's aſſuming the 
Baſhaw, and ſaying that a woman ſhall be a llave 
to his luſt. 

In the courſe of this work we have hitherto con- 
cluded each trial with a ſerious remark : We ſhall 
finiſh this with an anecdote. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, a man * was appre- 
hended, tried, and convicted, for committing a rape 


pe EET 
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* The name of the party is not mentioned in the printed 


accounts, or we ſhould haye given the trial in this work. 
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on a common woman of the town. Great interceſ- 


fion was made to ſave the convict, on account of 


the character, and ſituation in life, of the woman. 
At this juncture Dean Swift happened to be in 
England, and was in high favour with the miniſtry. 
In a letter to a friend in Ireland the Dean relates 
ſome of the particulars of the caſe, and ſays,“ ſhall 
* 2 woman be raviſhed becauſe ſhe is a whore? 
„% No, no, I'll take care of that ;—the fellow ſhall 
* be hanged, if I have any intereſt with the people 
„in power:” and we are told that the man was 


5 hanged accordingly. 


Particulars of the Trial of Josx PH RELPH, who was 
indicted for Murder, and found gue of Man- 
laughter. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey, in De- 
cember, 1778, Joſeph Relph, mariner, was 


: indicted for the wilful murder of Andrew Schultz 


on the 26th of November preceding ; and he like- 
wiſe ſtood charged on the coroner's inquiſition, for 


feloniouſly killing and flaying the ſaid Andrew. 


The priſoner was employed in the impreſs ſer- 
vice, and the following 1s the ſtate of the evidence 
adduced. on the trial. —John Clear {wore, that he 
was a beadle of Wapping ; that Mr. James Stew- 
art, a tallow-chandier, called him from the Maſon's 
lodge, and told him a man was murdered : that he 
went to the ſign of the Gibraltar, where he found 
the priſoner leaniug down in a box, baving the fin- 
gers of his left hand, which were bloody, tied in a 
handkerchief ; that on this deponent's aiking what 


was 


E 


was the matter, Relph ſaid he had been uſed ill; 
and cut to pieces; that he went with him quietly tb 
the Round-houſe, and the next day before a magiſ- 
trate, who committed him to New priſon. 
John Hageman depoſed, that he was a ſerraut wo 

Mr. Compton, ſugar-baker, in Brewer's. lane; there 
were five of his companions, all of whom were 
going home to Mr. Compton's; that they were all 
on the foot- pavement, and the deceaſed was run- 
ning before him: that he ſaw a woman with a 
lantern in her hand croſſing the way, and a girl 
about eight years old with her; and that Hard- 
wicke (one of the company) lifted up the woman” s 
peticoats behind. 

The counſel now interpoſed, and ſaid he ſhould 

prove that the woman and child were the wee and 
daughter of the priſoner. 
Hagemann proceeded, and ſaid that the woman 
having walked a hundred yards, the priſoner over- 
took them; on which his wife pointed to Hard- 
wicke, and ſaid * This is the young man that laid 
* hold of my gown.” The priſoner croſſed to 
Hardwicke, and aſked him what buſineſs he had to 
meddle with the woman's gown. Hardwieke made 
no reply; and one Kello coming up at the juncture, 
ſaid to the lieutenant, (Relph) “ Sir, 1 am your 
« priſoner, and will go with you where you like. 
This evidence farther depoſed, that the lieutenant 
took Hardwicke by the neck, and pulled his hat 
olf, 

John Kello was now fe ? but not being per- 
fect in the Engliſh language, an interpreter was 
ſworn to deliver his evidence, which was to the 
following effect: that Andrew Schultz was one of 
the party, returning with his fellow-ſeryants to 
Mr. . that be himſelf was s ſober, but 


n 
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doubted if Hardwicke was not ſomewhat in liquor: 
that he did not ſee the priſoner till he came and 
put a hanger to his breaſt ; on which this deponent 
acknowledged himſelf his priſoner, and conſented 
to go where he pleaſed ; but that he thruſt the 
Hanger through his cloaths, and ſlightly wounded 
him in the breaſt. 

When this deponent felt the ſword hurt him, he 
jumped aſide ; and then Schultz ſaid “ You had 
* better put your ſword by.” After ſome ſtrug- 
gling Kello took the hanger from the lieutenant, 
dut did not obſerve whether Schultz was wounded 
or not; that the priſoner went to a public-houſe, 
and afterwards heard that Schultz was wounded ; 
and that the lieutenant was cut in the hand. | 

Frederick Hardwicke, being ſworn, acknowledged 
that he had touched the bottom of the woman's 
gown as he was paſſiug her; owned he was a little 
diſguiſed in liquor, and that, after he had touched 
the woman's gown, he received a blow from be- 
kind on his neck, and his hat fell off ; bur he could 

not tell by whom the blow was given. When he 
Tecovered himſelf, and got fo his companions, he 
obſerved that Schultz was wounded, and that the 
lieutenant was going to the public houſe with a 
drawn hanger in his hand; he followed him, and 
Raid there two minutes: he obſerved that the lieu- 
tenant's hand was bloody, and immediately went 
home to his own lodgings. 

Sarah Hoſkins, an oyſter woman, wife of Wil- 
liam Hoſkins of Bell-dock, ſaw four young men in 
the highway, and obſerved the lieutenant collar 
Hardwicke, and likewiſe ſaw a woman on the other 
fide of the way, whom ſhe heard ſay © you dirty 
„fellow, how dare you meddle with my gown ?” 
or petticoat, the deponent could not be fure mou. 

2 cr 
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Her huſband, the lieutenant, then came up, and ſa... 
« My dear, what is the matter? to which the re- 
plied, * the dirty fellow has been pulling my 
* gown,” or words to that purpoſe. 
Mrs Hoſkins then ſaw the lieutenant collar 


Frederick Hardwicke, and ſay 


” along with me, I will draw my ſword and ſtab 
« 


houſe door, till they got between a brazier's and tin- 
ſhop, at the diſtance of nine or ten yards. In the 


mean time one of the men, who had a ſtick, hit the 


lieutenant on the back while Hardwicke' and he 


were: ſtruggling. During this commotion the lieu- 
tenant's. wife was hanging round his neck in the 


you.” They then ſtruggled from the Bell ale- 


* If you don't go. 


—_— 
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highway; but this deponent did not ſee the ſword 


drawn, only heard the threat that it ſnould be done: 


nor did ſhe know whether the ſword was drawn 


before or after the lieutenant was ſtruck. 
About five or ſix minutes after the lieutenant was 


ſtruck with the ſtick, ſhe heard ſomebody cry out, 
Stop him, ſtop him, the young man is dead in 


29 


* the tin-ſhop. 
the ale-houſe: 


This was the ſubſtance of the evidence ; and the 
judge then ſaid to the counſel for the priſoner, 


The lieutenant then weht into 


is Do you mean to make this leſs than manſlaugh- 


ce ter ” To which the counſel replied in the fol- 


lowing words: No, my lord, we cannot make it 


« leſs than. manſlaughter. 
1 


uſed very ill while his wife was hanging round 
his neck to prevent any further fighting. She 
was cut a- croſs her neck, and the lieutenant had 
his hand and his coat cut in two places, and was 
beat all over his arm and ſhoulders,” “ 
The court now obſerving that, if the jury were 
fatisfied, nothing farther need be heard, but if not 
Vo IL. V. Et they 
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they would proceed; the jury faid, © My lord, we 
14% are all fatisfied ;" and ſoon afterwards they gave 
a verdict that the priſoner was Not guilty of the 
5 4. murder, but guilty of manſlaughter only ;” on 
which he was branded and diſcharged. 
Me ſee that, in the inſtance before us, a life had 
been loſt, yet the party accuſed could not be con- 
victed of murder ; and we have the rather inſerted ' 
this trial, to caution people to avoid occaſional 

i quarrels in the ſtreets, which can never be attend- 

ed with any good conſequences, and are frequently : 

| productive of the moſt fatal, f 

In the preſent caſe we find that the accuſed party 
was what is called a lieutenant of a preſs-gang ; that 
is, the principal ſavage among ſavages. The cuſ- 
tom of impreſſing, let counſellors plead, and 
ſenators debate till they are hoarſe, is incompatible 
with every idea we can frame of the natural right 
to that freedom which God has beſtowed equally 
on us all ; and which, from the very nature of the 
donation, it de to be every: man's duty to 
ſupport. _ 

There is nothing very ken; in the caſe be- 
fore us which tends to prove any inſolence on the 
part of the lieutenant ; but theſe volumes are grow- 
ing to a concluſion, and we could not think of put- 
ting a period to them, without entering our proteſt 
againſt a practice which oppoſes every ſentiment 

of humanity, and militates againſt all the finer teel- 
ings of the ſoul. . 

What! becauſe a man has ſerved his country 
faithfully for a ſeries of years by ſea, and has at 
length retired in the fond hope of enjoying the 
ſweets of domeſtic felicity, ſhall he be dragged 
from the fond wife, and the helpleſs innocents, 
when he wiſhes not again to tempt the danger - 
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the ſeas > Honour, common honeſty, plain ſenſe, 
humanity, and even law, reprobate the idea! 

We have had of late two or three inſtances of 
freemen of London being impreſſed; but they 
have been diſcharged : the hardieſt, the moſt cal- 
lous of our lawyers dare not bring the matter to a 
legal iſſue : they know that ſound ſenſe and the 
laws of the realm are againſt the practice; the 
therefore fly from the ſubject, and, like the Par- 
thians, conquer in retreat. 

Setting aſide all moral conſiderations, and per- 
mitting even humanity to fleep on this ſubject, 
found policy forbids this infernal practice. The 
Britiſh tars are full free to ſerve their country. 
Let proper bounties be offered, let proper en- 
couragements be held forth, and the navy will 
never want a man. It will be ſaid that the giving 
high bounties to ſailors will occaſion an increaſe of 
thoſe taxes which are already nearly inſupportable. 
No doubt but our taxes are very burthenſome 
but let our penfioners be reduced in number and in 


Pay, and we ſhall not want a ſum to reward our 


daring ſailors. Beſides, the bounties given to theſe 
men, politically conſidered, coſt nothing. Every 


man knows that a ſeaman carries nothing abroad 


with him but his jacket, his trowſers, and his va- 
Jour. He ſpends his bounty- money where he re- 
ceives it ; and the caſh circulates among thoſe who 
gave It. 2 
Let BRTITIsH GENEROSITY vie With BRITISR 


VALOUR, and we may bid DEFIANCE to the 
WORLD ! 1 


Tt 2 Account 
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Account of the Trial of HENRY BALL, Tnomas 

Os BORN E, and WILLIAM HILSs DON, for a Bur- 
glary in an unhabited Houſe at Hendon in Mid- 
dleſex, whence they ſtale a Quantity of Houſe- 
hold Furniture, ſome Linen, Wearing Apparel, 


and other Articles, the Property of BENIIAIN 
Woord. 


E RI. V in the month of November, 1778, 
2 , Mr. Wood and his family moved from Hen- 
don to his houſe in town, for the winter ſeaſon. 
About two o'clock in the morning of the 18th of 
D ember, John Fuller, a watchman at Hampſtead, 
obſerved a cart paſſing through that town heavily 
Jaden, and attended by two men on horſeback ; 
and, ſtepping into the road, he aſked, what was in 
the cart? To which no anſwer was giyen - but the 
horſe being whipped, the cart was driven againſt 
the corner of a broker's ſhop, and overturned ; 
when the horſemen rode off at full ſpeed. Ball then 


came up, and being queſtioned by Fuller, denied 


that he belonged to the cart, and ſtruck him with 
his fiſt on the neck; whereupon Fuller drew a 
hanger, threatening to put him ta inſtant death, if 


he attempted any further reſiſtance. Ball having 


ſurrendered, Fuller delivered him into the charge 
of two conſtables ; and then went to the cart, and 
gave that and the goods it contained and the horſes 
into the cuſtody of a conſtable, named Muddocks, 


who had juſt found a man's hat in the road, which 


was ſuppoſed to have been laſt by one of the pri: 
ſoner's accomplices. „ 


About noon Mr. Wood received information that 


his houſe at Hendon had been broke open and 


robbed; and Mrs. Wood immediately ſet out to 
examine what loſs was ſuſtained. She found that 


the 
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the houſe was almoſt intirely ſtripped of the furni- 
ture; that the cellar had been broke open, and 
liquor of different ſorts ſtolen, and from ſome. rum 


being left in a tea cup, ſhe ſuppoſed the robbers 
had drank while they were in the houſe. 


On the trial of the above offenders, Simon Ed- 
wards ſwore, that he ſearched Ball ſoon after his 
apprehenſion, and found in his poſſeſſion an iron 
crow, a chiſſel, three common keys, and a number 
of pick- lock ke YS. 

Samuel Mu Tacks depoſed, that he had tried the 
three keys taken from Ball, and found them ex- 
actly to fit the locks to which Mrs. Wood had in- 
formed him they belonged ; and that he had tried 
the pick-locks, and found that one of them would 
open the lock of the front door. This witneſs fur- 
ther ſaid, that he tried the chiſſel and the crow, 
and that they fitted the marks in the door and other: 
parts of the houſe that were broken ; that it ap- 
peared as if the villains had entered by the front 
door, and broke open the back door, for the pur- 
poſe of moving the goods with the greater ſecrecy ; 

and that he had traced the marks made by a cart 
and one horſe from the back-door into the road. 

Dennis M'Donnald' ſwore, that in conſequence 
of an information exhibited before the bench of 
magiſtrates fitting at the Rotation- office in Litch- 
field-ſtreet, he went to the houſe of a Mr. Davis in 
Fetter-lane, and in a room on the ſecond floor found 
Osborne and Hilſdon lying on a bed in their 
cloachs, and that their ſhoes were intirely covered 
with country dirt; ; that he found a towel with Mrs, 
Wood's mark on it lying upon the bed, and took 
wo keys from Hilldon, who was attempting to 
throw them away, and the next day went to Hen- 
don, and found that the keys exaſtly fitted the 


locke 


E 

locks belonging to the two cloſets in Mr. Wood's 
fore parlour ; that he found an iron crow conceal- 
ed in the chimney ; and that Davis's wife told him 
Osborne and Hilſdon came in about five o'clock in 
the morning. Charles Grubb and James Hide con- 
firmed the evidence of M'Donald ; and Grubb pro- 
duced the iron crow and the towel, which latter 
Mrs. Wood ſwore to be her property. 

Thomas Boyce depoſed, that on his way to Lon- 
don he ſtopped at Hampſtead, and heard a report, 
that a robbery had been committed ; that when 
he reached Bartle-bridge, he obſerved a man walk- 
ing in the road without a hat, and having a hand- 
kerchief tied upon his head, and remarked his per- 
ſon very particularly, as he entertained a ſuſpicion of 
him from the circumſt ance of his being without a 
hat at that ſevere ſeaſon of the year, and the re- 
collection that a hat had been left on the road at 
Hampſtead by one of the ſuppoſed robbers. Boyce 
faid he could not poſitively ſwear to the perſon of 
Hilſden, but believed him to be the man he had ſeen 
| without a hat at Battle- -bridge. 

John Fletcher, clerk in the public-office in Litch- 
field-ſtreet, being ſworn, ſaid, that when Ball was 
brought before the magiſtracy for examination, he 
requeſted to be an evidence for the crown, which 
being refuſed, on account of the notoriety of his 
character, he voluntarily acknowledged his guilt, 
and-mentioned the parties who were concerned with 
him in the robbery, in conſequence of which officers 
were diſpatched to Davis's houſe in order to appre- 
hend them, 

Boyce was called a ſecond time, and queſtioned 
as to the dreſs of the man he had mentioned ſeeing 
at Battle- bridge; and he deſeribed him as being 

dreſſed 
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dreſſed in à ſailor's jacket much worn. Grubb | 


ſwore, that the deſcription given by Boyce exattly 
correſponded with the appearance of Hilidon at the 
time of his being apprehended. | 


Mary Davis appeared on behalf of Hilſdon, and 


poſitively denied having told M' Donald, Grubb, 
and Hide, that Osborne and Hilſdon came to her 

houſe about five in the morning of the 18th of De- 
cember, but ſwore that ſhe let Hilſdon in about 
eight o'clock in the evening of the 17th; that he 
went up to his own apartment, and that ſhe faw 
him no more till about fix the next evening, ſoon 
after which the officers came to apprehend him. 
Richard Dayis ſaid Hilſdon had lodged in his houſe 
about a year and three quarters, and that he had 


always believed him to be an honeſt man. William 
Hall and Joſeph Loe alſo gave him a good cha- 
racter; and Loe ſwore that Osborne declared co 
him in the priſon, that Hilſdon was not concerned 
in the burglary at Hendon. Mr. Lay, maſter of a 


coal-wharf, ſaid, he had employed Hilſdon as a 
carman twelve years, during which time he had 


| ated as an honeſt, ſober, and induſtrious man, and 
that he had confidered him as a very valuable ſer- 


vant ; adding that he was in his buſineſs on the 
17th, but not on the 18th of December. After 
ſome conſultation, the jury declared the priſoners 
to be guilty, and they received ſentence of death. 
Henry Ball and Thomas Osborne were executed 
at Tyburn on Friday the ↄth of February, 1779 *. 

Ball was one of the villains concerned in the 
daring robbery at Mr. Clewen's at Finchley; his 
character had been long notorious as a houſe- 
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breaker, and he had been more than once admit- 
ted an evidence for the crown; he was a man of a 
remarkably ſtout make, and of an active ſpirit in 
exploits of villainy, where the danger did not ſeem 
great ; but his companions frequently upbraided 
him for cowardice, on account of the terror by 
which he appeared to be affected when he ſuppo- 
ſed the officers of juſtice to be in ſearch of him. 
Osborne had alto been concerned in a great num 
ber of daring robberies, and was conſidered as a 
moſt dangerous nuiſance to ſociety. A few days 
before his execution he told a man of his acquaint- 
ance, that he expected to die at the gallows ; but 
“that he did not believe the hemp was then ſpun 
„that was to form the rope by which his body was 
« deſiined to be ſuſpended.” 

What felicity can that man promiſe himſelf who 
infringes the laws inſtituted for the regulation and 
good order of ſociety ! He declares war againſt 
mankind, who, in order to provide for their own 
ſafety, unite in a common intereſt to expel him that 
community of which he has rendered himſelf a dan- 
gerous and diſgraceful member. If we had no de- 
fires to ſatisfy, we ſhould have no motive to aftivi- 
ty; and a perpetual ſupineneſs and want of vari- 
ety would render life inſupportably tedious. If 
gratification is obtained by unjuſtifiable means, it 
muſt be ſlight and tranſitory; for the pains of a 
wounded conſcience will admit of no intermiſſion 
in the hours of ſolitude, and in thoſe of hilarity 
they will only ſubſide to return with aggravating 
poignancy. Let us teach ourſelves to think with 
the excellent Rouſſeau : © When delivered from 
« the illuſions of our bodies and ſenſes, we ſhall 
„% enjoy the contemplation of rhe Supreme Being, 
« and the eternal truths of which he is the ures : 

hen 


r 

© when the beauty of order ſhall ſtrike all the 
* powers of our fouls, and we are only employed 
in comparing what we have done with what we 
ought to have done, then the voice of confcience 
vill recover its empire; then the pure will, which 

“ ſprings from ſelf. content, and the bitter regret of 
having diſgraced ourſelves, will diſtinguiſh,” by 
e jnexhauſtible ſentiments, the lot which every one 
„has prepared for himſelf.” RY: 


Account of the Trials of WILLIAM CoopEx, and 


Tous LEwINGTON, Who were convicted of 
robbing a Waggon. 


E inſert this caſe becauſe the robbery of 
Waggons has become ſo frequent, within 
the laſt two years, as to render it neceſſary for the 
legiſlature to interpoſe, to provide a more effectual 
puniſhment for a crime which has increaſed to a 
moſt alarming magnitude, and which renders it 
unſafe for our traders to truſt their property by the 
common mode of conveyance. 

At the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in Decem- 
ber, 1778, William Cooper and Thomas Lewing- 
ton were indicted for ſtealing ſeventy pounds weight 
of raw ſilk, value ſeventy pounds, the property of 
Edward Hewitt, on the firſt of the ſame month. 

Robert Joblin, book-keeper at the White-horſe 
Inn, Cripplegate, Gepoſed, that on the 3oth of 
November, one Atkins, porter to Mr. Hewit, a ſilk- 
mercer in Wood-ſtreet, brought four or five boxes 
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to go by the waggon to Glaſgow ; that there was 
raw ſilk in ſome of them; and that they were load- 
ed in the waggon, which waggon was afterwards 
robbed of a box directed to Brown, Burn, and 
Company, at Paiſley. | 

William Stocker, warehouſe-man to Mr. Hewit, 
proved the packing up five boxes to go by the 
Newcaſtle waggon *, and that they were ſent to the 
inn, directed as mentioned by the preceding wit- 
neſs. The book-keeper went to Mr. Stocker the 
following day, and told him that the waggon was 
robbed of one of the boxes, and deſired him to at- 
tend at Bow-ſtreet, where two men and d woman 
were in cuſtody, on whom had been found a quan- 
tity of filk. Mr. Stocker went accordingly, and 
| ſaw a box, to the direction of which he could po- 
=. ſitively ſwear. He likewiſe obſerved a mark on the 
ſilk, which the dyers put on to diſtinguiſh one per- 
ſon's ſilk from that of another; and he ſaid the 
weight of the filk produced at Sir John Fielding? 
correſponded with that in the box; but, for his 
own part, he did not know the filk-dyer's mark. 
George Durant, a ſilk-dyer, gave a very clear and 
concluſive evidence. He ſaid, that he ſent to Mr. 
Hewitt 400 1b. weight of ſuch ſilk as that produced 


| on the trial. He farther depoſed, that it was mo- 
= rally impoſhble to ſwear to ſilk after it was out of 
1 his hands, unleſs it had his private mark on it; that 
j he went with Mr. Stocker to the Brown Bear in 
I Bou ſtreet, oppoſite Sir John Fielding's, where he 


1 was ſhewn the ſilk, the whole of which he looked 
i" through, and found two, and only two, of his pri- 
F vate marks. Before he looked at this ſilk he ſhewed 
From this evidence, compared with the former, it ſhould 


i ſeem as if the Newcaſtle waggon went to Glaſgow, or that 
there is a waggon between one town and the other, 
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the officers the mark which ſhould be on it, if it 
was the ſame that he dyed for Mr. Hewit. His cuſ- 
tom was to tie a particular kind of knot to diſtin- 
guiſh one man's ſilk from that of another; and he 
ſaid, that as far as any private mark could identify 
any property, he could ſwear that the ſilk in queſ- 
tion was the property of Mr. Hewit. 

The court, obſerving that he had only found two 
marks on the ilk, afked Mr. Durant how many there 
ought to have been ? To which he replied i in the fol- 
lowing words ;” * I do not know that it ought to 
„ have more; we ſeldom put more than two marks 
if it is 70 ib. weight; we divide certain quanti- 
ties into certain parcels; we ſeldom put leſs than 
30 Ib. in a parcel, ſometimes five, ſix, or ſeven 
and thirty; we put a mark upon each; there- 
«fore, L apprehend, this could have but two marks 
upon it. We often boil forty men's filk toge- 
% ther; we have a different mark for every man 8 
« filk. This mark has been Mr. Hewit's as long 
% as I have been in this way, WARS | is ten years 
% and upwards.” > 
William Lee depoſed, that he was a Watchman 
in Kingſland road ; that between eight and nine at 
night he ſaw the two priſoners and another man 
following the Newcaſtle waggon; that they were 
at the diſtance of about four lamps from the wag- 
gon; that he had ſome ſuſpicion of them; that the 
Porter went out of London a little way with the 
waggon, and when he returned he told him of theſe 
men following the waggon. On the followin 
morning the waggoner acquainted him with the 
robbery, and aſked him 10 ſhew him where the par- 
ties lived. 

Lee being aſked if he knew the parties, replied 
in the affirmative, and ſaid, that he bad them good 

Uu: night 
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night on their return, and that Cooper bad him 
good night. This deponent went with the 
waggoner to a houſe at Hoxton, where they found 
the priſoners, and another man, who got away 
from them: he ſaid that he ſecured Cooper, and 
his companion took Lewington into cuſtody; and 
on ſearching their room the two bags of alk were 


| found. 1 


George Sturton, one of Sir John F ielding's s men, 
depoſed, that he was preſent when the room was en- 
tered, and Lewington was found aſleep with his head 
on the table; and that he obſerved a trunk, the lock 


of which was taken off; that the porter opened 


the trunk, and ſaid there was ſome of the property. 
This deponent going into another room, ſaw Cooper 
and Woodey (a ſuppoſed accomplice) both aſleep 
with their cloaths on: Woody was on the bed, and 


Cooper on the ground with ſome of the property 


under him. Lewington roſe up, and was ſeized, 
but Woody flipped aſide, and made his eſcape. 


Sturton ſaid, that the watchman ſeized Cooper as 


he was going down ſtairs. A conſtable was ſent 
for; the room was ſearched, and two bags of filk, 
and other things were found. This deponent ſwore 
to the bags, which had never been out of his cuſ- 
tody. | 
John Read depoſed, that he was the driver of 


the Newcaſtle waggon, and that when he came to 


Hertford, about ſeven o'clock in the morning, he 
found that rhe ropes had been cut, that the ſheet 
was rent to the length of about a foot, and that he 
miſſed three boxes. He ſaid that an old gentlewo- 
man, a paſſenger from the inn, was in the waggon 
all night, but that ſhe was at ſuch a diſtance, that 
the boxes might eaſily be taken out without her 
Knowing it. 1 
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The driver ſaying chat he had either walked or 
** by the waggon all night, and that the ropes 
were cut on the off. ſide “; the jury aſked him if he 
had not ſtopped to drink? To which he replied that 
he had drank a pint of beer at the Ship at Totten- 
ham, but had not ſtayed a minute. 

Cooper made an indifferent defence, and called 
four witneſſes, who gave him a good character; but 
Lewington did not pretend to ſet up the {lighteſt 
juſtification of his conduct. 

The jury found a verdict of guilty; the priſoners 
were ſentenced to work three years at bal laſt-heav- 
ing, and they are now f, undergoing the ſeritence on 
board the lighter off Woolwich. 

Perhaps if we had a law to make the offence of 
robbing a waggon equally capital with a common rob- 
bery on the highway, we ſhould have few inſtances 
of ſuch crimes being committed. As matters now 
ſtand, not a week paſſes but we hear of robberies of 
this kind : the dairy-man eannot ſend his butter, 
nor the farmer and grazier their meat to market, 
but ſome lurking villains are on the road, ready to 
cut the ropes. The packages tall unknown to the 
driver, owing to the noiſe made by the horſes and 
carriage: ſome accomplices are behind with a light 

cart to pick up the goods thus dropped, and when 
they have them in poſſeſſion, they turn about, and 
go into London by ſome other road. 
Within a few months paſt theſe villains have 
gone as far as ten or a dozen miles out of London, 


* 


* This is always the caſe i in robbing of waggons. The 
thieves conſtantly cut the ropes on the oppoſite hde from, the 


driver ; and the noiſe of the carriage prevents his knowing what 
is tranſaQed, | 


+ In March, 1779. 
; to 
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to commit their felonies: but they have ſometimes 
ventured on the early waggons after they have been 
on the ſtones of London. 7 

It has been known that fifty pounds worth of 
proviſions have been thus ſtolen, in one morning, 
from waggons coming to Newgate-market only; 
and ſome countrymen have loſt as much in a week 
as the profits of three months could not repay. 

We know that dogs of particular breed may be 
trained to any duty. The docility of theſe ani- 
mals is amazing. Would it not be good policy in 
the owners of waggons to have one ſtrong dog 
conſtantly in the carriage, and another walkin 
under it? The dogs would certainly diſcharge their 
duty, and the property would be preſerved. There 
are hundreds of villains who will rob and plunder 
their fellow-creatures, who would tremble at the 
idea of encountering a dog. We cannot conclude 
theſe obſervations more properly than by ſaying, 
A ward 10 the wiſe is enough. e 
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A Narrative of the Trials of GRORGE Roacn, 
RoBERT ELLIOT, and Jonas PARKER, who 
were convicted, the two firſt of ſtealing, and the 
other of receiving Part of a leaden Coffin *. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in April, 
1778, theſe men were indicted, the two for- 
mer tor ſtealing a leaden Coffin, of three hundred 


— 


* The trials of theſe men are inſerted a little out of their pro- 
per order, at the requeſt of a ſubſcriber, who obligingly ſent us 
a drawing for the print correſponding thereto, 
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pounds weight, value 5 C. the property. of Wil- 


liam Thornton Aſton, Eſq; and 1 70 was indicted 
for receiving fifty pounds, weight of the lead, va- 
lue 55. knowing the ſame to have been ſtolen. 


The ſecond count + in the indictment laid the lead 
to be the property of the pariſhioners of Alderman- 
bury, and ſtolen by Roach and Elliott; and the 
third count charged Jonas Parker with receiving it, 
being the property of the. pariſhioners of Alder- 


manbury, well knowing it to have been ſtolen. 


William Thornton Aſton, Eſq; depoſed, that, on 
the firſt of January preceding, his-brother was-in- 
terred in a leaden coffin, in the chureh of Alder- 
manbury; that the coffin was ſtolen out of the 
church, and was miſſed on the ſeventh of March. 

James Gould, who. had been admitted an evi- 


| dence, depoſed that 'Roack, Elliot, and himſelf, 
were journeymen carpenters. working under Mr. 
Augurs in the repair of the church, He ſaid that 


on Friday the 6th of March he and Roach went 


into the vault, and unſerewed all the ſcrews of 


Mr. Thormon's coffin except two, after which they 


returned to their work; and that, afterwards, 


themſelves and Elliot agreed io. work again on the 
coffin, 


On the Saturday morning they went to the 
church, and about five o'clock a watchman followed 
them in, and deſired a board to be planed, which 
was done by Gould. The accomplices then 


looſened the other ſcrews, and turned the coffins 


bottom upwards, taking off the outſide coffin, and 


9 


* 


+ We ile x not yet had ernte to mention the practice of 
laying different counts in an inditment. This ſeems to be in- 


tended to prevent, by every poſſible . villains eſcaping 
the e of their country, 


leaving 
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leaving only the ſhell. They then cut the leaden 


coffin in pieces, and replacing the other coffin on 
the ſhell, ſcrewed it down again. 
Theſe tranſactions laſted them till near eight in 


the morning, when they took the pieces of the cof- 


fin, and having concealed them under the childrens 


15 gallery, they conferred on ſelling what they had 


ſtolen; when Elliott mentioned Parker, in Grubb- 
ſtreet, as a likely purchaſer. 

'The lead being in two pieces, Gould put one of 
them in a bag, and took it away, and the other was 
put in a baſket, and carried by one of the accom- 
plices. When they got to London-wall, Elliot 
beckoned Gould, and they went to a ſhop where 
they offered the lead to ſale, to a perſon who refu- 
ſed to be the purchaſer. They then went to Parker's, 
who weighed the lead, without aſking them. any 
queſtions, ſaid it was forty- -two pountls, and paid 
them three ſhillings and ſix-pence for it, being at 
the rate of a penny a pound. When they were 
going away with the empty bag, Mr. Augurs's 
apprentice came in and ſeized on Gould, deſiring 
Parker, who was a conſtable, to aſſiſt in conveys 
ing him and Elliot to Mr. Augurs's. Parker ſaid 
„ You had better go to your maſter, and try to 
make the matter up.” They went, and were all 
charged with the felony. Parker ſaid, “ Give 
„them a frevalle for it“ 

Gould, being aſked what he underſtood _ that 
term, ſaid he did not exactly know what it meant; 
but ſuppoſed it was a hint to attempt making their 
eſcape; on which they made a run for it (to uſe his 
own words), and Parker likewiſe ran away; but 
they were ſtopped and taken into cuſtody, before 
they had got to any conſiderable diſtance, 


6 | John 
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John Brotherous, apprentice to Mr. Augurs, 
confirmed ſo much of the former teſt imony as related 
to himſelf. He ſaid, that paſſing by London- wall 
about eight in the morning, he ſaw Roach coming 
down Wood. ſtreet, with a baſket on his back, and 
that Roach ſeeing him, croſſed over the ſtreet. Bro- 


therous demanded what he had with him: he ſaid 


his tools, and turned round, as it to prevent his 


looking in his baſket ; bur he did look 3 in, and ſaw 


there was lead; on which he ſeized Roach, and ſent 
for a conſtable to take him into cuſtody. This was 


the occaſion of his going to the houſe of Parker, 
whom he knew to be a conſtable. On his arrival 
at Parker's, he met with Gould and Elliot coming 
out of the houſe with empty ſacks, on which he | 


ſuppoſed they had ſold ſomething there. 

He charged Parker with the priſoners ; but he 
ſaid ““ You had bettter go to your maſter quietly, 
* and make the affair up.” Brotherous informed 
his maſter what had paſſed; and he cauſed all the 
priſoners to be apprehended, who endeayoured to 
make their eſcape as the proper officer was con- 
yeying them to the Compter. 

Mr. Reynolds, an undertaker, depoſed that he 
buried Mr. Thornton in a leaden coflin: that he 
ſarveyed the vault on the 7th of March, when the 
coffin was miſſing: that he compared the pieces 


that were found at Parker's with the reſt of the 


coffin that was found under the gallery of the 
church; and when all were beaten together into the 
ſame form, they made out the ſhape and quantity * 
of Mr. Thornton's coffin; the plate, with Mr. 
Thornton's name on it, was found in Roach's 


. ä ** 
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* This ſeems to be a very concluſive kind of eridencs, 
. | 
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cheſt; the lead, to the weight of fifty-two pounds, 
was found under the counter in Parker's ſnop; and 
this deponent added that it was a fort of lead worked 
in a faſhion peculiar to coffins, and that people in 
the trade knew very well that it was coffin lead. 
Iſaac Mather depoſed, that old lead was worth 
about thirteen ſhillings and ſixpence the hundred 
weight, or three half-pence the pound. 8 

By way of defence, Roach ſaid, that Gould put 
the lead into his baſket, but that he knew nothing 
of its being ſtolen. Elliot likewiſe denied all know- 
ledge of the ſtealing the lead, and ſaid he never 
received any money or other thing on account 
thereof, but was in Parker's ſhop, buying a hinge 
for his own uſe; but was aſtoniſhed when he ſaw 
Gould there, and ſtill more at his maſter's ap- 
prentice giving charge of him. 

Parker's plea of defence was, that the evidence 
came into his ſhop to ſell ſome lead, which he did 
not know was ſtolen; that when he had weighed, 
and was paying for it, Mr. Augurs's apprentice 
entered, and gave him charge of the priſoners ; and 
that, when at the maſter's houſe, he charged him 
likewiſe ; but that he immediately mentioned where 
the two pieccs were which he had bought, in con- 
ſequence of which they were found. ” 

All the priſoners called perſons who gave them 
good characters: but the jury, having fully con- 
ſidered the nature of the evidence, gave a verdict 
That they were guilty;“ in conſequence of which, 
at the cloſe of the ſeſſions, Roach and Elliot were 
ſentenced to labour three years on the Thames, 
and Parker to be impriſoned for a like term of 
time. 

The robbing of churches has ever been deemed 
ſacrilegious by all who have profeſſed any venera- 

tion 
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tion for the duties and obligations of religion. The 
idea of diſturbing the aſhes of the dead has ſome- 
thing in it abhorrent to the feelings of human na- 


ture, to the dictates of chriſtian piety. When the 


clay-cold body i is committed to the tomb, we pre- 
ſume that it is to reſt in peace till the final reno- 
vation of all things; nor can the ſurviving friends 
and relations eaſily pardon thoſe who violate the 


manſions of the dead, and make a jeſt of the rites | 


of ſepulture. 


The ſolemn funeral once cloſed, we take a tem- 
porary farewel, in the hope of meeting in a glo- 


rious eternity; but, while the frailties of mortality 
ſurround us, it is impoſſible not to look with ab- 


horrence on thoſe who can commit a theft attended 


with every circumſtance of horror ! 
Suppoling our friends to repoſe in peace, we 
comfort ourſelves that they have only drawn the 


inevitable lot ; that they are gone but a ſhort ſtage 


forward on that road whither we muſt ſoon follow 
them; and in this conſideration we can 7 
lay, with the poet, 


Why ſhould we mourn departing friends, 
Or ſhake at death's alarms? 
Tis but the voice that IEsus ſends 
To call us to his arms, 
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Account of the Trial of Doftor BarTHoOLOMEW 
DomixICcETT, who was indicted for à pretend- 
ed Forgery in altering the principal Sum of a 

__ Promiſflory-note, payable to MICHAEI Pons, 
from 16. to 20%. with Intention to defraud 

ANTONIO RAuPONI. 


AMPONI being deſirous of opening a ta- 

vern, conſulted doctor Dominicetti, with 
whom he had been ſome years acquainted, as to the 
| meaſures he ſhould purſue for entering into buſi- 
neſs with the meſt favourable proſpect of ſucceſs ; . 
and the doctor recommended him to Mr. Andrees, 
ſecretary to the Venetian ambaſſador ; and through 
the joint intereſt of that gentleman and the doctor, 
Ramponi was enabled to open a handfome houſe in 
Panton- {quare. 

Ramponi's buſineſs not proving ſo advantageous 
as was expected, he became involved in pecuniary 
difficulties; and his creditors being exceedingly 
importunatę for their reſpective demands, the doc- 
tor offered him an aſylum in his houſe at Chelſea. 
At this period, a ſettlement of all money tranſacti- 
ons was propoſed by the doctor, who then decla- 
red, that if Ramponi would pay him 100 /. he 
would give him an acquitrauce of his whole debt, 
amounting to upwards of 340. and John Dodf.. 
worth was employed to draw our the account cur- 
rent between the parties. Thus were matters ſitu- 
ated when the circumſtance took place which gave 
riſe to the trial, the particulars of which we thall 
now relate. 

Mr. Michael Parys, of the hotel in Suffolk-ſtreet, 
depoſed, that in January, 1777, he received a note 


of 
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of hand for 16. and 8 L. 145. 6d. in caſh, of 


doctor Dominicetti, in diſcharge of a boolæ· debt 


contracted by Ramponi to his brother-in-law, Mr. 


Harris of Bath; and being ſhewn the altered note 
on which the indictment was founded, proved that 
it was the identical note he had received from the 


doctor for 16 /. and paid away for the ſame ſum 


to Mr. Vickers. 


The note being ſhewn to Mr. Thomas Vickers, he 


ſwore that he received it of Mr. Parys; and that 
when it became due he preſented it to Meſſrs Ste- 


venſon and Gentel, to whom it was directed for 


payment; and that Mr. Gentel gave him in ex- 
change for the note ſixteen pounds 1n caſh. 

Mr. John Henry Gentel ſwore, that doctor 
Dominicetti authorized him to pay his note of hand 
for 16L. and that the note produced in court was 


the ſame he received from Mr. Vickers, and re- 
turned to the doctor as a note for 16 /. in which 


ſtate it was preſented for payment. 

The next witneſs examined was John Dodſworth, 
who depoſed, that he was employed by doctor 
Dominicetti to draw out an account current be- 
tween him and Antonio Ramponi ; that he attend- 
ed at the Doctor's houſe at Chelſea, and produced 

the account, which was examined and approved 
by both parties, who ordered him to caſt up the 


ſeveral ſums, and ſtrike the balance ; that, while 


he was caliing up the account, Ramponi went out 
of the room, When the Doctor ſaid. Hold, Dodſ- 
„ worth, I recolle& to have a note, the amount 
&« of which I paid to Mr. Parys for Ramponi;“ 

that he produced a note for 20 /. and ordered him 
to charge that ſum to his account againſt Ramponi, 
which he did accordingly; that preſently after 
Ramponi returned, and the account current was 
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figned by both parties. Being aſked if be knew 
Mr. Craigh, the Governor Advocate of Gibraltar, 
he replied, © Yes, to my mortification I do.” He 
confeſſed that he had committed an offence for 
which that judge had ſentenced him to be execu- 
ted; and ſaid that © ſince his enlargement he had 
io endeavoured to act the part of an honeſt man.” 
Upon the croſs examination of this accompliſhed 
villain, the calm and determined manner in which 
he perjured himſelf, his ſhocking ingratitude, and 
a thouſand inſtances of moſt abominable villainy, 
ſtruck the court with aſtoniſhment and horror. 
He was brought to acknowledge, that doctor Do- 


minicetti's ſon was preſent at the ſettlement of the 


account, though he had before ſworn to the con- 
trary ; and that an alteration of four pounds which 
appeared in the account current was made by him- 
ſelf, in order to make the ſum total correſpond with 
the alteration made in the principal ſum of the 
note. | 
The court and the | jur y, clearly perceiving with 
how iniquitous a view the proſecution was inſti- 
tuted, refuſed to hear further evidence, and ho- 
nourably acquitted the Doctor; adviſing him to 
proſecute the delinquents under a bill of indict- 
ment, which had been already found by the grand 


jury againſt Ramponi and Dodſworth for a conſpi- 


racy. 
Ramponi and Dodſworth had experienced innu- 
merable inſtances of benevolence from Doctor Do- 


minicetti, who ſupplied Ramponi with ſeveral con- 


ſiderable ſums merely on his perſonal ſecurity; and 


even gave the note of hand for 16. on which the 


proſecution was founded, when he knew Ramponi 
to be in deſperate circumſtances, and had fo little 
hope of recovering that or any former ſums ad- 

vanced 
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yanced for his uſe, that he offered to accept 100. al! 
for his whole demand. . 18 | 
The deplorable ſituation of Dodſworth excited 
the compaſſion of the Doctor, who took him un- 
der his protection, and allowed him a handſome 
maintenance for regulating his accounts, and ſome | 

other little ſervices for which he was qualified. 
He committed ſeveral forgeries upon the Doctor 
for ſmall ſums, and was guilty of many other acts 
of delinquency, which, at length, induced his ge-- | 
nerous benefactor to withdraw his patronage. 9 
In return for the ſingular benevolence and libe- 
rality of the doctor, they entered into a diabolical 
combination to exhibit againſt him a felonious ac- 
cuſation, to which the life of a worthy man would 
have been ſacrificed, but for thoſe excellent laws 
which are equally framed for the protection of the 
innocent, and the puniſhment of the guilty. _ 
Ramponi's view was evidently to free himſelf 
from a claim of upwards of 340%. and the promiſe 
of a trifling gratification prevailed upon Dodſworth 
to join in the infernal conſpiracy. EY 
The villainy of theſe men was ſo enormous, that 
to dwell on the ſubje& would perhaps be thought 
impertinent, becauſe it would be to anticipate thoſe 
ſentiments which a peruſal of the above narrative 
muſt neceſſarily ſuggeſt to our readers. That ſpe- 
cies of ingratitude, which conſiſts merely in neglect- 
ing a proper acknowledgement of benefits received 
3s juſtly numbered among the vices moſt degrading 
to human nature: but what terms of reprobation 
can convey an adequate idea of the abhorrence that 
every man, not wholly abandoned to all the princi- 
ples allied to virtue, muſt entertam for thoſe cha- 
racters that aggravate the ſin of ingratitude by 
deliberately concerted ſchemes to involve in affficti- 
on 
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on and ignominy ſuch as by repeated its of be- 


neficence have entitled themſelves to the warm ef- 


fuſions of grateful acknowledgement! 
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Narrative of the extraordinary Caſe of Ro WLAN D 


RipGLEY, Who was convicted of having in his 
Poſſeſſion a Puncheon, on which was impreſſed 
the Figure of the Head-ſide of a Shilling. 


T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey 1 iu De- 
cember, 1788, Rowland Ridgeley was in- 


dicted © for that he, not being a perſon employed 


« in, or for, the mint, knowingly, feloniquſly, 
« and traiterouſly, had in his cuſtody, and poſſeſ- 
« ſion, a puncheon made of iron and ſteel, in and 
„upon which was made and impreſſed the figure, 


« reſemblance, and fimilitude, of the head- ſide of 


« 4 ſhilling, without any lawful authority or ſuffi- 
« cjent excuſe for that purpoſe, againſt the duty of 
4 his allegiance, and againſt the ſtatute, &c. on the 
* 19th of June.“ | 


The firſt witneſs called was John Clarke, who 
dep oſed, that he went to the houſe of oneBall in Bun- 
Milos: - that he knew the room belonged to the 


priſoner, by the cloaths that were found there, which 
very cloaths he had ſeen the priſoner wear; and 
that after he was ene and taken before a 
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* He was likewiſe indicted tor having in his poſſeſſion a 


puncheon, upon which was impreſſed, &c. the igure of a 
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magiſtrate, he acknowledged that the lodgings be. 
longed to him, and that.the cloaths were his pro- 
perty. 

Moſes Morant teſtified, that he went wk Clarke 
to Bunhill-row, where they broke open the door 
in preſence of Ball :—that he found under the cheſt 
of drawers a quantity of halfpence, and, among ſome 
litter, a leaden pot containing a parcel of puncheons 

and halfpence; and that under the drawers he found 
ſome ſhillings ; and ſome half-crowns on the teſter 
of the bed. 

Clarke ſaid farther, that there were ſome bad 
guineas in the pot, and that the puncheons which 
were found were completely finiſned; that it might 
have been proper to have had a tail-ſide made; but 
that would have been attended with more trouble 
and expence, and therefore only the head- ſide was 
repreſented. Clarke would not undertake to ſwear 
| that the impreſſion on the counterfeit ſhillings was 

made from the puncheons found, but that ir had 
all the appearance of being ſo. 

Thomas Ball, landlord of the houſe, 1 
that the priſoner had lodged with him about a week; 
that he had the key of he room in his own poſe 
ſeſſion ; and that he never heard him make a noiſe 
with any inſtruments, which he thought muſt have 
been the caſe if the priſoner had uſed any. This 
deponent was preſent when the articles above-men- 
tioned were found. 1 

John Dixon ſwore, that he apprehended the pri- 
ſoner on the 8th of October, but found not any 
counterfeit money on him; however, he found a 
paper writing, dated the zoth of September, which 
imported to be a notice from him of his intention 
to ſurrender. 
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Mr. Pingo was next ſworn.— To afford a clear 


idea of the force of his evidence, it will be neceſ- 


ſary to give it in his own words: —“ I am an en- 
graver of the Mint; the priſoner is not employ- 
ed by the Mint; the puncheon makes the dye, 
and the counter-puncheon is the dye when it is 
made ; the machines produced are puncheons, 
but not puncheons made at the Mint. The me- 
thod - by which theſe are made is, that they firſt 
take a true ſhilling, and cut it away to the out- 
line of the head; when they have done that, 
they take a piece of ſteel, on which they fix this 
outline; and then they file or cut the ſteel cloſe 
away to that outline, til] the ſteel 1s exactly the 
ſhape of the head, and that is what is called a 
wn 4 theſe particular puncheons are all 
ready for ule, for they are all hardened, and they 
never are hardened till they are ready for uſe; 
that is the laſt operation they go N It is 
impoſſible to ſay poſitively whether the ſhillings 
found 1n the priſoner's lodgings were made from 
theſe puncheons, becauſe they are ſo imperfect, 
but. they have all the appearanee of it. In a new 
dye, or counter-puncheon, the letters are always 
ergraved in the counter-puncheon after it is 
ſtruck; there is no occaſion to have any letters 
on old coin, it will paſs without. The letters are 
put on afterwards, and a puncheon is complete 
without any letters at all; a puncheon may have 
letters made upon it, but they never ute ſuch 
puncheons at the Mint, from the inconventence 
of them, becauſe they would be ſo liable to 
break, and would require ſo much nicety to re- 
preſent all the little angles and corners of the 

letters; that is the very reaſon that we engrave 
the letters atterwards upon the counter-pun- 
8 cheon; J 
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cheon ; but for making baſe ſhillings nothing 
elſe is neceſſary but this puncheon; theſe pun- 
cheons which are produced, barely as you ſee 
them, though they might be for the making baſe 
„ ſhillings, yet they may be made uſe of for other 
« purpoſes; namely, for making ſeals, buttons, 
medals, or other things, where ſuch impreſfions 
« afe wanted.“ 

Ann Goodman depoſed, that ſhe was a ſervant 
to the landlord of the houſe where the priſoner 
lodged ; that the went frequently up into the room 
next Ridgley' s apartment, and his door was never 
locked. 

Several perſons depoſed, that he was a bak 
binder by trade, that he had worked for them, and 
bore the character of an honeſt man; nor did they 
know any thing to impeach. that character, till the 
preſent accuſation againſt him. | 

The jury having conſidered of the whole of the 

evidence, gave a verdict, © That the prifoner was 
© guilty ;” but judgment againſt him was reſpited 
for the opinion of the judges ; 3 which opinion was 
delivered at the ſeſſions held in February, 1779, 
and imported, that his caſe was within the meaning 
of the act of parliament; in conſequence of which, 
at the cloſe of the ſeſſions, he received ſentence of 
death. 

Of the behaviour of this alen e after convic- 
tion we have nothing very favourable to ſay. He 
did not ſeem properly affected by the dreadful ſitu- 
ation in which he ſtood. 

It is remarkable of Ridgley, that he had. made 
' himſelf fo ſure of acquittal, that, juſt before he was 

put on his trial, he told ſome perſons who attended 
him that he ſhould be diſcharged in a few mi- 
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We have been informed that he had been many 
years a notorious coiner, and a chief inſtructor of 


ſeveral of thoſe who came to the gallows before 


him :—a dreadful trade! how horrid to think of 
bringing up youths to the moſt certain fate of 1 ig: 


nominy! 


On the morning of execution, this man behaved, 
on his quitting Newgate, and on his way to the 


fatal tree, with the greateſt appearance of uncon- 


cern, repeatedly ſmiling, and ſhaking hands with 
his acquaintance as he. paſſed ; yet he evidently 
ſtruggled to conceal an anguiſh of mind that could 
not be concealed, 
When the bell-man at St. Sepulchre's church 
was ſpeaking the admonitory words, Ridgley, who 
had belonged to a club with him, ſaid, © Remem- 
ber me at the club to night.“ | 
When he arrived at the place of execution, Kis 
behaviour took a different turn; he acknowledged 


the juſtice of his ſentence, and died a penitent. 


Rowland Ridgley was executed at Tyburn on 
the 3iſt of Mareh, 1779, and the body delivered 
to his friends for interment. 

After all that has been ſaid on the ſubje& of 


coining, it will be unneceſſary to add a fingle re- 


mark; for ſurely no man can think of practiſing 


this dangerous trade, who is not reſolutely bent on 
his own deſtruction ! 


Particus 
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Particulars of the Trial, Conviction, and Execution, 


of FREDERICK JoHN EvSTACE; and likewiſe 
of the Trial and Acquittal of HENRY LANCGHAM, 
for Houſebreaking. 


US TACE had bio a fer bant to lord Cla- 


ſome months before the commiſſion of the fact of 
which he was accuſed. - 

At the ſeſſions held at the Oi Bailey i in Febru- 
ary, 1779, Frederick John Euſtace was indicted 
for breaking and entering the dwelling-houſe of 
the right honourable Thomas earl of Clarendon on 
the night of the 23d of January, and ſtealing ten 
ſhirts, eight neckcloths, four guineas in money, and 
other effects, the property o of Henry FER, in 
the ſame dwelling-houſe. 

Mr. Johnſon depoſed, that he was ſocond coach: 
man to lord Clarendon, with whom the priſoner 
had lived as the upper coachman, but had quitted 
his ſervice in the preceding ſummer z that his fel- 
low-ſervant, John Cowen, had faſtened the doors 
of the coach- houſe, which were broke open be- 


tween eight and nine o'clock on the night mention- 


ed in the indictment, when the above-recited arti- 
cles and others were taken away: that he did not 
obſerve any marks of violence, but that a perſon 
who was with him thought he ſaw the' mark of a 


ſtick which had been put in to force open the door; 


and he added, that the perſons who committed the 
fact went up ſtairs into the room, over the ſtable, 
where he ſlept, and took his box, which contained 
four duden and ſeyeral other articles. 


This 
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This box was found on the following morning 
in Hyde-park, and within it was a ſmaller box, 
which contained the money; whereupon Euſtace 
was ſuſpected, and both the priſoners were taken 
into cuſtody. When he viſited them in priſon, he 
found one of his ſhirts on Euſtace, who likewiſe 
wore a pair of his ſtockings; and in his pocket was 
found a letter directed to a woman, to go to New- 
ſtreet, Carnaby- market, to fetch ſome linen, ſome 
of which was found at the houſe of his waſherwo- 
man. This deponent being aſked, if the coach- 
houſe and the rooms where the things were was be- 
hind the houſe, anſwered in the affirmative; but 
ſaid it was connected with it by walls, and that 
there was a paſſage ran from it to the qwelling- 
houſe *. N 

John Cowen Kupper coachman) ſwore, chat he 
faſtened the coach-houſe door at eight o'clock ; 
that he was to fetch his lord from the Opera- houſe 
at ten o'clock ; and that he faſtened the door with 
a bar acrols it, and an iron rail over the bar, as was 
uſually done when the coach was to go out again: 
he added, that it was ſo faſtened that it could not be 
opened with the hand, but might be by a ſtick, or 
a long knife; that after it was faſtened, he and 
the other coachman, and the poſtilion, went to a 
public-houſe to drink; and that, on his return, the 
back-door was open. 

Sarah Betney depoſed, that ſhe was a waſher- 
woman employed by both the priſoners ; that ſhe 
received from Henry Langham two pair of ſtock- 
ings belonging to the proſecutor: that the priſoners 
aſked her permiſſion to leave ſome clean linen of 
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* On this circumſtance the event of the trial ſeems to have 
turned. The connexion of the buildings made the coach-houſe 
(in a legal light) a part of the dwelling-houſe. 

their 
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their own on the Sunday. morning, and rook it 
away on the following day. 

She added, that an inventory was taken of the 
linen by the deſire of both the priſoners, and in 
their preſence, by Mr. Rozea, with whom this wo- 
man lived. This inventory was produced, as 
drawn by Rozea, and ſigned by the waſherwoman. 

John Dixon depoſed, that he apprehended the 
priſoners for a different fact than that alledged in 
the inditment ; that he went to the waſherwoman' VB 
and ſaw the linen, andfound the inventory in Lang- 
ham's pocket. 

By way of defence, Euſtace ſaid that he had 
bought the effects in Monmouth-ſtreet, and that 
meeting Langham in Compton: ſtreet, he told him 
he had better leave them at the waſher-woman's 
for ſafety: in reply to which Dixon ſaid that the 
priſoner had declared, when before the juſtice of 
peace, that he had bought them of a Jew, and 
that on the juſtice enquiring what Jew, he ſaid, 
« jt might be a Turk for what he knew.“ 

Hereupon Euſtace declared that he had bought 
them of a Jew woman for two guineas and a half, 
and that Langham was innocent: and the defence of 
Langham was that he never ſaw Euſtace till he met 
him in Comprton-ſtreet, when they drank a pint of 
purl, and then went together to the waſher-wo- 
man's, 

In behalf of Langham appeared his brother, 
who depoſed, that he had never known him guilty 
of any act of diſhoneſty ; that he was never out of 
his houſe later than ten at night; though, in other 
reſpects, his conduct had not been fo regular as 
might have been wiſhed, —Andrew Paterſon, who 
had known Langham eighteen months; Mr. Dud- 
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ley, who had known him two years; and Mr. Jones, 
one year; combined to give him a good character. 

The jury, after a ſhort conſideration, found 
Euſtace not guilty of the burglary, but guilty of 
ſtealing in the dwelling-houſe, and he received 
ſentence of death; but Langham was acquitted, 

The deportment of Euſtace after conviction was 
exceedingly well adapted to his unhappy circum- 
ſtances. He behaved with decent reſignation, and 


exemplary. piety. He was executed at the ſame 


time with Rowland Ridgley, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding narrative, On his way to the place of ex- 


ecution he employed himſelf inceſſantly in ſinging 


pſalms, or in other acts of devotion. At the fatal 
tree he confeſſed, that an attachment to abandoned 
women of the town had led to his ruin; but he 
died, to all appearance, a ſincere penitent. 

Frederick John Euſtace was executed at Tyburn 
on the 31ſt of March, 1779. 

From the fate of this man ſervants will ſee the 
danger, and they ſhould reflect on the crime, of 


robbing the houſes of their maſters and benefactors. 


Euſtace was not in the immediate ſervice of Lord 
Clarendon when he committed the robbery :—but 
his crime was not the leſs; for he was ſeeking to 
injure an old fellow-ſervant, who was under the 
immediate protection of his late maſter. ; 

Servants who perform their duty with fidelity 


are generally as happy as any rank of people in the 


community ; while thoſe who fail of it are commonly 
as miſerable as they ought to be. 
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An Account of the remarkable Crime and Trial of 


James DoxnaLLy, who was convicted of a Rob- 
bery on the Highway. 


HIS priſoner was examined at Bow-ſtreet, on 
a charge of having extorted money, under 


the vileſt of All inſinuations, from the Honourable 


Charles Fielding, ſecond ſon of the Earl of Den- 


bigh ; and the magiſtrates, deeming that the offence 
amounted to a robbery on the highway, committed 
him for trial; and Lord Denbigh was bound to 


proſecute on behalf of his fon, who was under age. 
James Donally, alias Patrick Donally, was in- 
difted, at the feſfions held at the Old Bailey, in 
February, 1779) « for that he, in the king's high- 
* highway, in and upon the Honourable Charles 
* Ficlding did make an aſſault, putting him in 
* corporal fear and danger of bis life, and ſtealin 
from his perſon, and againſt his will, half a gui- 
nea, on the 18th of January;“ and chere was a 


2 


ſecond count in the indictment for robbing the ſame 


gentleman of a guinea on the 20th of the ſame 
month. 

This fact was ſo atrocious in its nature, and ſo 
clearly proved, that it will not be neceſſary to ſtate 
the evidence in detail as it aroſe on the trial, but 
to give the ſtory by way of narrative. 

Between fix and ſeven in the evening of the 18th 
of January, Mr. Charles Fielding was going from 
the houſe of a lady with whom ke had dined to 
Covent Garden theatre, when he was accoſted in 


Soho. ſquare by Donally, who deſired he would give 


him ſome money. Mr, Fielding, aſtoniſhed at tb is 


addreſs, aſked him for what? Donally ſaid he had 
better comply, or he would take him before a ma- 
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giſtrate, and accuſe him of an attempt to commit 
an unnatural crime. 

Terrified by this infinuation, the young gentle- 
man gave him half a guinea, which was all the 
money he had about him; and, returning to the 
houſe where he had dined, borrowed halt a guinea 
of the ſervant, with an intention of going to the 
play 
: , T0 days afterwards he again met the priſoner 

in Oxford-road, when he repeated his threats of 
carrying him before a magiſtrate, and to priſon; 
ſaying that he knew very well what had paſſed in 
Soho-ſquare the other night; and, unleſs be would 
give him ſome more money, he would take him 
before a magiſtrate, and accuſe him of the ſame 
attempt which he had threatened on the other 
day. He added, that it would go hard with him, 
unleſs he could prove an alibi. 

Terrified by theſe threatenings, Mr. Fielding Went 
to Mr. Waters, a grocer in Bond-ſtreer, to whom, 
under the immediate impreſſions of his fear, he gave 
a guinea, to give to the priſoner. 

It happened, providentially, that on Saturday the 
12th of February, Lord Fielding was going up 
Hay-hill ; when Donally, owing to the great perſonal | 
likeneſs to his brother, accoſt ed him in words which 
he did not rightly underſtand. His Lordſhip ſaid 
he believed he had miſtaken him for ſome other 
perſon, for he did not know his face. Donally ſaid 
he believed he mult know him, and aſked if he did 
not remember giving him half a guinea in Soho- 
ſquare? He likewiſe mentioned the money given 
him at the grocer's; a Knowledge of which his 
Lordſhip, as well he might, utterly denied. 

The priſoner again aſking if he did not recollect 

having given him any money, his Ms _ 
| Im 
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him what was his preſent demand? and deſiring 
him to explain himſelf, ſome farther altercation 
enſued ; on which Lord Fielding deſired the pri- 
ſoner to go before a magiſtrate, with which he 
ſeemed to comply, but at length ſtopped, and ſaid, 
he would not go, During this conteſt his lord- 
ſhip was ſomething terrified ; and ſcarcely knowing 
what kind of charge to make againſt the priſoner, 
he was, as he owned on the trial, weak enough 
« to looſe his collar, and let him go.” Donally 
then turned about, addreſſed him by the title of 
My Lord,” and faid, © he ſhould hear from him 
„ again.” 

On the Tueſday following, as Lord Fielding was 
walking near the ſame ſpot, he heard a voice over 
his ſhoulder, ſaying,“ Sir, I have met you again,” 


or ſome ſuch expreſſion. His Lordſhip, recollect- 


ing his voice, turned round, and ſeized him by the 
collar. Donally complained that he had uſed him 
very ill the laſt time he ſaw him. The other re- 
plied, © that he had uſed him too well, for he had 


'« Jet him go; but he would take care to do better 
„this time.” 


Donally now deſired to be treated like a gentle. 
man, ſaying, he would not be dragged, but would 


go quietly. Lord Fielding, not ſeeing any perſon 
that was likely to aſſiſt him, and apprehending a 

reſcue, told him, that if he would walk alon 
quietly to the next coffee-houſe, he would not drag 
him. They walked down Dover-ſtreet together; 
but the priſoner increaſing his pace, Lord Fielding 
followed, and ſeized him. He fell down twice, but 

was again ſeized as ſoon as he aroſe, bs 
By this time a croud was aſſembled: Major 
Hartley and two other gentlemen happened to 
come hy. The prifoner was ſeized, and conveyed to 
F Bows 


E 
Bow. ſtreet, where the magiſtrates, on hearing the 
evidence, thought that the crime amounted to a 
highway- robbery, and committed the priſoner for 
trial accordingly “. 

Donally, in his defence, acknowledged that he 
had met lord Fielding twice; that he bad addreſ- 
ſed him with decency, and defired him to hear 
ſomething reſpeQing his brother ; and that Sir 
John Fielding had made the honourable Charles 
Fielding carry on the proſecution, He did not 
deny the receipt of the guinea at the grocer's in 
Bond. ſtreet: but averred that he did not deſerve 
death on account of the charge againſt him. 
Mr. Fielding ſwore, that he had given the ſame 
account at Bow-ftreet as on the trial; and the jury, 
having cduſidered the whole evidence, brought in 
A verdict of Guilty 3? but Mr. juſtice Buller, 
before whom the offender was tried; reſerved the 
caſe for the opinion of the judges; and Donally 
yer + awaits their awful determination. 

We with to avoid faying much on this ſubject, 

becauſe the fate of the convict is yet undetermined; 
anchit would be unfair to prejudge ; but with re- 
gard to the crime itſelf, we cannot but remark that 
khere is only one greater. The attempt to extort 
money, on the pretence of making a charge of an 
abominable crime, can be exceeded only by the 
commiſſion of the crime itſelf. That every reader 
of this work may be incapable of ſuch atrocious 

b 1 is the lervent with of the Compiler ! 
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CoxcLupinc NorE, by the Eprroa, 


Juve have we endeavoured, and we hope 

not unſucceſsfully, to compleat this work, in 
conformity to the propoſals originally offered to the 
public. We truſt we have not omitted any trials of 
great importance, nor inſerted many of a trifling 
nature. 

Thoſe who wiſh well to Society will be pleaſed o 
ſee vice expoſed in every ſhape, and reprobated un- 
der all the variety of forms it may aſſume, Too 
much cannot be ſaid. to diſcountenance its propaga« 
tion, or to enhance wp charms of true religion and 

virtue. 

To advance bei important purpoſes ſhould be 
the aim and end of every publication. The book 
rhat does not tend to make people wiſer and better 
is a nuiſance to ſociety, and a diſgrace to the preſs. 

As the reformation of priſoners, rather than the 
puniſhment of them, ſhould be the great aim of our 
legiſlators, we beg leave to ſubmit to our readers 
ſome extracts from letters written by a gentleman to 
a Member of Parliament, both of them of the moſt 
amiable private characters, and both of them zealous 
panda of every public good. 9 

Jonas Hanway, Eſq; in a letter to Sir Charles Bun- 
bury, ſays, © In the general view of our priſons, I 
beg leave to make a few remarks, which to thoſe 

who have not conſidered the ſubject may carry 
ſome degree of information. Of all the abuſes 
which ever crept into civil ſociety, profeſſing 
Chriſtianity, conſidering the evil propenſities of 
the common run of our malefactors, the zap-houſe 
« ſeems to ſtand in a diſtinguiſhed rank. What re- 
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formation can be expected, where it is the intereſt 


of the keeper of a priſon to promote inebripry and 


diſſipation of thought? If he is ſuſſored to ſell 


ſtrong liquors for his own emolument, he will be 
tempted to ſhut his gates againſt every one who 
would relieve the real crying wants of thoſe who 


are in need, and open them wide to all ſuch as 


will ſupply the means of drunkenneſs. There can 
be no good reaſon for an indulgence, which, ſcat- 
tering the thoughts, will create a deſperate re- 
pugnance to the calls of heaven. When the ſou] 
ought to tremble, as being on the verge of eter- 


nity, ſuch a conduct is abominable beyond all 
* expreſhion. 


* Dothnot the magiſtrate proſtitute his authority, 
in granting licences, on the puerile preſump— 
tion that he ſhall increaſe the revenue? Or is it 
that knowing how ſcanty the allowance is to the 
keepers of priſons, he gives them a liberty which 
he knows cannot be uſed without the moſt deadly 
conſequences, even that of promoting the very 
temper and diſpoſition which encouraged the 
malefactor to commit the crime for which he is 
impriſoned! This conduct is reproachable in the 
higheſt degree. The magiſtrate ought rather to 
refuſe the licence, and repreſent the necellity of 
allowing keepers of priſons ſalaries ſuitable to 
the importance of their office. 

„ The converſion of a houſe, which ought to 
be a ſcene of ſorrow and repentance, into jollity 


and careleſſneſs to all events, is one of rhe chief 


cauſes of the evil with which we are fo ſorely 

afflicted. If this is not remedied, can any expe- 
dient reſtore good diſcipline and true oeconomy 
in prifons? It ſome priſoners ſhould be thus dc- 
prived of a comfort they might be entitled 10, it 
1 would 
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would be far better than granting an indulgencs, 
ſo pregnant with miſchief to the generality. ' 

« By an act of the third of his preſent majeſty, 
no jailor in Ireland is to fell ale, beer, or any 
other liquor, by himſelf or any other perſon, 
under the penalty of 5 Z. for every offence ; and 
I am aſſured it operates happily in preventing 
the ordinary bad effects. With us the caſe is dif- 
terent; for every capital priſon is a public- 


houſe ; and though ſpirituous liquors, commonly 
ſo called, are prohibited, yet, under the name 


of cordials, I am told they paſs; or at leaſt that 


by the force of wine, and malt liquor, all the 


bad effects of intoxication are continued. 


« Among the ſeveral grievances which riſe in 


judgment againſt us, are the fees demanded of 
malefators, now ſoftened, but not aboliſhed. 
The want of medical arcs. the deficienc 


of baths—inattention to cleanlineſs—foul air for 


want of ventilation—want of a change of clean- 
waſhed and well-dried garments, with a regular 
change of linen -u here theſe are wanting, death 
muſt be a familiar gueſt to a priſoner. Even 
the regular waſhing of hands and feet is of con- 
ſequence. A proper regard to diet, according 
to the apparent wants of priſoners, | is neceſſary 
to the preſervation of life in priſons, more than 


in other places and the defect often operates 
like a plague.“ 


That a reform in the management of our priſons 


is neceſſary, no man of common ſenſe can doubt; 


and it remains with the wiſdom of legiſlature to 
provide a remedy for the evil. 


Perhaps the kceping priſoners ſeparate from each 
other, and totally denying all the means of intem- 
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perance, would go far towards effecting that refor- 
mation which is ſo much wanted. 

As matters now ſtand, the man charged with 
felony is repeatedly viſited by the moſt abandoned 
of his acquaintance, and they mutually harden each 
other in vice, Theſe viſits ſhould be very unfre- 
quent, and never permitted but in the preſence of 


the keeper or his deputy, who ſhould be people of 


the moſt unexceptionable character, and take care 
that not an improper word is uttered. 

To drop, however, this ſubject, let us conclude 
theſe volumes by a fervent with that the readers of 
them may carefully and ſteadily avoid every vice 
therein recorded, every folly therein expoſed. Let 


| honeſty be the prevailing, the ruling, principle 
among us; Jet us be humbly content in the fituati- 


on which Providence hath allotted us; not ſeeking! 
to poſſeſs ourſelves of the property of others; and 


paying a devout reverence to that divine command, | 


the ButNoriry of which no one will deny : 


« Thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour” s houſe, 
«© thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's wife, 


„ nor his man-ſervant, nor his maid-ſervant, 


nor his ox, nor his aſs, n nor ANY THING that 
“is his.“ 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


In Order to maintain the diſtinguiſhed Reputation 
of TRE MaLEeFacToR's REGISTER, or NEW 
NEWOGATE AND TyBURN CALENDAR, (which 

has been rendered in the Courſe of the Publica- 
tion far ſuperior to any Old Work of the Kind) 

the Epirox has preſented the Public with the 
following Particulars, and intends in future to 
continue this uſeful and entertaining Work, by 
adding the moſt remarkable Trials as they 
occur, together with a genuine Account of 
each notorious Offender. 


An authentic Account of the Reverend Mr. James 
Hackman, who * ſuffered for the Murder of 
 Mijs REAL. . 5 

II was a juſt obſervation of Solomon, © that 
1 there is nothing new under the ſun;“ and yet 
there are ſome events of ſo ſudden, ſo ſtriking a 
nature, chat when they happen in our own time, 
and within the compaſs of our obſervation, they 
affect us more than when we read of them in an- 
tient authors; ſuch is the caſe before us, and an 
affecting one it is. 
Mr. James Hackman was born at Goſport in 
Hampſhire, and originally deſigned for trade; 
but he was too volatile in diſpoſition to ſubmit to 
the drudgery of the ſhop or counting houſe. His 
parents, willing to promote his intereſt as far as 
lay in their power, purchaſed him an enſign's 
commiſſion in the ſixty- eighth regiment of foot. 
He had not been long in the army when he was 
ſent to command a recruiting party, and being at 
V Huntingdon, 


48 


Huntingdon, he was frequently invited to dine 
with a noble Earl, well known in the political 
world. Here it was that he firſt became acquainted 
with Miſs Reay, who lived under the protection 
of that nobleman. 

This Lady was the daughter of a ſtay- maker in 
Covent-Garden, and ſerved her apprenticeſhip to 
a mantua- maker in George's-Court, St. John's- 
Lane, Clerkenwell. She was bound when only 
thirteen, and in 1760, when ſhe was eighteen, 
her apprenticeſhip being expired, ſhe was diſ- 
charged with a fair character. She was ſoon after 
taken notice of by the nobleman above-mentioned, 
who took her under his protection, and treated 
her with every mark of tenderneſs. No ſooner 
had Mr. Hackman ſeen her than he became ena- 
moured of her, and finding he could not obtain 
preferment in the army, he turned his thoughts to 
the church, and entered into orders. Soon after 
he entered into orders, he obtained the living of 
Wiverton in Norfolk, which was only about Chriſt- 
mas laſt, fo that it may be 1aid he never enjoyed 
It. 

It is probable that Mr. Hackman imagined that 
there was a mutual paſſion, that Miſs Reay had 
the ſame regard for him as he had for her. Love 
and madneſs are often little better than ſynony- 
mous terms, for had Mr. Hackman not been 

linded by a bewitching paſſion, he could never 
have imagined that Miſs Reay would have left the 
family of a noble Lord at the head of one of the 
higheſt departmeats of the ſtate, in order to live in 

an humble ftation. Thoſe who have been long 
accuſtomed ro affluence, and even profuſion, ſel- 
dom chuſe to lower their flags. However, he 
was {till tormented by this unhappy, Irregular, 


and ungovernable Paſſion, Which in an unhappy 
| moment 


1 a9 4 
moment led him to commit the crime for which 
he ſuffered, 

Miſs Reay was extremely fond of muſick, and 
as her noble protector was in an high rank, we 
need not be ſurprized to find that frequent con- 
certs were performed both in London and at Hinch- 
inbrook; at the latter place Mr. Hackman was 
generally of the party, and his attention to her at 
thoſe times was very great. Flow long he had been 
in London previous to this affair is not certainly 

known, but at that time he lodged in Duke's- 
Court, St. Martin's-Lane. On the morning of 
the 7th of April, 1779, he ſat ſome time in his 
cloſer, reading Dr. Blair's ſermons; but in the 
evening he took a walk to'the Admiralty, where 
he ſaw Mils Reay go into the coach along with 
Signiora Galli, who attended her. The coach 
drove to Covent-Garden theatre, where ſhe ſtaid 
to ſee Love in a Village ated. Mr. Hackman 
went into the theatre at the ſame time, but not 
being able to contain the violence of his paſſion, 
he went home to his lodgings, and having loaded 
two piſtols returned to the play- houſe, where he 

waited till the play was over : ſeeing Miſs Reay 
ready to ſtep into the coach, he took a piſtol in 
each hand, one of which he diſcharged againſt her, 
which killed her on the ſpot, and the other at 

himſelf, which however did not take effect, 
The moment ſhe fell, Mr. M*Namara, a gen- 
tleman who was going to hand her into the coach, 
laid hold of her, thinking ſhe had fallen.into a fit 
by the report of the piſtol ; but he was ſoon con- 
vinced of his miſtake when he found himſelf 
bloody, and ſo ſick that he was not able to ſtay 
any longer than to ſee the body carried into the 


Shakeſpeare tavern, where it lay till the coroner's 
Inqueſt was taken, 
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T. 26 | 
. In the mean time Mr. Hackman's wounds were 
dreſſed, and he was committed by Sir John Field- 
ing to Tothill- fields Bridewell, and then to New- 
gate, where a perſon was appointed to attend him, 
leſt he ſhould have laid violent hands on himſelf. 
In Newgate, as he knew he had no favour to ex- 
pect, he prepared himſelf for the awful change he 
was about to make, He had dined with his fiſter 
on the day the murder was committed, and in the 
afternoon wrote a letter to her huſband, Mr. 
Booth, an eminent attorney, acquainting him of 
his reſolution of deſtroying himſelf, detiring him 
to ſell what effects he ſhould leave behind him to 
ay a ſmall debt; but this letter was not ſent, for 

it was found in his pocket. 


His trial came on before Judge Blackſtone, and 


he was found guilty upon the cleareſt evidence. 
In his defence he made uſe of the common plea of 
inſanity, or at leaſt of having no intention to mur- 
der Miſs Reay, but that could avail him nothing, 
ſeeing he had two loaded piſtols. He heard the 
dreadful ſentence pronounced with more fortitude 
than could have been expected, and being con- 
_ ducted back to Newgate, behaved: with a becom- 
ing decency under "his unhappy circumſtances. 
On the morning of his execution he got up a little 
after five, dreſſed himſelf, and ſpent ſome time 
in private meditation. About ſeven he was viſited 
by Mr. Boſwell, and ſome other friends, with 
vhom he went to the chapel and received the ſa- 
crament. When he came out of the chapel and 
was haltered, he ſeemed to be much ſhocked, 
which is not much to be wondered at. The re. 
verend Dr. Porter, and Mr. Villette, the Ordinary, 
went into the coach along with him, accompanied 
by Mr. Brent, the ſeriff's officer. 

During 


E 

During the whole of the proceſſion he ſeemed 

much affected, and ſaid but little; and when he 
arrived at Tyburn and got out of the coach, and 
mounted the cart, he took leave of Dr. Porter 
and the Ordinary. After ſome time ſpent in 
prayer he was turned off, and having hung the 
uſual time, his body was carried to Surgeons- 
Hall. 
Such was the end of a young gentleman, who 
might have been an ornament to his country, the 
delight of his friends, and a comfort to his rela- 
tions, had he not been led away by the influence 
of an unhappy paſſion. 

He was executed on the 19th of April, 1779. 

As the letter, intended for his brother-in-law, 
and his Defence, are of an intereſting nature, and 
will ſerve to throw ſome light on the cauſes which 
produced his unhappy end, we ſhall preſent our. 
readers with the following genuine copies. 


L K T * . 
« My dear Frederick, 


e When this reaches you 1 ſhall be no more, 
but do not let my unhappy fate diſtreſs you too 
much; I have ſtrove againſt it as long as poſſi- 
ble, but it now overpowers me. You well know 
where my affections were placed ; my having by 
ſome means or other loſt her's (an idea which I 
could not ſupport) has driven me to madneſs, 
The world will condemn me, but your good heart 
will pity me. God blels you my dar Fred, 
Would I had a ſum to leave you, to convince you 
of my great regard : you was iny only friend. T 
have hid one circumſtance from you, which gives 
me great pain. I owe Mr. Knight, of Goſport, 
100. for which he has the writings of my houſes ; 


but 
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but J hope in God, when they are fold, and all 
other matters collected, there will be nearly enough 
to ſettle our account. May Almighty God bleſs 
you and yours with comfort and happineſs; and 
may you ever be a ſtranger to the pangs I now 
feel. May heaven protect my beloved woman, 
and forgive this act, which alone could relieve me 
from a world of miſery I have long endured, Oh! 
if it ſhould ever be in your power to do her an 
act of — remember your faithful friend, 


J. HACRMAN. 


D E F R N H R 5 

I ſhould not have troubled the court with the 
examination of witneſſes to ſupport the charge 
againſt me, had I not thought that the pleading 
guilty to the indictment gave an indication of 
contemning death, not ſuitable to my preſent con- 
dition, and was, in ſome meaſure, being acceſſary 
to a ſecond peril of my life; and I likewite thought, 
that the juſtice of my country ought to be ſatisfied 
by ſuffering my offence to be proved, and the fact 
_ eſtabliſhed by evidence. 

I ſtand here this day the moſt wretched of hu- 
man beings, and confeſs myſelf criminal in a high 
degrec ; yet while I acknowledge with ſhame and 
repentance, that my determination againſt my own 
life was formal and complete, I proteſt, with that 
regard to truth which becomes my ſituation, that 
the will to deſtroy her who was ever dearer to me 
than life, was never mine till a momentary phrenſy 
overcame me, and induced me to commit the deed 
I now deplore. The letter, which I meant for 
my brother-in-law after my deccaſe, will have its 
due weight as to this point with good men. 
Before this dreadful act, I truſt nothing will be 
found in the tenor of my life which the common 

| charity 
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charity of mankind will not excuſe. I have no 
wiſh to avoid the puniſhment which the laws of 
my country appoint for my crime; but being 
already roo unhappy to feel a puniſhment in death, 
or a ſatisfaction in life, I ſubmit myſelf with penj- 
tence and patience to the diſpoſal and judgment of 
Almighty God, and to the conſequences of this 
enquiry into my conduct and intention. 


111. 


Account of Twomas HILLIARD tried for ſetting 
Fire to his Houſe, and acquitted on a Point of 
Law. 3 


13 H E caſe of this man being not only recent, 
but likewiſe ſingular, merits a place in this 
Work, although the perſon accuſed was not found 
guilty, Thomas Hilliard had been ſeveral 
years a Porter at the Royal Exchange Aſſurance 
Office, and likewiſe went on errands for Bankers, 
Merchants, and Tradeſmen in that neighbourhood. 
He was Pariſh Clerk of St. Mildred in the Poul- 
try, and the Rev. Mr. Bromley employed him to 
collect his Tithes for him—11ad he not been con- 
ſidered as a man of integrity, he would never have 
been intruſted with an office upon which the ſup- 
port of a Clergyman depended, and fo far as it 
appears, he kept his accounts regular, without in- 
Juring any one. However, be that as it will, on 
March 16th 1779, while he lived in Bird-1n- 
Hand Court, Cheapſide, his houſe was diſcovered. 
to be on fire, and he himſelf went to the watch- 
houſe and gave information of it to Mr. Waſhing- 
ton, the conſtable of the night. Hilliard, who 
was himſelf a conſtable, at the ſame time, ſeemed 
much frightened, and begged that an engine might 
be ſent for. Mr. Waſhington, andyone Mr. Bag- 
well, went to view the premiſes, and found there 
was 


tay: 


was much ſmoke on the ſtairs, but could not dif. 
cover any fire. Upon further enquiry it was diſ- 
covered that there was a pitch barrel in a cloſer, 


which had been ſet on fire, ſo that there aroſe 


ſome ſuſpicion that it had been done by Hilliard | 


himſelf ; upon this he was apprehended, and car- 


ried before Alderman Hart at Guildhall, where 
in ſome reſpects he behaved like one ſubject to 
temporary fits of inianity ; for he wanted to con- 
feſs more than he was charged with, Every thing 


of this nature, whether real or imputed, raiſes an 


indignation in the minds of the people ; z and to 
enhance the guilt of the priſoner it was given out 
that he had a conſiderable ſum of money in the 
funds, and that he had ſet fire to his houſe in 


order to defraud the Aſſurance Office, —All this, 


however, turned out to be falſe, for he was not 


worth a ſhilling, having ſpent what trifle he had 


by gambling in the lottery. All the circumſtances 
alledged againſt him were proved on the trial; 
but here the glory and humanity of the Engliſh 
laws ſtood in his defence.—It is a maxim in law, 


that when the life of a man is at ſtake, every er- 


ror, | every trifling circumſtance that ſeems to cre- 


are a doubt, ſhall be conſtrued in his favour. 


This is not done to encourage guilt, but to pre- 
ſerve the perſons of whoſe guilt there may be 
ſome doubt. Thus it was proved that the cloſet 
where the fire was diſcovered, did not make part 


of the dwelling houſe, according to Stat. Hen. 


VIII. Cap. 1. Sect. 3. ſo that he was acquitted. 


From ſome circumſtances that came out in the 


evidence, it would appear that this man Jaboured 
under fome ſort of religious melancholy ; but 
from what motives he really acted mult be left to 
unerring wiſdom to determine—As the law has 
acquitted, let the charge againſt him be forgotten. 


He was tried at the Ol Bale 3 25 17th, 1779. 
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